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NARRATIVE    OF    A  SHIPWRECK. 

ON  the  17th  of  November,  1780,  I  em- 
barked on  board  the  St.  Lawrence  brigan-. 
tine,  then  lying  in  the  bafon  of  Quebec,  and 
bound  to  New-York,  being  charged  with  dif- 
patches  from  General  Haldimand,  commander 
in  chief  in  that  province,  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
The  fame  day,  on  receiving  our  failing  orders, 
we  weighed  anchor,  and  dropped  down  to  the 
harbour  called  Patrick's  Hole,  in  the  ifland  of 
Orleans,  in  company  with  a  fchooner  bound  to 
the  fame  port,  on  board  of  which  was  an  Enfign, 
A  3  Drum- 
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Drummond,  of  the '44th  regiment,  with  dupli- 
cates of  General  Haldimand's  difpatches.  In 
this  place,  we  were  detained  fix  days  by  a  contrary 
wind  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  the  frorr. 
had  fat  in  with  prodigious  feverity  ;  and  the  ice 
was  forming  faft  in  all  parts  of  the  river.  Had 
the  wind  continued  unfair  for  a  few  days  longer, 
we  fliould  have  been  entirely  blocked  up  by  it, 
and  had  happily  efcaped  the  calamities  whicli 
afterward  befel  us. 

On  the  24th,  the  wind  being  fair,  we  got 
under  way,  and  proceeded  down  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  as  far  as  the  Brandy-Pots  ;  iflands  fo 
called,  about  forty  leagues  from  Quebec.  At 
this  place,  the  wind  veered  about  to  thenorth- 
eaft,  which  obliged  us  again  to  anchor.  The 
weather  continued  intenfely  cold  ;  and  the  veflel 
being  leaky,  made  fo  much  water,  as  to  render  it 
neceflary  to  keep  one  pump  continually  going. 
A  change  of  wind  foon  after  enabled  us  to  precaed 
on  our  voyage,  and  to  make  the  ifland  of  Anti- 
code,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence ;  when  the  wind  coming  round  a -ain  to 
the  eaftward,  we  were  obliged  to  beat  off  and  on, 
between  this  ifland  and-Cape  Rozicre  for  four 
days  ;  our  veffel  at  the  fame  time  increafing  her 
leaks  to  fuch  a  degree,  thai  we  were  under  the 
neceffity  of  rigging  the  other  pump,  and  of 
keeping  them  both  constantly  at  work.  Being 
now  in  a  higher  latitude,  the  feverity  of  the  cold 
had  increak-d  in  proportion,  and  the  ice  began 
to  form  fo  faft  about  the  fhip,  as  to  alarm  us  ex- 
^cc-jin^ly,  left  we  fhould  be  entirely,  furrounded  ' 
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by  it ;  which  we  only  prevented,  by  cutting  and 
breaking  vaft  quantities  of  the  ice  from  her  fides. 
To  this  talk,  with  that  of  keeping  the*  pumps  at 
work,  the  crew,  together  with  the  pafTengers, 
were  fcarcely  equal  ;  only  nineteen  perfons  being 
on  board,  of  whom  fix  were  paffengers,  and  the 
remainder  very  indifferent  feamen.  As  for  the 
matter,  from  whom,  in  the  prefent  emergency 
we  might  have  expected  fome  degree  of  Txertibn, 
inftead  of  attending  to  his  duty,  and  the  prefer- 
vation  of  his  (hip,  he  remained  continually  in  a 
ftate  of  intoxication  in  his  cabin. 

On  the  29th  the  wind  came  round  to  the 
north-  weft,  and  we  proceeded  down  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  with  two  feet  water  in  the  (hip's 
hold;  *  T'he  wind  kept  gradually  increafing  till 
the  1  ft  of  December,  when  it  blew  a  perfect 
gale  from  the  north-weft  quarter  ;  and  the 
fhip's  crew  being  now  almoft  overcome  with 
cold  and  fatigue,  feeing  no  profpect  of  gaining 
upon  the  leak,  the  water  having  already  in- 
creafed  to  four  feet  in  the  hold,  nor  a  poflibility 
of  making  any  port,  they  came  to  the  refolution 
of  working  no  longer  at  the  pumps  ;  which  was 
unanfmoufly  agreed  to,  by  all  the  foremaft-men. 
They  accordingly  left  oft  working,  and  declared 
themfelves  quite  indifferent  about  their  fate  5 
preferring  the  alternative,  of  going  to  the  bottom 
together  with  the  veffel,  to  that  of  fuffering  fuch 
ievere  and  inceffanr  labour  in  fo  defperate  a 
liruation.  Their  fatigues,  it  muft  be  confeffed, 
from  the  17th  of  November  had  been  exceffive  : 
and  though   hope  might  ftili   remain,  yet  our 

prefent 
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prefent  circumftances  were  fuch,  as  to  exclude  at 
lead  all  probability  of  faving  the  veflel.  How- 
ever, by  the  force  of  perluafion  and  promifes, 
together  with  the  timely  dirtribution  of  a  pint  of 
wine  per  man,  which  i  had  fortunately  brought 
on  board,  they  were  diverted  from  this  defperate 
refolution  ;  but  with  great  reluctance,  faying, 
with  fome  truth,  as  we  afterwards  experienced, 
and  with  more  than  they  themfelves  were  aware 
of,  that  whether  the  veflel  filled  or  nor,  was  a 
matter  of  no  confequence.  This  delay,  though 
not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  had  increaied 
the  depth  of  water  another  foot  j  but  the  men 
added  to  their  exertions,  being  encouraged  by 
the  wine,  which  was  iflued  to  them  every  half- 
hour,  fucceeded  fo  far,  as  to  reduce  tfce  water 
in  the  fpace  of  two  hours,  to  lefs  than  three  feet, 
The' captain  Mill  remained  in  his  cabin. 

During  the  id  and  3d  of  December,  the  gale 
feemed  to  increafe  rather  than  diminish.     The 
ice  formed  fo  thick  on  the  (hip's  fides,  as  to  im- 
pede her   way  very   much    through  the  water  ; 
which    furnilhed   us  with  a  new  labour,  that  of 
cutting  it   off,    as  faft  as  it  formed,  with  fawo 
and  axes.     The  leak  continued  to  gain  ground. 
The  fchooner  that   was    in    company,  far  from 
being  able  to  afford  us  any  affilhnce,  was  in  as 
leaky    a  condition  as  our   own  velTel,    having 
ftruck  upon  fome  rocks  at  the  ifbnd  of  Coudrcs,  ■ 
through  the  ignorance  or   neglect  of  her    pilot. 
A  heavy   fnow    beginning   to   fall,   it   was  with 
the  utmoft  difficulty  we   could  get  fight   of  each 
other,    though     at    no     great     diitance,     and, 

in 
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in  order  not  to  part  company,  fired  every  halfl 
hour.  The  fchooner,  at  length,  made  no  aniwer 
to  oar  guns  j  whence,  we  concluded,  (he  had 
foundered  ;  nor  were  we  wrong  in  our  fuppo- 
fition.  There  were  fixteen  perfons  on  board, 
every  one  of  whom  perifhed. 

On  the  following  day  the  gale  increafed  pro-i 
digioufly,  and  the  fea  began  to  run  high,  with 
a  heavy  fall  of  fnow,  fo  as  to  prevent  our  feeing 
twenty  yards  a-head  of  the  vcffel.  The  men 
being  exceflively  fatigued,  the  water  had  rifen  to 
its  ufual  quantity,  of  between  four  and  fivefeet.; 
The  mate,  whom  I  have  not  yet  taken  notice  of, 
an  intelligent  young  man,  and  well  acquainted 
with  his  profeflion,  judged,  from  the  diftance 
we  had  run,  that  we  could  not  now  be  far  from 
the  Magdalen  Iflands,  which  lie  about  mid- way 
in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Thefe  iflands  are 
nothing  more  than  a  duller  of  rocks,  fome  ap- 
pearing above,  and  others  hidden  under  the 
water,  and  have  been  fatal  to  many  veflels. 
Seamen  wifh  often  to  make  them  in  tine  weather, 
as  they  ferve  to  take  a  new  departure  from  ;  but 
in  foggy  or  blowing  weather  they  as  ftudiouOy- 
avoid  them.  The  mate's  conjecture  was  but; 
too  well  founded ;  for  in  lefs  than  two  hours, 
we  heard  the  fea  breaking  upon  the  rocks  ;  and 
foon  after  difcovered  the  principal  ifland,  called 
the  Deadman,  clofe  under  our  lee  ;  the  point  of 
which,  it  was  with  the  greateft  difficulty  that  we 
weathered.  Having  happily  cleared  the  main 
liland,  we  were  Mill  far  from  thinking  ourfelves' 
fecure^    for  being  unable,    on   account  of  the  < 

heavy 
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heavy  fall  of  fnow,  to  fee  many  yards  a-head  of 
the  veffel,  and,  being  in  the  midit  of  the  final! 
iflands,  there  appeared  very  little  probability  that 
we  mould  pais  clear  of  them  al!  kl  the  fame  man- 
ner. Not  being  able  to  diftinguMh  any  one,in  time 
to  avoid  it,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  veffel 
to  the  direction  of  Providence,  and  fortunately, 
I  might  fay  almoft  miraculoufly,  ran  through 
them  all,  without  damage.  The  anxiety  and  per- 
turbation of  mind  that  the  crew  and  paffengers 
were  in,  while  in  the  midft  of  thefe  rocks,  may 
be  eafily  conceived  :  and  now,  rrr.t  the  danger 
was  over,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  fortunate  occur- 
rence for  us  ;  for,  by  this  time,  the  failors  being 
ready  to  fink  under  the  accumulated  diftreffes  of 
cold  and  fatigue,  and  depreffed  by  the  little  hopes 
they  had  of  faving  the  veffel,  had  nearly  deter- 
mined, a  fecond  time,  to  quit  the  pumps  ;  and 
leave  the  veffel  to  her  fate  :  when  acquiring  frefli 
fpirits  from  the  danger  we  had  efcaped,  and,  as 
the  vulgar  are  generally  inclined  to  fuperftition, 
attributing  what  was  perhaps  accident  alone,  to 
the  immediate  interpolation  of  Providence,  they 
agreed  to  continue  their  efforts  a  little  longer  5 
towards  which,  they  were  1  ike  Wife  not  a  little 
encouraged,  by  the  wine  which  I  diftributed  to 
them    occasionally. 

During  the  night,  the  gale  continuing,  and 
the  fea  running  very  high,  we  were  apprehenfivc 
of  being  what  feamen  call  pooped,  or  having  the 
ftern  or  poop  of  the  veffel  beaten  in  by  the 
waves  ;  which  happened  in  fac~t  as  we  appre- 
hended :    for  about  five  in  the  morning  of  the 

5th> 
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5th,  a  large  wave  broke. on  the  (hip's  quarter, 
which  ftove  in  our  dead-lights,  filled  the  cabin, 
and  warned  the  mafter  out  of  .his  bed,  where  he 
had  remained  ever  fince  the  commencement  of 
the  gale.  This  accident,  was  attended  with 
wcrfe  confcquences  than  we  at  firft  imagined  ; 
for  wefoon  difcovered,  from  the  increafe  of  the 
leaks,  that  the  ftern-poft  had  been  ftarted  by  the 
impulfe  of  the  fea.  Having  nothing  in  the  after- 
hold,  no  other  refource  wTas  left  but  that  of  at- 
tempting to  (top  the  leaks  with  beef,  which  wc 
cut  into  fmall  pieces  for  that  purpofe  :  but  this 
expedient  we  foon  found  ineffectual,  and  the 
water  continued  to  gain  on  us  fafter  than  ever. 
The  failors  finding  all  their  labours  fruitlefs,  and 
the  leak,  which  was  conftantly  increafing  be- 
fore, now  rendered  by  our  late  misfortune  en- 
tirely irreparable,  abandoned  themfelves  totally 
to  defpair ;  and  again  refufed  to  work  at  the 
pumps  any  longer.  They  had  not  however 
long  remained  inactive,  before  we  contrived  once 
more  to  perfuade  them,  to  make  another  effort 
to  clear  the  veffel  5  when,  to  our  great  furprife 
and  confternation,  we  found  the  pumps  fo  hard 
frozen,   that  it  was  impoilible  to  move  them. 

All  endeavours  now  to  keep  the  (hip  clear 
were  ineffectual,  fo  that  in  a  very  fhort  time  (he 
filled  to  the  water's  edge.  Having  no  longer,  as 
we  imagined,  the  fmalleft  foundation  for  hope, 
we  refigned  ourfelves,  with  as  much  fortitude  as 
poffible,  to  our  fate,  which  we  expected  every 
moment,  to  be  that  of  going  to  the  bottom. 
Notwithstanding,  when  the  veffel  was  quite  full, 

we 
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we  obferved  fhe  was  very  little  deeper  in  the  wa- 
ter than  before  ;  and,  then  recollecting  a  cire-u  in- 
stance, which  the  trouble  and  confufion  we  had 
been  in  had  almoft  obliterated,  namely,  that 
we  had  a  quantity  of  lumber  on  board,  imme- 
diately accounted  for  the  phenomenon  of  her 
not  finking  beyond  a  certain  depth  in  the  water; 
and  began  to  recall  hopes  of  faving  our  lives,  at 
Jeafr,  if  we  could  but  prevent  her  from  overfet- 
ting,  till  we  could  make  the  ifland  of  St.  Johns, 
or  fome  other  iflands  in" the  gulph.  Having  no 
guns  on  deck,  (and  not  much  lumber)  to  render 
the  {hip  top-heavy,  we  contrived  to  prevent  her 
from  overfetting,  by  fleering  directly  before  the 
wind  ;  though  not  without  fome  difficulty,  as, 
from  the  little  way  Hie  made  through  the  water, 
the  waves  frequently  warned  clear  over  the  decks. 
Befules  taking  care  to  keep  the  veffel  (teady,  we 
ufed  everv  precaution,  to  fecure  our  boat  from 
being  waihed  overboard, the  lofs  of  which-woukj, 
in  our  prefent  circumftances,  be  a  dreadful  mis- 
fortune. The  cabin,  being  raifed  above  the 
level  of  the  main  deck,  was  tolerably  clear  of 
water,  and  afforded  us  fome  little  fhelter  from 
the  feverity  of  the  weather.  Thither  we  re- 
tired, leaving  or\]y  one  man  upon  deck  to  govern 
the  helm,  who  was  foftened  b-v  a  rope,  to  pre- 
vent his  being  earned  away  by  the  waves, which, 
at  times  made  a  free  pafTage  over  us, 

The 
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The  gale  (till  continued,  without  remiflion, 
the  fnow  falling  fo  thick,  at  the  fame  time,  as  to 
prevent  our  feeing  to  the  maft-head.  We  knew, 
from  the  diftance  we  had  runs  that  we  could  not 
be  far  from  land.  The  captain  imagined,  from 
ourcourfe,  during  the  night,  and  fince  the  (hip 
filled  in  the  morning,  that  we  muft  be  near  the 
iiland  of  St.  John's,  which  lies  between  the  Mag- 
4alen  illands,  and  the  Gut  of  Canfo.  This  gave 
us  hopes  of  faving  our  lives,  in  cafe  we  could 
run  afhore  on  fome  fandy  part  of  it,  till  they 
were  darned,  by  the  further  information  we  had 
from  :he  captain,  that  the  north-eaft  (ide  of  the 
iiland,  was  nothing  but  a  continued  reef  of  rocks, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  that  there  was 
but  one  harbour  where  mips  could  put  in,  which 
he  recollected,  was  on  the  oppofue  fide  of  the 
ifland.  In  a  few  hours  after,  we  obferved  the 
waves  grew  (horter  and  break  higher,  which  is 
always  found  to  be  the  cafe  on  approaching  the 
fhore  ;*  and  likewife,  a  number  of  gulls  and 
ducks  flying  about,  a  further  fign  we  could  not 
be  far  diftant  from  it. 

We  now. concluded  that  we  were  about  to  run 
upon  the  rocks,  which,  the  captain  informed  us, 
fkirted  the  north-eaft:  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  on 
approaching  the  land,  laboured  under  greater 
dread  and  apprehenfion,  than  amidft  all  the  dan- 
gers we  had  before  experienced,  the  idea  of  be- 
ing call  upon  thofe  tremendous  rocks,  being 
more  terrifying  than  that  of  being  buried,  as 
our  companions  were,  in  the  bofom  of  the  ocean. 
The  fhip  had  ftill  made  confiderable  way  through 
the  water,  though  full,  and  with  no  other  fail 

vol.  11.  B  iV. 
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fet,  but  a  clofe-reefed  fore-top-fail,  which  was 
the  only  one  we  could  difplay  ;    and   the  can\afs 
being  new,  it  haoVnitherto  flood  the  gale.     The 
captain  propofefl  bringing  the  fhip  too,  to  keep 
her  off  the  land  ;    which  I  oppofed,  as   well   as 
the  mate,   urging  the  probability  that,  we  mould 
overfet  her  in  the  attempt  ;  and  that  moreorer, 
fliould  we  be  able  to  effect  it,  fhe  mull:,  after  all, 
drive  afriore,  as  in  her  prefent  ftate,  it  was   im- 
poffible  to  make  any  way  to  windward.       Our 
opinion,  however,   was  rejected,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  brace  about  the  fore- yard  ;    but  it 
was  found  impracticable,    the  ropes   and   blocks 
being  covered  with  ice.     We  were,   therefore, 
obliged  to  let  it  remain  as  before  ;    and  the  wa- 
ter having  fuddenly  changed  its  colour,   we  ex- 
pected the  (hip  to  itrike  every  inftant.     Small  as 
our  expectations   were  of   faving  our  lives,    I 
thought  it  incumbent  on  me,  to  take  every  pre- 
caution to  fave  the  difpatches  I  was  charged  with, 
and  therefore  ordered  my  fervant  to  open  my 
trunks,  and  collect:  all  the  letters  they  contained^ 
which  I  put  into  a  handkerchief,  and  fattened  a- 
bout  my  waift.     He,  at  the  fame  time,  offered 
me  the  money  he  found  in  them,  to  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  guineas,  which  I  de- 
fired  him  to  difpofe  of  as   he  thought  proper, 
thinking  it,  in  the  prefent  emergency,  rather  an 
incumbrance,    than  a  matter  worthy  of  preferva- 
tion.     My  fervant,  however,  thought  otherwife, 
and  took  care  to  fecure  the  cam,  which  was,  af- 
terwards, of  more  fervice  to  us,  than  at  that  time 
I  could  poflibly  have  imagined. 

Th« 
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The  weather  continued  thick,  as  uSual,  till  a- 
bout  one  o'clock,  when  fuddenly  clearing  up,  we 
discovered  the  land,  at  about  three  leagues  dis- 
tance. This  fight  gave  us  no  fmali  Satisfaction, 
taking  it,  2t  fiift,  to  be  the  iiland  of  St.  John's, 
which,  being  inhabited  by  feveral  French  and 
Engliih  families,  we  might  have  expected  fome 
ailiftance  from  them  ;  bur,  on  a  nearer  view, 
found,  from  the  plans  we  had  on  board,  that  it 
had  not  the  lead  appearance  of  that  iiland,  there 
being  no  Such  mountains  and  precipices  laid 
down,  as  we  difcovered.  On  drawing  nigher, 
we  obferved  the  fea  break  high,  and  have  a  very 
difmal  appearance,  about  three  miles  from  the 
land.  As  it  was  neceflary  for  us  to  pafs  through 
thofe  breakers,  ere  we  could  gain  the  fhore,  we 
expected  that  our  fate  would  be  determined 
there ;  but,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  there 
was  a  considerable  depth  of  water,  fo  that  we 
went  over  the  reef  without  touching,  though  not 
without  (hipping  many  heavy  feas,  which,  had 
not  the  veiTei's  timbers  been  Strong,  and  her 
loading  light,  muft  infallibly  have  darned  her  to 
pieces.  The  land  now  began  to  have  a  dread- 
ful appearance,  feeming,  at  the  diftance  we  were 
©ff,  to  be  high  and  rocky  ;  but,  on  approaching 
within  a  mile  of  it,  we  had  the  pleafure  of  de- 
ferring a  fine  Sandy  beach,  and  a  bold  fhore. 
The  fea  ran  high,  but  not  to  fuch  a  degree  as  on 
the  reef  we  had  already  pafled.  As  we  advan- 
ced, the  water  continued  to  have  a  depth  beyond 
our  moil:  Sanguine  withes,  So  as  to  allow  us  to 
come  within  fifty  or  Sixty  yards  oS  the  beach  be- 
fore wc  ftruck.  Now  was  the  time  fof-  every 
B  2  man's 
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mWs  apprehenfions  to  be  on  the  rack,  as  we" 
might  expec>,  on  touching  the  fhore,  that  the 
(hip  would  go  to  pieces.  At  length  (he  gt fund- 
ed, with  a  violent  concuflion.  On  the  firft  flroke 
the  main-marl:  vent  out  of  the  fiep,  and  on  the 
fecond,  the  fore-maft  ;  but  neither  of  them  fell 
over  the  fide,  the  deal  boards  in  the  hold  being 
flowed  fo  clofe  together  that  the  mads  had  no 
room  to  play  below  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  rud- 
der was  uofhipped,  with  iuch  violence,  as  to  "be 
near  killing  one  of"  the  jailer  .  As  feen  as  the 
(hip  had  grounded,  the  lea  began  to  beat  over 
her  in  every  ran,  each  wave  lifting  her  four  or 
five  feet  nearer  the  there  In  a  ihort  fpacc  of 
lime,  the  ftern  was  beat  in  by  the  fea  •,  and  then, 
having  no  (belter  in  the  e;.bin,  we  were  obliged 
to  go  upon  deck,  ~nd  hai  g  by  the  fhrouds,  left 
we  mould  be  warned  oveiboard.  Jn  this  un- 
comfortable fituation  we  remained,  till  the  veiTel 
was  beat  fo  high  by  the  waves,  that  we  could ' 
venture  to  walk  upon  deck.  We  now  perceived 
that  the  (hip's  keel  wa*  broken,  which  we  ima- 
gined would  occafion  her  tc  go  to  pieces  :  this, 
however,  did  not  happen  for  the  preftnt ;  which 
I  can  only  attribute  to  the  boards  in  the  hold 
being  fo  interwoven  with  each  other,  and  frozen 
together  by  the  ice,  as  to  give  a  degree  of  foli- 
dity  to  the  xcf[d. 

Our  firft  care  now  was  to  get  out  the  boat  ; 
which  was  not  be accomplimed,  without  difficul- 
ty, on  account  of  the  quantity  of  ice  that  was  in 
and  about  it,  and  our  reduction  in  number  of 
effective  hands  by  the  intoxication  of  feveral  of-* 
the  crew,  who  had  thought  that  the  ntoft  effec- 
tual 
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tual  method  or  getting   rid  of  the  apprehenfions 
they  laboured  under.     Our  veifel  had,  from  the 
viol .  nee  ot  the  waves  dafhing  againft  her,  broach- 
ed too,   with   her  broadfide   to  the  wind,  fo  that 
afforded  fome  fhelter  for  the  boar  to  the  leeward. 
Having,   with  much  labour,    cleared   the  boat  of 
ice,  and   prepared  her   for  launching,  I  ordered 
fome  iiquor  to  be  distributed  to  thofe  who  were 
yet  fober,  and  then  afked,  if  any  were  willing  to 
embark,  with  me  in  the  boat,  and  make  the  at- 
tempt to  gain   the  fhore.     The  fea  running  io 
high,  that   it  appeared  fcarcely  poffible   for  the 
boat  to  live  in  it   for  a  minute,  very  few  were 
willing  to  make  sn   experiment  fo  full  of  rifk  ; 
fo  that  all  who  offered  themfelves,  were,  the  mate 
and  two   failors,  together  with  my  fervant,  and 
a  boy,  who  was  a  paffenger  on  board.*      What 
gave  us  the  greateft  embarraiTment  in  this  under- 
taking,   wac,  the  furf  which  broke  over  us  every 
moment,  and  the  intenfenefs  of  the  cold,  v*hich 
froze  every  drop  of  water  immediately,  fo  as  to 
cover  our  clothes  with  a  fheet  of  ice.     At  length 
we  got  the  boat    into    the  water,    and    having 
thrown    into    it   an  axe  and  a  faw,  I  leaped  in, 
followed  by  my  fervant  and  the  mate.      The  boy 
followed  us,  but  not  springing  far  enough,  fell 
into  the    water  :  he  did  not,  however,  fink  im- 
mediately ;  and  we  contrived  to  drag  him  into 
the  boat,  but  not  without  difficulty  ;  our  ringers 
being  fo  benumbed  with  the  cold,   that   we   had 
fcarcely  the  power  of  ufing  them  :  and   this  ac- 
cident was,  in  theifTue,  by  the  chill  it  gave  him, 
of  fatal  confequence   to   the  unfortunate  youth. 
The  two  failors,  who  had  agreed  to  go  with  us, 
B  3  next 
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next  leaped  into  the  boat ;  and  all  the  reft  feem« 
ed  ready,  notwithstanding  their  former  hefitation, 
to  follow  the  example,  when  I  found  it  neceffary 
to  (hove  her  off  from  the  (hip's  fide  ;  for,  being 
very  fmal]>  (he  certainly  would  have  funk,  had 
fo  many  perfons  crowded  in  together.  The 
fnip  was  lying  about  forty  yards  from  the  fhore  5 
but,  before  we  got  half-way  to  it,  we  were  over- 
taken by  a  wave  that  almoft  filled  the  boat,  and 
the  next  drove  us  on  the  dry  fand, 

To  find  ourfelves  once  more  fafe  upon  the 
land,  gave  us  no  fmall  fatisfaclion,  though  in  fo 
deftitute  a  (rate  :  the  joy  at  having  efcaped  thofe 
dangers,  which  fo  long  had  been  the  chief  objecls 
of  our  dread,  made  us,  for  a  few  moments,  for- 
get that  we  were  matched  from  them,  merely  to 
be  expofed  to  others  more  inevitable  ;  that  we 
had  eicaped  one  fpecies  of  death,  probably  to 
undergo  another,  more  lingering  and  painful. 
What  molt  affecled  us,  was, -the  diurefs  of  our 
companions,  whom  we  had  left  on  board,  whofe 
fomentations,  and  cries  for  help,  we  could  hear 
very  diftinclly.  But  it  was  impoilible  for  us? 
however  anxious,  to  afford  them  2ny  affiilance, 
Our  boat  being  beat  high  upon  the  fand,  could 
now  be  of  no  ufe,  either  to  us  or  to  them,  while 
the  fea  was  running  to  fuch  2  decree,  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  a  human  being  to  relieve 
them. 

The  night  was  now  approaching,  and  we  had 
not  long  remained  in  this  fituation,  ere  we  found 
ourfelves  getting  {tiff  with  cold  ;  and  the  gale 
continuing  as  fevere  as  ever,  we  were  obliged  to 
wade,  with  extreme  difficulty,  up  to  our  waifts 

in 
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in  mow,  to  the  fhelter  of  a  thick  wood,  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  beach3 
This  ^afforded    fome   relief  from   the   piercing 
north- weft  wind  ;  yet  a  fire  was  ftill  wanting,  to 
warm  our  frozen  limbs,  and  we  had  not  where- 
withal to  kindle  one.      We  had,  indeed,  taken 
the  precaution  to  put  a  tinder-box  in  the  boar, 
but   the  water  hsd  rendered   it  totally-  ufelefs. 
Freezing,  as  we  Mood,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done,  but  to  keep  the  blood  in  motion  by  exer- 
cife  :  I,  therefore^  recommended  it  fo  the  men, 
to  move  about,  being  better  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  cold  climates,  and  that  of  froft,  than 
arty  of  my  companions.      My  advice  was  ftricl> 
ly  adhered  to,  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  the 
young  paffenger,  whom- 1  have  already  mention- 
ed, being  overcome  with  the-feverity  of  the  wea- 
ther, threw  himfelf  down,  in  order  to  deep  ;  for 
extreme  cold  always  occasions  a  ileepy  fenfation, 
that  is  not  eafily  to  be  refitted.      I  ufed  my  ut~ 
mod  endeavours^  both  by  perfuafion  and  force, 
to  roufe  hi  my  and  make  him  (land  on  his  legs, 
but  all   to  no  purpofe  ;  fo-  I  was  obliged  to  let 
him  purfue  his  inclination.    After  walking  about 
for  half  an   hour  longer,  during  which   time,  I 
felt  fuch  a  ftrong  defire  to  fleep,   that  I  fnou'd 
have  lain  down  myfelf,  had   I  not  been  aware  of 
the  fatal  confequences  attending  it,  I  went  to  the 
place  where  the  bov  lay,  and,   putting  my  hand 
on  his  face,  and  finding  it  quite  cold,  I  obferved 
to  the  mate,  riho  was  clofe  by,  that  I  believed  hs 
was  dead.      To  which  the  youth  anfweied,   im- 
mediately, that  he  was  not  yet  dead,,  but   would 
be  fo  very  fliortly  j  and  requeued  i  would  write, 

if 
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if  I  furvived,  to  his  father,  at  New-York,  and 
.  inform  him  of  the  circumstances  of  his  fon's 
misfortune.  In  about  ten  minutes,  we  found 
that  he  had  expired,  and,  as  I  imagined,  without 
any  pain  whatever,  at  leaft  without  any  acute 
fenfation  of  it.  Yhefe  trivial  matters  would  be 
unworthy  of  notice,  but  as  they  ferve  to  mew 
the  effect  of  intenfe  cold  on  the  human  body, 
and  to  prove,  that  freezing  to  death,  is  not  al- 
ways attended  with  fo  much  pain  as  is  common- 
ly fuppofed. 

The   death  of   the  boy  could   not  deter   the 
reft  of  my  fellow-fufferers  from  giving  way  to 
this  drowfy  fenfation  ;  and   three   of    them    lay 
down,  in   fpite  of  my  repeated  exhortations  to 
the  contrary.    Finding  it  impoflible  to  keep  them 
on  their  legs,  1  broke  a  branch,  and,  defiring  the 
mate  to  do  the  fame,  our  employment,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  was  to  prevent  them 
from  fleeping,  by  beating  rhem  continually  with 
the  brandies.     This   was  an   exercife   ufeful  to 
ourfelves,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  pre'erved   the 
lives  of  our  companions.    The  day  light,  which 
we  looked  for  with  fuch  anxious  expectation,  at 
length  appeared,   when  I  deiired  the  men  to  pull 
down  their  (lockings,  and   let   me  examine  their 
legs,  as  they  obferved    they  had    no   feeling   in 
them.      As  foon  as    I   eatt  my  e\es  on   ihem,  I 
perceived,  very  clearly,  thai  thev  were  frozen,  at 
jeail,  half  way  Up  ;    and    deiired  they  would  im- 
mediately rub  them  with  fnow,    which  they  did 
for  a  confiderabk  time,  but  to  little  purpofe  ;  for 
it  was  impcilible  to  reitore  them  to  their  feel- 
ing. 
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I  then  went  with  the  mate,  down  to  the  beach, 
to  fee  if  we  could  di (cover  any  traces  of  the  fnip, 
and  our  companions,  whom  we  had  left  on 
board,  and,  to  our  great  furprife  and  fatisfaction, 
found  (he  had  not  yet  gone  to  pieces,  though 
the  wind  continued  with  unabated  feverity.  -My 
firft  ftudy,  now,  was,  how  to  get  them  afhore, 
our  own  fafety,  as  well  as  their's,  depending  on 
it.  1  was  almofl  ftiff  with  cold,  but  found  feel- 
ing in  every  part,  and  was  therefore  certain  I 
could  not  be  frozen.  What  feemed  greatly  to 
facilitate  the  undertaking,  was,  that  the  vefiel  had3 
by  this  time,  beat  much  nigher  the  fhore,  fo  that 
the  diitance  was  but  very  fmall  at  low  water.  It 
was  high  flood,  when  we  arrived  on  the  beach  5 
we  were  therefore  obliged  to  wait  till  the  -ide  was 
out,  when  we  advifed  th'ff  people  on  board,  to 
faften  a  rope  to  the  jib-boom,  by  which  they 
might  fwing  themfelves,  one  by  one,  toward  the 
fhore.  They  accordingly  adopted  this  expedi- 
ent, and,  by  watching  the  motion  of  the  fea,  and 
feizing  the  opportunity  of  Twinging  themfelves, 
as  the  waves  retired,  they  all  got  fate  on  the  land, 
except  a  carpenter,  who  was  a  pafienger  in  the 
veflel.  He  did  not  think  proper  to  venture,  in 
this  manner,  or  was  unable,  having,  the  night 
before,  made  rather  too  free  with  the  bottle.  We 
were  happy,  however,  to  get  fo  many  of  them 
on  (bore,  every  one  of  whom,  a  few  hours  be- 
fore, we  concluded  mult  have  peri died. 

The  captain  i*ad,  fortunately,  before  he  left  the 
/hip,  put  fome  materials  for  ftriking  a  -light,  in 
his  pocket.       We  therefore  went  to  work  in 

cutting 
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tutting  wood,  and  gathering  the  branches  that' 
lay  fcattercd  upon  the  ground,  of  which  we  made 
a  fire,  with  all  pofiible  expedition,  and  were  Imp* 
py,  for  fome  time,  in  hovering  about  it,  and 
Varming  our  benumbed  limbs.  Confidering 
the  extreme  cold  we  had  endured  for  fuch  a 
length  of  time,  no  luxury  could  be  equal  to  that 
•f  the  fire  ;  but  this  gratification  was,  like  many 
others,  to  ieveral  of  my  companions,  followed 
by  the  moil  excruciating  pain,  as  foon  as  their 
frozen  parts  began  to  thaw.  Several  of  thofe 
who  had  remained  all  night  in  the  veffel,  as  well 
as  thofe  who  came  afhore  with  me  in  the  boat, 
had  been  frozen  in  different  parts  of  their  mem- 
bers. The  diffrefs  that  was  now  painted  in  the 
faces  of  thefe  unfortunate  men,  from  the  tor- 
tures they  underwent,  was  beyond  exprefiion  : 
this  I  knew  would  be  the  cafe,  before  i  heard 
them  complain  ;  but,  as  there  was  no  remedy, 
did  not  think  it  neceflary  to  give  them  any  inti- 
mation of  it. 

When  we  came  to  examine  into  our  numbers', 
I  obferved  that  a  Captain  Green,  a  paflenger, 
was  miffing ;  and  was  informed,  that  he  had 
fallen  afleep  on  board  the  vefTel,  and  had  been 
frozen  to  death.  We  were  rather  uneafy  about 
the  man  who  rh'U  remained  on  board,  yet  had 
fome  hopes  of  laving  his  life,  in  cafe  the  fhip 
did  not  go  to  pieces,  at  the  return  of  low  water  : 
rut  it  being  too  difficult  to  undertake  in  the 
night,  we  were  under  the  neceflity  of  waiting 
till  the  following  day.  This  flight  we-paffed  a 
little  better  than  the  laft  ;  yet,  notwithflandin'g 
■AC  had  a  good  fire,  we  found  extreme  inconvc-^ 

niency 
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niency  from  the  total  want  of  covering,  as  well 
as  from  hunger,  a  new  mifery,  that  we  had  hi- 
therto been  unacquainted  with.  Befides  which, 
the  greatest  part  of  our  number  were  in  the  moft 
wretched  (late  imaginable,  from  the  fores  occafi- 
oned  by  the  froft. 

The  next  mornin-r,  as  many  of  us  as  were 
able,  went  to  the  beach,  to  contrive  fome  means 
to  extricate  the  carpenter,  whofe  voice  we  heard 
on  board  the  veffel.  The  fea  ftill  running  with 
the  fame  violence  as  before,  we  could  not  put  out 
the  boat  to  his  affifhnce,  and  were,  therefore, 
obliged  to  wait  the  return  of  low  water,  when 
we  perfuaded  him  to  come  on  fhore  in  the  faiws 
manner  as  the  others  had  done  ;  but  this  he  ac- 
complished with  much  difficulty,  being  very 
weak,  and  frozen  in  different  parts  of  his  limbs. 
We  ftill  rem  lined  without  any  kind  of  provisi- 
ons, and  began  to  be  reduced  in  ftrengtru  for 
want  of  nourishment. 

The  7th  and  8th,  the  £ale  continued  as  boif- 
terous  as  ever  ;  and,  in  flee  night;  between  the 
8th  and  9th  of  December,  the  (hip  went  to 
pieces,  from  the  (tern  to  the  main-m  it,  from  the 
extreme  violence  with  which  the  fea  broke  againft 
her.  By  this  part  of  her  go  fag  to  pieces,  we  ob- 
tained fome  provifions,  which  wafhed  on  more, 
viz.  fome  pieces  of  fait  beef,  like  wife  fome  frefti 
meat,  that  hung  ovjr  the  ftern,  and  a  quantity  of 
onions,  that  the  captain  had  on  board  for  fate; 
This  reKef  was  very  feafonable,  it  being  now  the 
fourth,  day  fince  we  had  eaten  any  kind  of  pro- 
vifion  whatever.  Having  no  utenfils,  we  dreffed 
our  meat  in  the  befl  manner  we  could,  and  made 

what 
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what  we  thought  a  moft  delicious  repaft.  The 
fenfe  of  Imager  being  afluaged,  we  fet  to  work 
in  collecting  all  the  proviiions  we  could  find  fear- 
tered  upon  the  beach,  being  apprehenfive  that  we 
ihould  nor  Toon  getaiupply  from  any  other  quarter. 
This  done,  our  next  care  was  to  get  ourfeJves  under 
cover,"  and  form  fomekind  of  fhelter  from  the  pier- 
cing blart.  This  talk  was  not  an  eafy  one,  fo  many 
of  our  company  being  unable  to  move,  and  of 
the  remainder,  none  but  the  mate  and  myfslf 
capable  of  any  a^vhve  exertion,  being  ail  more  or 
lefs  bitten  by  the  froft;  and  our  number  reduced 
to  feventeen,  by  the  lofs  of  two  perfons,  as  al- 
ready mentioned.  A  quantity  of  deals  had  float- 
ed on  (hore  from  the  wreck:  of  thefe  we  carried 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  into  the  wood,  and 
by  ten  at  night  completed  a  kind  of  houfe,  about 
twenty  feet  long  and  ten  wide  ;  which  was  con- 
ftru&ed  in  the  following  manner  We  cut  two 
poles  of  the  abovementioned  length,  and,  having 
no  nails,  tied  them  at  a  proper  height  on  the 
outfide  of  two  trees,  at  the  diftance  of  twenty 
feet  from  each  other  :  the  interval  between  the 
poles,  which  was  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the 
trees,  ferved  for  the  fmoke  of  our  fire  to  go 
through  ;  the  fire  itfelf  being  laid  in  an  oblong 
petition,  extending  itfelf  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  houfe.  Againft  thefe  crofs  poles  we  placed 
boards  with  a  Hope  of  about  (ixty  degrees  to- 
wards the  ground,  which  confhruted  the  two 
principal  fides.  The  two  other  fides  were  com- 
pofed  of  boards  placed  perpendicular,  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  being  taken  in,  and  forming  part  of 
each  fide,  on  one  of  thefe  fides,  that  looked  to- 
ward 
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ward  the  fouth-eaft,  we  left  a  vacancy  for  the 
entrance. 

This  bufinefs  being  over,  we  examined  the 
.quantity  of  proviiions  we  had  collected,  and  had 
the  fatisfaction  to  find  that  we  had  in  ftore,  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  pounds  of  fait 
beef,  and  a  considerable  flock,  of  onions.  As  to 
bread,  we  had  none  ;  for,  when  the  veflel  went 
to  pieces,  the  cades  were  ftove,  and  the  bread  loft. 
Economy  and  good  management,  were  now 
highly  neeefTary,  to  make  our  little  dock  laft  as 
long  as  poftible,  it  being  quite  uncertain  when 
we  could  get  any  relief  ;  and,  in  confequence,  it 
was  determined,  that  each  man,  whether  fick  or 
well,  fhould  be  confined  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  beef,  and  four  onions  per  day,  as  long  as  the 
latter  ihould  laft.  This  wretched  allowance,  but 
juft  enough  to  keep  a  man  from  ftarving,  was  the 
utmoft  we  thought  it  prudent  to  afford  ourfelves, 
left  we  fhould  be  in  an  uninhabited  country  ;  for 
as  yet,  we  were  rather  uncertain  on  what  coaft 
we  were  caft  away  ;  though  afterwards,  on  com- 
paring circumftances,  we  concluded  it  muft  be  on 
the  iftand  of  Cape  Breton. 

On  the  nth  of  December,  being  the  fixth 
day  after  we  landed,  the  gale  abated,  and  gave  us 
an  opportunity  to  launch  our  boat,  and  get  on 
board  what  remained  of  the  veflel.  Three  of 
us  accordingly  embarked,  having,  with  much  la- 
bour, launched  the  boat,  and  cleared  her  of  the 
fand  and  ice.  As  foon  as  we  got  on  board  the 
wreck,  we  went  to  work  at  opening  the  hatches, 
and  having  but  one  axe,  and  the  cables  being  fro- 
zen over  them  in  aiblid  lump  of  ice,  it  took  the 

vol.  11.  C  whole 
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whole  day  to  accomplish  it.  The  next  day,  the 
weather  being  ftill  moderate,  we  went  again  on 
board,  and  having  cleared  away  the  remainder  of 
the  cable,  we  cut  up  part  of  the  deck,  in  order 
to  make  room  to  get  out  two  cafks  of  onions, 
v.  ith  a  fm all  barrel  of  beef,  containing  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  three  barrels  of 
apples,  fhipped  by  a  Jewifh  merchant,  ©f  Que- 
bec. We  likewife  found  a  quarter  cafk  of  po- 
tatoes, a  bottle  of  oil,  which  proved  very  fervice- 
■o  the  men's  fores,  another  axe,  a  large  iron 
5-wt;  two  camp-kettles,  and  about  twelve  pounds 
of  tallow  candles.  With  much  difficulty  we 
got  this  great  fupply  on  more.  On  the  13th,  we 
uvddc  i:  our  bimnefs  to  get  our  proviiions  flowed, 
away  in  a  corner  of  the  hut,  when,  on  opening 
the  apple-caiks,  we  found  their  contents,  to  our 
area:  fyrprife,  converted  into  bottles  of  Canadi- 
a  .  m,  a  more  valuable  commodity,  to  be 
fare,  than  apples,but  what  we  could  gladly  hive 
exchanged,  in  our  prefent  fnuation,  for  fomethmg 
more  friendly  to  the  ftomach  than  to  the  confu- 
tation. This  difappointment,  as  may  be  fup- 
pofed,  extorted  a  few  hearty  good  wifhes  to- 
wards the  Jew  ;  yet  we  found,  afterwards,  fome 
ufe  for  his  Canadian  balfam,  though  fomewhat 
different  from  what  he  intended  it  mould  be  ap- 
plied to. 

The  conflderable  fupply  we  get  from  on  board 
the  wreck,  enabled  us  the  next  day  to  add  four 
©nions  to  our  daily  allowance.  We  went  on 
board  once  more  on  the  14th,  and  cut  as  much 
of  the  fails  as  poffible  from  the  bovvfprit,  with 
part  of  which  we  covered  our  hut,  and  made  it 

tolerably 
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tolerably  warm  and  comfortable,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  feverity  of  the  weather.  By  this  time 
the  fores  of  the  men,  who  had  been  froft-  bitten, 
began  to  mortify,  and  caufed  their  toes,  fingers, 
and  other  parts  of  the  limbs  affected,  to  rot  off, 
their  anguifh  being  at  the  fame  time  almort  into- 
lerable. The  carpenter,  who  came  on  (bore 
after  the  others,  had  loft  the  greater!  part  of  his 
fe^t^  and  on  the  14th,  at  nighr,  became  delirious, 
in  which  unhappy  ftate  he  continued,  till  death 
releafed  him  the  following  day  from  his  miferable 
exiftence.  We  covered  him  with  fnow  and 
branches  of  trees,  having  neither  fpade  nor  pick- 
axe to  dig  a  grave  for  him  ;  nor  would  it  have 
b^Qn  pofTible,  if  we  had  been  provided  with  them, 
the  ground  being  in  this  climate  \o  hard  frozen 
during  the  winter,  as  to  be  almeft  impenetrable. 
Three  days  after,  our  fecond  mate  died  in  the 
fame  manner,  having  been  delirious  fome  hours 
before  he  expired.  We  felt  but  very  little  con- 
cern at  the  death  of  our  companions,  either  on 
their  account  or  our  own  :  for,  in  the  firff  place, 
we  confidered  it  rather  a  happinefs  than  a  mis- 
fortune, to  be  deprived  of  life,  in  our  prefent 
wretched  fituation,  and,  in  the  fecond,  becaufe 
there  became  the  fewer  mouths  to  confume  our 
jittle  tfock  of  provifions:  indeed,  had  not  ' 
paid  the  debt  of  nature,  we  mould  intheend 
have  been  reduced  to  the  fhocking  n'ecetfity  of 
killing  and  devouring;  on^  another.  Tliou^i 
not  yet  reduced  to  this  neceffity,  our  condi  ion 
was  fo  referable,  that  it  feemed  fcaftrefy  pafi 
for  -any  n?'-v  d:-l-er:;  to.make  a  lenfible  ^dditfi 
to  it.     Betides  th*  pjrofped  of  periihirig,  throi 

want. 
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W2nt,  in  that  defolate  place,  and  the  pain  arifing 
from  a  perpetual  fenfe  of  hunger  and  cold,  the 
agony  that  the  greateft  part  were  in,, from  the 
fores  occasioned  by  the  froft,  was  beyond  ex- 
preffion,  while  their  groans  were  almofi  equally 
diftrefimg  to  the  remainder — but  what  affected 
me  more  than  all  our  other  miferies,  was,  the 
quantity  of  vermin,  proceeding  from  the  men's 
fores,  and  continually  increasing,  which  infefted 
us  in  every  part,  and  rendered  us  difgufting  even 
lo  ourfelves.  Several,  however,  who  had  been 
but  flightly  frozen,  recovered  in  a  fhort  time, 
with  the  iofs  of  a  few  toes  and  fingers  ;  no  one 
having  entirely  efcaped  the  froft,  but  myfelf.  On. 
the  20th  another  failor  died,  after  having  been, 
like  the  others,  fome  time  in  a  aeTFrTum,  and 
was  buried,  or  rather  covered,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. Our  number  was  now  reduced  to  fourteen 
perfons  ;  yet  we  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  in- 
creafe  the  allowance  of  provific  ns,  but  ftill  kept 
it  at  the  rate  originally  fixed  on,  of  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  beef  per  diem. 

The  mate  and  I  had  frequently  gone  out  to- 
gether, tince  we  were  fhipwrecked,  to  try  if  we 
could  difcover  any  traces  of  inhabitants,  but,  hi- 
therto, without  fuccefs.  About  a  fortnight  after 
we  had  fixed  ourfelves  in  the  hut,  we  took  the 
opportunity  of  a  fine  day  to  walk  ten  or  twelve 
miles  up  a  river,  upon  the  ice,  where  we  ob- 
ferved  many  tracks  of  moofe-deer  and  other 
animals,  fome  of  which  we  might  have  killed, 
had  we  been  provided  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. In  our  progrefs  up  the  river  we  discover- 
ed 
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ed  feveral  trees  cut  on  one  fide,  as  we  imagined, 
by  an  axe,  which  gave  us  reafon  to  think  there 
might  he  Indians  near  at  hand.  On  going  up 
to  the  place,  we  could  plainly  perceive,  that  there 
had  been  feme  there  lately,  by  their  wigwam, 
which  ftill  remained  with  fome  frefh  bark  about 
it.  Welikewife  found  thefkin  of  a  moofe-deer 
hanging  acrofs-a  pole.  Yve  travelled  a  good 
way  further,  in  hopes  of  making  fome  more  dif- 
coveries  of  this  nature,  but  to  no  purpofe.  It 
gave  us,  neverthelefs,  fome  fatisfacfion  to  find> 
that  we  were  in  a  place  where  inhabitants  had 
been  lately,  as  it  was  probable  they  might  again 
return  there,  In  cafe  this  mould  happen,  I 
cut  a  long  pole,  and  (tuck  it  in  the  ice,  upon  the 
river  5  then  with  my  knife,  which  I  always  took 
care  to  preferve,  as  it  was  the  only  one  attiong 
us,  cut  a  piece  of  bark  from  a  birch  tree,  and 
forming  it  into  the  .  ihaps  of  a  hand,  with  tftc 
fore-finger  extended,  and  pointing  toward  our 
hut,  fixed  it  on  the  top  of  the  pole,  and  too£ 
away  the  moofe-fkin,  in  order  that  they  mi^ht 
perceive  that  fomt perfons  had  been  on  the  fpot 
fince  they  left  it,  and  the  route  they  had  taken 
on  their  return,  We  then  purfued  the  way  to 
our  habitation,  and  communicated  this  a^reeab'a 
information  to  our  companions,  who  were  not 
yet  able  to  move  about:  trifling  as  the  hopes 
were,  which  we  could  in  reafon  derive  from  this 
difcovery,  yet  it  gave  them  coniiderabie  fatis- 
faclion.  Twenty  days  being  elapfed  fince  our 
fhipwreck,  and  our  provinons  being  very  much 
reduced,  I  began  to  entertain  a  fufpicion,  that? 
there  was  fome  foul  play  during  my  abfence  at 
C  3  differ,  nt 
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different  times  from  the  hut,  in  fearch  of  inha- 
bitants. I  was  therefore  determined  to  find  out 
the  truth,  if  poffible,  by  keeping  a  ccnfiant  watch 
at  night  ;  by  which  means  1  at  length  difcover- 
cd,  that  the  depredators  were  no  other  than  the 
captain  'and  two  failors,  who  had  confumed  no 
Ids  than  feventy  pounds,  befides  a  quantity  of 
onions,  in  fo  fliort  a  fpace  of  time.  To  prevent 
fuch  unfair  practices  for  the  future,  the  mate  and 
I  never  went  out  together,  one  of  us  conftantly 
remaining  in  the  hut. 

We  continued  in  a  ftate  of  fufpenfe,  from  our 
taft  difcovery,  for  fome  days,  when  giving  up,  at 
length,  all  hopes  of  feeing  any  Indians  or  inhabi- 
tants in  this  place,  having  provifions  only  for  fix 
weeks  longer,  and  a  few  of  our  men,  together 
with  the  captain,  being  recovered,  1  propofed 
leaving  our  habitation,  with  as  many  as  could 
work  in  the  boat,  in  fearch  of  inhabitants.  This 
propofcl  was  unanimoufly  affented  to  ;  but 
when  we  came  to  think  how  it  was  to  be  put  in 
execution,  a  new  difficulty  ftarted  itfelf,  namely, 
that  of  repairing  the  boat,  which  had  been  beat 
in  fuch  a  manner  by  the  fea  upon  the  beach,  that 
every  feam  was  open.  We  rirft  attempted  to 
flop  them  with  dry  oakum,  but  foon  found  that 
it  would  not  anfvver  the  intended  purpofe,  and 
having  faved  no  pitch  from  on  board  the  wreck, 
we  began  to  defpair  of  the  pul.bility  of  repairing 
them.  I,  at  length,  thought  of  making  a  kind 
of  fuccedaneum  for  pitch, of  theCanadian  balfam, 
which,  as  I  before  mentioned,  had  been  fhipped 
for  apples,  and  had  been  by  us  brought  on  (hore 
under  thai  deception.     We  accordingly  went  to 

work 
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work  in  making  the  experiment,  and  boiled  a 
quantity  of  the  balfam  in  the  iron  kettle  we  had 
faved,  and  frequently  taking  it  off  the  fire  to 
cool,  we  foon  brought  it  to  a  proper  confidence. 
A  fufficient  quantity  of  it  being  prepared,  we 
turned  up  the  boat,  and  having  cleaned  her  bot- 
tom, gave  her  a  coat  of  the  balfam,  which  effec- 
tually flopped  up  all  crevices  for  the  prefent. 
This  done,  we  got  a  fmall  fail  rigged  to  a  maft, 
which  /hipped  and  unfhipped  occafionally  -,  and 
then  pitched  upon  the  perfons  who  were  to  go 
with  me  in  the  boat*  -    * 

By  the  i ft  of  January,  with  much  difficulty 
and  fatigue,  we  got  our  boat  in  tolerable  condi- 
tion, fo  that  fhe  could  fwim,  without  making 
much  water  ;  likewife  our  maft  and  fail  rigged, 
in  cafe  we  fhould  happen  to  get  a  fair  wind, 
which  we  could  not  often  expert  on  this  coaft, 
at  the  prefent  feafon  of  the  year  ;  for,  during  the 
winter  months,  it  blows  almoft  constantly  from 
weft  to  north- weft,  which  is  immediately  on  the 
land*  We  could  not  expect,  therefore,  to  have 
much  occafion  for  our  fail  ;  neverthelefs,  it 
might  fometimes  be  ferviceable,  and  afford  fome 
relief  to  the  rowers.  Wey  had  agreed  to  take 
fix  in  the  boat,  viz.  the  captain  and  mate,  two 
fail.ors,  myfelf  and  fervant  :  of  the  others,  none 
were  fo  far  recovered  as  to  be  judged  equal  to 
the  fatigues  we  might  expect  in  th's  expedition. 
Our  fhoes  being  all  nearly  worn  out,  my  em- 
ployment, during  the  whole  of  the  next  day, 
was,  to  make  a  kind  of  mowkifins,  or  Indian 
fhoes,  of  canvafs,  My  needle  was  nothing  more 
than  the  handle  of  a  pewter  fpoon,  which  I  had 

h  (hi  oncd 
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fafhioncd,  as  well  as  T  could,  for  the  purpofe,  andi 
the  fame  canvafs  funplied  me  with  thread.      As 
foon  as  I  had  made  twelve  pair,  which  was  two 
for  each  man  in  our  party,  we  divided  the  pro- 
vifions  that  remained,  into  fourteen  equal  parts, 
which  amounted  only  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
beef  per  day,  for  fix  weeks  ;  thofe  who  were  to 
ftay  behind,   fharing  as  much  as  we  who  were 
to  go  in  the  boat,  notwithstanding  the  great  fa- 
tigue which  we  had  every  reafon  to  expect.  Eve- 
ry neceiTary  preliminary  being  adjufted,  we  pro- 
pofed   fttting  off  the  next  day  ;  but  the  wind 
blowing  frefh  at  north-weft,  were  obliged  to  re- 
main  where  we  were,  till  the  fourth.     By  this 
time,  the  ice,  floating  in  prodigious  quantities  on 
the   coaft,  and    in  fome  places   collecting,   and 
blocking  up  the  bays3  rendered  our  undertaking 
extremely  Hazardous  ;  yet  we  thought  it  more 
advifeable,  to  face  any  danger,  and  to  eramnter 
any  hardfhin,  than  to  remain  in  our  prefent  fitu- 
ation,  with  a  certainty  of  ftarvmg,  . 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  ^th^  the  wind  mode?'  • 
ating,  we  got  our  provisions,  and  whatever  little 
matters  might  be  of  ferviee  to  us,  into  the  boat ; 
and,  having  taken  leave  of  our  companions,  fat 
off  on  our  expedition.  Having  got  about  eight 
miles  from  the  place  of  our  (hipwreck,  the  wind 
began  to  increafe,  and  blow  very  hard  at  fouth- 
eaft,  which  was  ijnmediatery  off  the  ffiore.  The 
boat,  as  well  as  the  oir?<>  being  none  of  the  heft, 
we  were  on  the  point  of  b.  ing  blown  out  to 
fea,  but  by  dint  of  rowing,  made  fhift  to'get  in- 
to a  deep  bay,   about   a  mile  a-head,  where  we- 

thought 
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ihought  we  might  pais  the  night  with  fafety. 
Having  got  every  thing  on  fhore,  we  hauled  our 
boat  up  as  high  as  our  ftrength  would  permit,. 
fo  as  to  prevent  the  Tea  from  doing  her  any  more 
damage.  This  done,  we  fet  to  work  in  lighting 
our  fire,  and  cutting  our  wood  for  the  night  : 
we  likewife  cut  fome  pine-branches,  the  fmailer 
of  which  ferved  us  to  lie  on,  and  the  larger,  in 
the  form  of  a  wigwam,  to  fhelter  us  from  ths: 
inclemency  of  the  weather. 

The  place  we  had  landed  on,  was  a  fine  fandy 
beach,  with  little  or  no  fnow  on  it.  Having  ob- 
ferved  fome  fmall  pieces  of  wood  caft  on  fhore 
by  the  tide,  that  had  formerly  been  cut  with  an 
axe,  and  a  number  of  long  poles  fcattered  along 
the  edge  of  the  bank,  which  had  likewife  been 
cut  in  the  fame  manner,  I  thought  it  likely  there 
might  be  fome  inhabitants  near  at  hand  ;  and 
propofed,  as  foon  as  we  had  taken  a  little  re- 
freshment, to  go  along  the  beach  to  a  high  point 
of  land,  at  about  two  miles  diftance,  which  was 
clear  of  wood,  and  appeared  to  be  cultivated  ; 
thinking  from  thence  we  might  make  fome  ufe- 
ful  difcoveries.  I  accordingly  fat  out,  foon  after, 
with  two  of  the  men  ;  and,  before  we  had  pro- 
ceeded a  mile,  faw  the  remains  of  a  fhallop,  or 
Newfoundland  timing-boat,  almoft  covered  with 
fand,  which  feemed  to  have  been  fet  on  fire. 
This  gave  us  hopes  of  discovering  fomething 
elfe  to  our  fatisfa&ion,  and  we  proceeded,  as  fa  ft 
as  we  could,  to  the  point  of  land.  Having  gain- 
ed the  top  of  it,  we  defcried,  to  our  inexpreffible 
joy,  a  few  houfes,  about  half  a  mile  diftant,  to- 
ward which  we  directed  our  courfe,  having  no 

doubt 
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doubt  but  that  we  fhould  now  meet  with  fome 
relief;  but,  on  coming  up  to  them,  found  they 
were  only  the  remains  of  fomc  oM  ftore-houfes, 
which  had  been  built  there  for  the  curing  of 
eod-fifh  ;  and,  to  all  appearance,  had  been  aban- 
doned fome  years  before. 

This  was  a  mortifying  difappointment  to  us* 
We  determined,  however,  to  make  the  moft  of 
our  difcovery  ;  and,  obferving  a  number  of  old 
cafks  lying  about,  in  different  parts,  we  fearched 
them,  as  well  as  the  houfes,  very  minutely,  in 
hopes  of  finding  fome  provifions  ;  but  to  no 
purpofe.  As  we  walked  along  the  point,  we  ga- 
thered about  a  quart  of  cranberries,  fome  of 
which  v^e  ate,  preferving  the  remainder  for  our 
companions.  Having  reconnoitred  every  part  of 
this  point,  without  any  further  fuccefs,  we  return- 
ed to  our  boat,  and  communicating  the  difcove- 
ries  we  made  to  our  companions,  gave  them  their 
fhare  of  the  berries  we  had  gathered.  Even 
thefe  difeoveries  gave  us  much  fatisfacYion,  as 
they  tended  to  confirm  our  hopes  of  finding  fome 
inhabitants  in  the  courfe  of  our  voyage  along  the 
co  ah. 

in  the  mean  time,  the  wind  enme  round  to 
the  north* weft, and  blew  with  fuch  violence,  as 
to  prevent  us  fr<jm  proceeding  on  our  voyage. 
It  continued  fo  for  two  days,  when,  happening 
to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  I  was  aito- 
nifhed  on  obfcrviner,  while  the  wind  continued 
blowing  as  hard  as  ever,  that  the  fea  was  entire- 
ly without  agitation.  I  immediately  awoke  the 
mate,  to  inform  him  of  this  extraordinary  phoc- 
fiomenon :  and  gofrlg  down  to  the  beach  to- 
gether 
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gether,  to  know  the  caufe,  we  found  the  fea  all 
covered  with  ice,  nothing  but  a  large  fheet  of  it 
being  to  be  feen  for  leagues  around.  This  was 
an  alarming  circumftance,  as  it  feemed  to  pre- 
clude all  poiiibility  of  proceeding  any  farther,  and 
might  give  us  caufe  even  to  regret  having  left 
our  habitations  ;  for,  though  we  were  fo  near, 
it  was  impo'Tible  to  return  by  land,  befides  other 
impediments,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  mow, 
which  was  irnpafTable,  unlefs  with  fnow-fhoes. 

The  wind  continued  to  blow  from  the  fame 
quarter  for  two  days  longer  j  and  at  length,  on 
the  9th,  it  became  perfectly  calm.  Next  morn- 
ing the  wind  came  round  to  the  fouth-eafl,  which 
was  dire&ly  off  the  landv  and  in  a  fhort  time 
blew  extremely  hard,  fe  that  by  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  there  was  not  a  pieee  of  ice  to  be 
[^ca  along  the  coal,  the  whole  of  it  being  blown 
out  to  fea.  This  was  a  very  pleafmg  fight  to 
us,  as  it  gave  us  a  profpecl:  of  being  extricated 
from  our  prefent  dreary  fituation.  However, 
the  violence  of  the  wind  prevented  us  from  mov- 
ing till  the  nth  of  January,  when  the*weatber 
being  moderate,  and  a  fine  light  breeze  blowing 
along  the  coaft,  we  launched  our  boat  with 
m ach  difficulty,  being  greatly  reduced  in  (Irengthj, 
for  want  of  a  due  degree  of  nourifhment.  Hav- 
ing got  round  the  clear  point  of  the  land,  we 
hoifted  our  fail  and  put  before  the  wind. 

The  weather  being  very  moderate,  and  little 
or  no  fea  running,  we  made  tolerable  way,  and 
had  not  proceeded  far,  before  we  defcried  an  ex- 
tern dy  high  point,  about  feven  leagues  a-head, 
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with  a  continued  precipice  along  the  coaft,  fo  that 
it  was  impoflible  for  us  to  land  on  any  part  of  it, 
before  we  came  to  that  headland.  1  his  made  it 
very  dangerous  to  attempt  the  paflfage  ;  for  if  the 
wind  fliould  happen  to  come  round  ro  the  north- 
weft,  we  muft  infallibly  have  perifhed  among 
the  rocks.  J3ut  danger  was  no  longer  an  object 
to  be  confidered  by  us  ;  fo  we  got  out  two  oars, 
not  being  able  to  ufe  any  more,  as  the  boat  had 
been  fo  much  damaged,  that  two  men  were 
conitantly  employed  in  keeping  her  clear  of 
water,  and,  with  the  atfiitance  of  a  fair  wind, 
made  the  point  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night  ; 
but  finding  no  place  that  we  could  poflibly  land 
on,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  along  the  coal!  till 
two  in  the  morning,  when  the  wind  increafing, 
and  a  ftony  beach  appearing,  on  which  we  mould 
not  hive  thought  it  expedient  to  land,  had  the 
wind  been  moderate,  we  were  obliged  to. put 
afhore,  and  immediately  got  our  provisions  out 
of  the  boar.  The  beach  was  of  fome  height 
from  the  furface  of  the  water,  the  fea  having 
beat  the  gravel  up  into  a  kind  of  bank  ;  which 
rendered  it  impoflible  for  us  to  haul  our  boat  up. 
We  were  therefore  obliged  to  leave  her  to  the 
mercy  of  the  fea. 

The  place  where  we  landed,  was  a  beach  of 
about  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  bounded  *t 
the  diftance  of  about  fifty  yards  from  the  water's 
e  I  *e,  by  a  precipice  of  at  leait  one  hundred  feet 
in  height,  which  inclofed  it  on  all  fides,  if  the 
wind  fhould  come  round  to  the  north- weft,  we 
knew  that  we  fhouid  beentirely  deprived  offhel- 
ter,  yet,  as    it  blew  too  frelh  for  us  to  attempt 
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putting  to  Tea  again,  we  were  obliged  to  remain 
there,  notwithftanding  thefe  inconveniences. 

On  the  13th  the  wind  came  round  to  the 
north-well,  and  blowing  very  hard,  the  Tea  beat 
with  fuch  violence  againlft  the  (hore,  as  to  drive 
our  boat  twenty  yards  higher  than  (lie  was,  and 
to  beat  feveral  holes  in  her  bottom.  Now  was 
the  time  for  us  to  feel  all  the  miferies  of  our 
prefent  fituation  ;  for,  being  furrounded  by  pre- 
cipices, which  prevented  us  from  fheltering  our- 
felves  in  the  woods,  and  having  fo  little  covering, 
and  no  firing,  but  what  we  collected  from  fome 
pieces  of  timber,  which  floated  accidentally  upon 
the  (hore,  we  could  but  juif  keep  ourfelves  from 
abfolute  freezing.  The  fame  weather  continued 
for- eight  days,  with  a  prodigious  fall  of  fnow,  a 
circuinfcance  that  added  to  our  other  incon- 
veniences. At  length,  on  the  21ft,  the  weather 
became  mere  moderate,  and  the  fnow  ceafed, 
having  in  the  courfe  of  this  laft  week,  fallen  to 
the  depth  of  three  feet,  perpendicular.  This 
gave  us  an  opportunity  ot  cooking  our  provifions, 
which  we  had  done  but  once,  fince  our  landing. 
Even  this  was  a  great  lofs  to  us,  as  the  water 
that  the  meat  was  boiled  in,  afforded  us  almofl 
as  much  nourishment,  as  the  meat  itfelf. 

Next  day  we  contrived,  with  much  labour,  to 
turn  our  boat  half  way  over,  in  order  to  examine 
the  damage  (he  had  received,  which  we  found 
confiJcrable  ;  the  coat  of  balfam  being  entirely 
rubbed  off,  and  feveral  holes  made  in  her  bot- 
tom. We  expected  the  ice  would  go  to  fea,  as 
it  had  done  once  before,  whenever  the  wind 
ihould   come    round  to   the.  fouthward  ;    and 
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therefore  thought,  if  we  could  but  get  our  boat 
repaired,  that  we  might  ft  ill  have  feme  chance 
of  meeting  with  inhabitants.  But  the  great 
difficulty  v\as,  how  to  repair  it  ;  for  we  had  no 
pitch  or  balfam  left,  and  but  liule  dry  oakum, 
which  was  of  no  fervice  to  us,  without  the  form- 
er. After  trying  various  methods,  we  nt  lad 
gave  it  up  as  a  thing  entirely  impracticable,  and 
began  to  turn  our  thoughts  toward  fome  other 
means,  of  getting  out  of  this  bleak  and  barren 
place,  to  fearch  for  relief,  in  an  uninhabited 
country. 

Though  it  was  impofllble  for  us,  to  climb  the 
precipice,  by  which  we  were  encompaffed,,  yet, 
if  we  were  determined  to  abandon  our  boat,  we 
imagined,  that  we  might  eafily  get  into  the 
woods,  by  walking  along  fhore  upon  the  ice, 
which  frill  covered  the  lea,  and  had strength 
fufficient  to  bear  any  weight.  In  fa<ft3  the  mate 
and  I,  prppofed  walking  a  few  miles  on  it,  in 
order  to  make  the  experiment.  We  accordingly 
fat  our,  and  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  we 
came  to  the  entrance  of  a  river,  and  a  fine  fandy 
beach,  where,  hud  cur  good  fortune  directed  us 
to  land,  we  might  have  lived  more  comfortably, 
and  have  preferved  our  boat.  But  what  was  to 
b:  done  now,  that  we  could  get  into  the  woods  ? 
We  could  not  think  of  walking  acrofs  them,  in 
fearch  of  a  cultivated  country  :  befides,  that  we 
fljou  d  be  entirely  ignorant,  how  to  direct  our 
couife  ;  the  depth  of  fnow,  which  had,  by  this 
time,  increafed  to  fix  feet,  in  the  wood,  rendered 
it  ipipoflible  for  us  to  travel,  without  fnow- 
fhoes.      After  confulting   together,  we  at  laft 
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came  to  a  refolution,  of  taking,  the  next  day, 
what  provifions  we  had,  upon  our  backs,  and 
coafting  along  the  ice,  till  we  could  difcover 
fomc  inhabitants  ;  expe&ing,  from  its  prefent  ap- 
pearance of  ftrength,  that~it  would  remain  for 
fome  time  longer  :  and  th£  wind  having  drifted 
the  greateft  part  of  the  mow  off  it,  we  compu- 
ted trrat  we  fhould  be  able  to  walk  about  ten 
miles  a  day,  even  in  our  prefent  weak  and  re- 
duced condition. 

This  being  fully  refolved,-  we  were  to  fet  out 
the  morning  of  the  24th  ;  but  on  the  night 
preceding  it,  the  wind  came  round  to  the  fouth- 
eaft,  and  blew  hard,  attended  with  fnow  and 
rain;  fo  that  in  the"  morning,  as  I  already  ap- 
prehended would  be  the  C3?e,  that  whole  meet 
of  ice,  which  the  night  before  looked  fo  firm, 
was  demolished,  or  driven  out  to  fea.  Thus 
were  all  our  fchemes  fruftrated — neither  ice  to 
walk  on,  nor  boat  to  carry  us  through  the 
water;  not  even  a  poflibility  of  moving  from 
this  place,  where  we  were  embayed,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  infurmountable  precipices.  Thus 
circumftanced,  we  were  aga  n  obliged  to  turn 
our  thoughts  toward  fome  fcheme  for  repairing 
our  boat  :  upon  that  our  only  hope  depended. 
We  had  plenty  of  oakum  to  ftop  up  the  holes 
and  feams,  but  nothing  to  fubftitute  in  the  room 
of  pitch,  to -prevent  the  water  from  penetrating. 
I  at  length  thought  of  a  plan,  which  I  imagined 
might  have  the  wifhed-for  erTe£t,  namely,  that 
of  throwing. water  over  the  oakum,  and  letting 
it  freeze  into  a  cake  of  ice.  As  foon  as  day  ap- 
peared, I  refolved  to  put  this  fcheme  to  the  teft, 
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and  having  cleared  the  boat  of  fnow  and  gravel, 
immediately  went  to  work.  The  men  in  gene- 
ral made  light  of  my  undertaking,  and  ailifted, 
with  much  reluctance,  thinking  that  they  were 
throwing  away  their  labour.  However,  I  ibon 
convinced  them  to  4te  contrary  ;  for,  by  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  continually  throw- 
ing water  over  the  oakum,  we  froze  up  every 
feam  and  hole,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  not  a  drop 
of  water  could  enter,  as  long  as  the  weather  con- 
tinued freezing,  as  at  prefent. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  the  weather  being 
moderate,  and  a  li<:ht  breeze  directly  off  the 
fLore,  we  got  our  boat  very  carefully  launched, 
and  fat  off  early  in  the  morning  from  this  ill- 
omened  bay.  We  had  the  pleafure  to  obferve 
that  the  boat  made  little  or  no  water,  fo  that  we 
were  enabled  to  keep  our  four  oars  continually 
at  work.  As  we  advanced  along  the  coaft,  we 
found  it  dill  bordered  by  nothing  but  barren  pre- 
cipices, with  every  four  ©r  five  miles  perhaps  a 
fmall  fandy  beach. 

The  weather  continued  very  moderate  all  the 
day  of  the  27th,  fo  that,  by  fix  o'clock  in  the  e- 
vening,  we  computed  that  we  had  rowed  about 
twelve  miles  from  where  we  departed  in  the 
Bnorning,  This  indeed  would  be  but  an  indif- 
ferent day's  work  for  people  in  health  and  vi- 
gour, but  a  great  deal  for  thofe  in  our  circum- 
itances  ;  not  only  being  extremely  weakened  and 
reduced,  but  the  boat  itfelf  being  very  heavy  and 
imwiejdy,  from  the  quantity  of  ice  in  it.  We 
put  afliore  about  fix  o'clock,  upon  a  fmall  fandy 
beach,   and,    by  placing  oars    under   our  boat, 
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dragged  her  carefully  fome  yards  from  the  water, 
fo  that  (he  lay  very  fafe,  while  the  wind  continu- 
ed as  it  then  was.  We  next  cut  fome  branches, 
and  having  made  a  fire,  fheltered  ourfelves,  as 
well  as  poffible,  in  the  wood.  Our  tinder  being 
nearly  confumed,  1  was  obliged  to  furnifh  a  frefh 
fupply,  by  cutting  away  the  back  part  of  my 
fhirt,  which  I  had  worn  ever  fince  we  left  the 
fhip. 

A  mower  of  rain,  the  next  day,  unfortunate- 
ly melted  all  the  ice  off  our  boat  :  we  were, 
therefore,  prevented  from  going  any  farther,  till  a 
return  of  the  froff,  and  had  the  mortification  to 
lofe  the  benefit  of  a  fine  day,  in  the  courfe  of 
which,  we  might  have  proceeded,  with  a  good 
boat,  feveral  leagues  more  on  our  journey.  What 
made  the  matter  worfe,  was,  that  our  provifions 
were  now  reduced  to  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
beef  for  each  man.  On-  the  morning  of  the 
29th,  the  mate  having  wandered  a  little  diftance 
from  our  fire,  returned  in  hafte  to  inform  me, 
that  he  had  difeovered  a  partridge  perched  on  the 
bough  of  a  tree,  which  he  thought  I  might  poffi- 
bly  devife  fome  method  of  catching.  I  imme- 
diately went  to  the  place  where  he  had  ken  it, 
and  found  it  in  the  fame  fituation  as  before.  Ob- 
ferving  that  the  bird  was  very  tame,  and  not  1- 
bove  fourteen  fee-t  from  the  ground,  I  cut  down 
a  long  pole,  and  taking  part  of  the  rope-yarn  that 
fattened  my  canvafs  (hoes,  made  a  running  loop 
of  it,  and  fixed  it  to  the  end  of  the  pole  ;  then 
walking  foftly  under  the  tree,  and  lifting  the  pole 
gently  up,  I  fixed  the  loop  about  the  partridge's 
neck,  and  giving  it  a  fudden  jerk,  doled  the  loop, 
D  3  and 
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and  fecured  the  bird.  The  mate,  as  well  as  my- 
feif,  as  Toon  as  1  had  caught  it,  laughed  very 
heartily,  for  the  firft  time  that  either  of  us  had- 
any  inclination  to  fmile  fince  our  fhipwreck.  We 
then  vent  toward  the  fire  with  our  prize,  and 
boiled  it  in  fome  melted  ihow,  together  with  a 
little  fait  water,  to  give  the  broth  a.relifh  :  hav- 
ing divided  it,  when  dreffed,  into  fix  equal  parts, 
and  caft  lots  for  the  choice  of  each,  we  fat  down 
to  what  we  found  a  delicious  meal  ;  the  only 
one,  excepting  the  quart  of  cranberries,  for 
which  vie  v\ere  indebted  to  chance,  or  providence, 
fince  we  had  been  call  upon  the  illand. 

On   the   afternoon   of  the  29th,   it  began   to 
freeze  hard,  when  we  took  the  advi  f  the 

froft,  to  ftop  the  boat's  leaks,  as  before  ;  and  the 
wind  itill  continuing  moderate,  we  launched  her, 
as  foon  as  that  bufinefs  was  completed,  and  put 
to  fea.  The  day  being  almoft  fpent,  before  we 
fat  off,  we  could  not  make  above  (even  miles,  to 
a  faudy  beach  and  thick  wood,  which  feemed  to 
afford  a  tolerable  fhelter.  In  this  place  we  palled 
the  night  ;  and  the  next  day,  the  weather  being 
fliil  favorable,  we  launched  our  boat  betimes  in 
the  morning,  in  order  to  get,  before  night,  as  far 
fs  pombie  on  our  journey  ;  Uit  we  had  not  pro- 
ceeded above  fix  miles,  before  the  \  hen* 
jog  up  from  the  fouth-eaft,  obliged  us  to  put  a- 
(hore,  and  haul  up  our  boat. 

A    heavy  fall   of  rain,  whidh   continued    the 
whole  day,  rendered  our  fituation  extremely  un- 
rfortable,  and  melted  again  the  icy  caulking  of 
the  boat.     We  were  therefore   to  confole  pur- 
ls well  as  we  could,  in  the  certainty  of  re- 
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maining  here  till  the  return  of  the  froft,  and 
mean  while,  prcpofed  to  reconnoitre,  as  far  as 
our  reduced  ftate  would  allow  us,  into  the  coun- 
try. In  this,  however,  we  were  prevented  by  the 
quantity  of  fnow  which  frill  lay  on  the  ground, 
and  was  not  yet  fufficiently  frozen,  to  bear  our 
weight,  without  rackets,  or  fnow-fhoes.  Toward 
the  ipring  of  the  year,  in  thefe  cold  climates, 
they  may,  for  the  molt  part,  be  difpenfed  with, 
when  the  fnow  has  become  more  condenfed  by 
its  own  weight,  the  influence  of  the  fun,  and  the 
rains,  which  began  to  fall  at  this  feafon.  The 
froft  then  returning,  after  the  thaw,  forms  a  kind 
of  incrustation  on  the  furface,  that  will  bear  a 
man's  weight,  without  finking.  Had  this  feafon 
been  arrived,  we  fhould  have  abandoned  our  cra- 
zy boat,  and,  taking  the  little  provifion  we  full 
pofTeiTed,  have  made  an  attempt  to  difcover  in- 
habitants, by  a  march  into  the  heart  of  the 
country  ;  perhaps  it  was  fortunate  we  could  not 
attempt  it,,  as  in  all  probability,  we  mould  have 
periihed  in  the  woods. 

Not  having  it  in  our  power  to  wander  toward 
any  other  part,  we  walked  along  the  more  as  far 
as  we  were  able,  and  faw  nothing  that  could  at- 
tract: our  notice,  but  fome  (tumps  of  trees,  from 
which  the  trunks  might  have  been  cut  fome  years 
before  :  from  this  circumftance,  we  could  collect 
no  very  fanguine  hope  of  being  near  an  inhabi- 
ted country.  Soon  after,  the  wind  doming  round 
to  the  north-weft,  and  bringing  the  froft  along 
with  it,  we  were  once  more  enabled  to  repair  our 
boat,  and  to  prepare  for  launching  it,  as  (oon  as 
the  wind  ihouid  abate  its  violence.  This  hap- 
pening, 
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pening,  in  fome  degree,  on  the  ift  of  February, 
we  immediately  embarked,  and  purfued  our 
coafting  voyage  ;  but  the  feverity  of  the  cold 
having  formed  a  quantity  of  ice,  it  was  with  ex- 
treme labour  that  we  contrived  to  get  five  miles 
before  night,  one  of  our  party  being  employed  in 
breaking  the  ice  with  a  pole,  and  clearing  it  from 
the  bows  of  the  boat. 

The  following  day,  the  wind  blowing  frefh 
from  the  north-weft  quarter,  prevented  us  again 
from  proceeding  any  farther,  till  the  3d,  when, 
coming  round  to  the  weft,  which  is  directly  along 
the  fhore,  and  the  rnoft  favourable  that  could 
blow  for  us,  we  were  enabled  to  embark,  and 
purfue  our  voyage.  Our  boat,  notwithstanding 
all  our  diligence  in  caulking,  made  now  fo  much 
water,  that  we  were  obliged  to  keep  one  man 
conftantly  at  work  in  baling  it  out  with  a  camp- 
kettle.  The  wind,  however,  was  as  fair  as  we 
could  wifh,  and  being  neither  too  flack  nor  too 
violent,  we,  for  lome  time,  went  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour,  with  the  afliftance  of  our 
oars  ;  but  foon  after,  the  wind  increafing,  we 
laid  in  our  oars,  and  ran  under  our  fail  alone,  at 
the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour. 

After  having  run  above  fixteen  miles,  we  dis- 
covered an  exceeding  high  land,  about  fix  leagues 
diftanr,  with  feveral  other  mountains  and  large 
bays  between  us  ;  and,  it  being  yet  early  in  the 
day,  a  fine  wind,  and  no  great  fea,  we  were  in 
hopes,  if  the  wind  fhould  not  increafe  too  much, 
that  we  fhould  be  able  to  reach  it  before  night. 
As  we  proceeded  along  the  coaft,  we  found  it  in 
tvery  part  high. and  rocky-   which  made  us  very 
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uneafy,  left  tlie  wind  fhould  rife,  before  we  could 
make  the  head-land.  About  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  we  fuppofed  we  were  within 
three  leagues  of  it,  we  difcovered  an  iiland  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  main  ;  and,  on  compar- 
ing circumftances,  we  concluded  that  the  iiland 
mull  be  that  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  high  land,  the 
north  point  of  Cape  Breton.  The  prodigious 
height  of  the  land,  led  us  into  an  erroneous  com* 
putation  of  its  diftance  ;  for,  notwithftanding 
we  had  fuppofed  that  we  were  within  three 
leagues  of  it,'  when  we  firft  discovered  the  iiland 
of  St.  Paul,  we  found,  before  we  reached  it,  that 
we  had  run  near  five  leagues. 

it  was  almoff.  dark  by  the  time  we  reached  the 
North  Cape  ;  where,  finding  no  place  to  land, 
we  were  obliged  to  double  the  Cape,  and  conti- 
nue our  journey.  The  wind  now  began  to 
freihen,  and  we  had  a  heavy  fea  from  the  north- 
eaft  to  encounter,  as  foon  as  we  came  oppofite  to 
the  Cape.  After  having  doubled  it,  our  courfe 
lay  in  a  very  different  direction  from  what  it  had 
been  in  the  morning  ;  fo  that  we  were  obliged 
to  ftrike  our  fail,  and  take  to  the  oars.  The 
wind,  at  the  fame  time,  blew  fo  hard  off  the  high 
lands,  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  we 
could  keep  along  the  coait :  had  we  not  been^af- 
fifted  by  a  heavy  fwell,  that  came  from  the  north- 
eaft,  we  muft  certainly  have  been  blown  out  to 
fea. 

Finding  no  place  to  land  during  the  night,  we 
continued  rowing  as  clofe  as  we  could  to  the 
rocks,  til!  about  five  in  the  morning  ;  when, 
bearing  the  fea  run  on 'the  fhore  very  long  and 

heavy, 
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heavy,  we  imagined  that  we  mud  be  off  a  fandy 
beach.      We  accordingly  rowed  toward  the  land, 
and,  at  the  diftance  of  fifty  yards,  for  it  was  yet 
dark,   were   able  to  difcern  a  beach  at  leaft  four 
miles  in  length.      it  was  nor,  however,  a  conve- 
nient place  i-Jr  us  to  put  in,  on  account  of  the 
furr~    and  a  long  and  heavy  fea  that  rolled  on  it  ; 
yet  being  fo  much  fatigued  with  rowing,  that  we 
were   incapable  of  proceeding   any   farther,    we 
were  obliged  to  attempt  a  landing.     This  we  ef- 
fected  with   more  eafe  than  we  looked  for,   and 
fuffered  no  other  inconvenience,  but  thV-of  hav- 
ing our  boat  nearly  filled  with  wate>r  on  the  beach.* 
Having  landed,  our  fir  ft  care  was  to  haul  up  the 
boat,  that   fhe  might   meet   with  no  further  da- 
mage from  the  fea.   We  then  got  into  the  woods> 
which  lay  clofe  to  the  more;  and,  as  1  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  put  our  tinder-box  in  my  bo- 
fom,  before  we  landed,  to  preferve  it  from  the 
water,  we  contrived  to  kindle  a  fire  ;  a  refresh- 
ment we  had  much  occafion  for,  having  got  wet 
in  landing,  and  being  in  fo  weak  and  reduced  a 
condition,  that  it  was  with  the  greateft  difficulty 
we  could  keep  ourfelves  awake  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  before  the  fire ;  fo  that  we  were  under  the 
neceffity  of  watching  in  turn,  left,  all  being  afleep 
her,   the   fire  fhould  go  out,  and  we  fhould 
be  frozen  to  death.     Having  now  time  to  confi- 
der  every  circumftance,   and    finding,   as  foon  as 
day-light  appeared,    that  the  land  ftill  continued 
to  have  an  oppcfite  bearing  to  that  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  point,  we  had  no  doubt   remaining, 
but  that   we   were   upon  the  north  cape  of  the 
iftand  of  Breion,  which,   together  with   Cape 

Roy, 
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Roy,  on  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  marks  the 
entrance  of  the  gulph  ot  St.  Lawrence. 

Our  proviiions  were  now  entirely  confumed, 
and  having  not  the  moft  diftant  proFpeca  of  get- 
ting any  more,  we  were  ready  to  abandon  our- 
felves  to  defpair.  As  we.  were  certain  of  being 
on  an  inhabited  ifland,  we  might  have  flattered 
©urfelves  with  the  hopes  of  getting  relief,  by 
perfevering  in  our  dilatory  progreis,  had  w£ 
wherewithal  to  provide  for  our  immediate  fub- 
fiftence.  Having  weighed  the  neceffity  of  the 
cafe,  and  the  mifery  of  perifhing  by  hunger,  I 
was  of  opinion,  as  well  as  the  mate,  that  it 
would  be  moft  advifeable  to  facriiice  one,  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  reft*  and  that  the  moft  pro- 
per method  would  be,  by  cafting  lots,  which 
fhould  be  the  unfortunate  viclim.  But  this 
fhocking,  though  prudent,  refolution,  we  agreed 
to  put  off  to  the  laft  extremity. 

We  had  not  been  able  to  fecure  our  boat  (o 
effe&uaHy,  hut  that  the  fea  had  beat  her  higher 
up  on  the  beach,  and  filled  her  with  fand.  We 
were  obliged,  therefore,  to  fet  two  of  the  men  to 
work  in  clearing  her,  and  afterwards. in  flopping 
the  leaks,  as  already .  defcribed  ;  while  the  re- 
mainder of  our  party  was  detached  by  different 
routes  along  the  fhore,  to  fee  if  they  could  find 
any  kind  of  provifion.  The  mate  and  myfelf 
travelled  along  the  fandy  beach,  till  we  were  pre- 
vented from  going  any  farther,  by  an  inlet  of  wa- 
ter, when  we  were  a  good  deal  furprifed,  to  ob- 
ferve  the  tide  ebb  and  flow  every  ten  minutes. 
We  were  not,  however,  at  prefent,  in  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  pay  much  regard  to  this  or  any  other  ex- 
traordinary 
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traordinary  appearance  of  nature  ;  and  feeing  a 
great  quantity  of  oyiter-fhells  lying  upon  the 
more,  we  fearched  them  diligently,  in  hopes  of 
finding  ibme  that  were  full ;  but  without  fuc- 
cefs.  This  again  made  us  curfe  our  deftiny, 
that  we  mould  have  been  call:  away  on  fo  barren 
and  mifcrable  a  country,  and  in  fuch  an  unluc- 
ky time  of  the  year,  when  we  were  not  only  de- 
prived of  the  relief  we  might  have  got,  at  any 
other  feafon,  from  the  natural  productions  of  the 
earth,  but  when  even  the  animals,  inhabitants  of 
both  elements,  had  retired  to  their  holes  and  hi- 
ding places,  to  fhield  themielves  from  the  intenfe 
cold  which  prevails  during  the  winter,  in  this  in- 
hofpitabJe  climate. 

We  ftill  continued  our  fearch,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ill  fuccefs  we  had  hitherto  experienced, 
and  contrived,  at  length,  to  gather  about  two 
quarts  of  hips,  or  wild  rofe-buds,  by  throwing 
up  the  mow,  and  fearching  in  different  parts  of 
the  bank.  Having,  with  this  forry  food,  allayed, 
in  fome  degree,  the  keen  fenfe  of  hunger,  and 
the  wind  having  become  fomewhat  more  moder- 
ate, we  got  into  our  boat,  and  pumed  off,  the 
day  being  already  drawing  toward  a  conclufion. 
Our  progrefs  was,  however,  foon  impeded  by  the 
quantity  of  ice  that  floured  upon  the  water  ; 
which  obliged  us  to  put  aihore  on  another  part 
of  the  fame  beach.  In  landing,  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  let  the  tinder-box  fall  from  my  bofom 
into  the  water,  by  which  means  we  were  unable 
to  kindle  a  fire  ;  and  being  exceedingly  wet,  as 
was  generally  the  cafe,  when  we  landed,  we 
were,  in  this  place,  in  a  moil  uncomfortable  fitu- 

ation, 
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ation,  and  fufTered  much  from  the  cold.  We 
therefore,  thought  it  heft  to  get  into  our  boat  a- 
gain  as  fafT  as  poffible,  and  return  to  the  fpot 
from  whence  we  came,  in  hopes  of  finding  fome 
fire  ftiil  remaining. 

It  was  with  the  greateft  difficulty  we  got 
back,  being  the  whole  way  under  the  necefTuy 
of  breaking  through  the  ice,  which  had,  by  this 
time,  formed  almoft  into  a  folid  (heet.  We 
were  very  anxious,  left  our  fire  mould  mean- 
while, have  gone  out,  and  thought  it  a  lucky 
circumftance,  we  had  not  been  able  to  go  any 
farther  from  it.  On  our  arrival  at  the  place, 
we  had  the  fatisfaciion  to  find,  it  was  not  totally 
extinguished  :  had  this  been  the  cafe,  we  mull 
have  periihed  in  the  courfe  of  the  night.  The 
fire  being  repaired,  I  cut  up  the  remainder  of 
my  fhirt  to  make  fome  more  tinder;  and,  as  the 
damage  it  got  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  us,  was 
refolved  to  be  more  particular  in  my  care  of  it 
for  the  future. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  the  wind  came 
round  to  the  fouth-weft,  which  cleared  off  the 
ice,  and  ena6led  us  to  leave  this  place  by  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  As  we  proceeded  a- 
long  the  more,  we  found  it  was  not  quite  fo 
rocky  as  it  had  been  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
north  capeo  We  were  therefore  able  to  land 
this  night,  without  difficulty,  within  a  large 
rock,  by  which  we  were  meltered  from  the  wind 
and  fea.  We  were  here  very  comfortably  fitu- 
ated,  in  every  refpecf,  except  our  want  of  provi- 
ilonsi  The  next  day,  the  weather  continuing 
moderate,  we  had  again  proceeded  about  eig;ht 
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miles  on  our  journey,  when  the  wind  beginning 
to  blow  fo  hard  as  to  raife  a  confiderable  fwell, 
we  were  obliged  to  fteer  to  the  (bore  ;  and  in 
landing,  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  two  of  our 
oars,   which  were  warned  overboard  by  the  furf. 

On  the  following  day,  the  wind  killed  ;  and 
we  immediately  took  the  advantage  of  it,  to  put 
to  fea.  We  had  now  but  two  oars  remaining  ; 
which  being  double-manned,  we  contrived  to 
get  about  fix  miles  before  night.  This  was  a 
very  hard  day's  work,  confidering  our  prefent 
weak  condition  ;  for,  having  been  a  length  of 
time  without  tailing  any  kind  of  nourilhment, 
we  were  fo  much  reduced  in  ftrength,  that  when 
we  got- on  more,  we  could  fcarcely  walk  for  fifty 
yards  together. 

The  weather  being  unfavourable  on  the  j  i-t'i, 
we  were  under  the  neceflity  of  remaining  the 
whole  day  in  the  fame  reffing-pla.ee  ;  and,  hav- 
ing leifure  to  fearch  about  the  more,  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  rind  a  few  rofe-buds,  which 
wre  efteemed  at  prefent  a  great  delicacy.  Had 
we  not  met  with  this  fupply,  it  would  have  been 
abfolutely  requifite  to  put  our  beforementk  ned 
fcheme  into  execution.  We  thought  ourfelves 
extremely  unlucky,  in  not  having  found,  in  the 
courfe  of  our  wanderings,  fo  much  as.  the  body 
of  any  dead  animal  :  nor,  except  the  partridge, 
did  we  fee  any  live  one,  that  wre  had  the  fmalleft 
chance  of  capturing.  At  different  times,  we  had 
hopes  of  catching  ibme  of  the  otters  that  we 
frequently  faw  on  the  ice,  particularly  on  the 
fmall  rivers  and  inlets  :  but  we  never  found 
them  at  any  diftance  from  the  holes,  which  they 

continually 
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continually  kept  open,  to  give  themfelves  a  free 
paffage  in  and  out  of  the  water.  We  likewife 
difcovered,  at  different  times,  fome  beaver's 
houfes  ;  but  could  not  infnare  any  of  the  ani- 
mals. 

On  the  12th,  the  wind  became  moderate,  and 
we  proceeded,  once  more,  on  our  journey.  The 
coaft  feerned  to  di minim  in  height  as  wc  palTed 
along  it,  which  made  us  hope  we  were  now  ap- 
proaching the  cultivated  part  of  the  ifland.  Next 
day  the  weather  got  milder,  with  a  fall  of  rain  : 
fo  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  get  our 
boat  to  fwim,  the  ice  thawing  gradually  off  the 
bottom.  T 'his  obliged  us  to  put  afhore  long  be- 
fore night  ;  and  when  we  had  landed,  and  made 
a  fire,  we  found  no  other  immediate  want  but 
that  of  provifions,  having  confumed  all  the  hips 
or  rofe-buds  that  we  had  gathered  at  our  laM: 
landing-place. 

Having  reconnoitred,  very  carefully,  all  around, 
«nd  fearched  in  every  part  under  the  mow,  we 
were  not  able  to  procure  ourfelves  even  that  mi- 
ferable  fuftenance.  Being  now  driven  to  the  laft 
extremity,  we  were  obrrged  to  fa-crificqjjbur  pro- 
fpe£  of  travelling  any  farther,  to  the  immediate 
prefervation  of  our  lives.  About  a  dozen  tal- 
low candles  remained,  which  we  had  hitherto 
employed  in  flopping  the  leaks  of  our  boat,  as 
fa  ft  as  (he  fprung  one  in  any  particular  place.  Of 
thefe  we  divided  a  froall  part  among  us  ;  which 
gave  us  fome  relief  for  the  pre  fen  t.  The  two 
following  days  we  coafted  for  a  few  miles,  fearch- 
ing  for  a  place  where-  we  could  meet  with  fome 
hips  j  but  our  fearch  proved  ineffectual,  This 
E'2  was 
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Was  the  only  kind  of  food  we  could  now  expect  ; 
and  had  we  difcovered  any  place  that  abounded 
with  them,  it  was  our  intention  to  draw  up  the 
boat  there,  and  remain  till  they  were  confum- 
ed. 

We  began  now  to  be  fully  fenfibleof  our  def- 
perate  fituation,  and  to  cxpeiSt  that  our  fate  would 
be  that  of  perifhing  with  hunger.  Notwith- 
standing that  idea  was  horrid  enough,  yet,  what 
gave  me  the  moll  uneafinefs,  was,  that  my  friends 
would  probably  forever  remain  uninformed  of 
cur  wretched  cataftrophe.  It  may  appear  to 
thoie,  who  have  not  been  in  fimiiar  circum- 
ftances,  that  this  would  take  up  but  a  fmall  part 
of  one's  reflection,  in  comparifon  with  the  dread 
of  fuch  a  death ;  yet,  however  it  might  have 
been  with  the  reft  of  my  companions,  it  was  that 
idea  that  chiefly  preyed  upon  my  fpirits.  In  or- 
der to  prevent  it,  as  far  as  poffible,  I  took  every 
occafion  of  cutting  out  my  name  on  the  bark  of 
the  largefl  trees.  7"he  fatigue  of  cutting  it,  as 
weli  as  the  prefervation  of  my  knife,  which  I 
obferved  before,  was  the  only  one  among  us, 
would  not  allow  me  to  be  more  particular.  *  But 
on  the  walls  of  the  flore-houfes,  which  we  had 
difcovered  in  the  beginning  of  our  progrefs,  I 
wrote  a  ihort  account  of  our  difafters  in  Rnglifh 
and  French,  and  requeued,  if  any  perfon  mould 
fall  in  with  it,  that  they  would  tranfmit  it  to  my 
fit  her  at  Quebec. 

On  the  17th,  we  made  another  divifion  of  a 
part  of  the  tallow  candles  that  yet  remained  ; 
and  on  the  followingjjay,  the  wind  being  fa- 
vourable, we  proceeded  about  five  miles  :  where, 

finding 
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finding  a  flat  country,  and  a  fandy  beach,  that 
extended  for  a  coniiderable  way,  and  being  fo 
much  debilitated,  that  we  knew  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  for  us  to  go  much  farther,  we  put  on 
fhore,  with  a  determined  refolution  to  perim  on 
this  place,  unlefs  fome  unforefeen  accident  fhould 
bring  us  relief.  To  attempt  drawing  up  our 
boat,  would,  in  our  prefent  weak  condition,  be  a 
vain  undertaking,  fo  we  were  obliged  to  leave  her, 
expofed  to  the  mercy  of  the  fea.  All  that  we 
could  preferve  was  our  axe,  a  law,  and  the  fail 
of  the  boat,  which  we  generally  made  ufe  of  as 
a  covering. 

As  foon  as  we  landed,  we  made  it  our  bufi- 
nefs  to  clear  away  the  mow  from  a  particular 
fpot  in  the  entrance  of  the  wood,  where  we  in- 
tended to  remain  ;  and  having  cut  fome  fmall 
branches  of  pine  to  lie  upon,  together  with  fome 
larger  to  ferve  for  a  fhelter,  which  we  ftuck  into 
the  bank  of  fnow  that  furrounded  us,  we  made 
our  fire.  This  done,  we  all  went  in  fearch  of 
hips,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  about  a 
pint  of  them,  which,  boiled  up  with  a  couple  of 
tallow  candles,  afforded  us  a  tolerable  meal. 

The  next  day  we  pafTed  without  any  kind  of 
provifions,  and  being  apprehenfive  that  our  little 
remaining  ftrength  would  foon  defert  us,  we  em-  • 
ployed  ourfelves  in  cutting  and  piling  as  much 
wood  as  we  were  aele,  to  fupply  the  fire.  Mean 
while,  the  waves  had  beat  our  boat  To  high  upon 
the  beach)  as  to  be  quite  dry.  as  foon  as  the  v/ind 
fubfuled,  and  to  deprive  us  of  the  power  of  put- 
ting to  lea  again:  had  we  been  dilpofed  to  do  it  ; 
E  3  for 
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for  our  ftrength  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
talk  of  moving  her  a  fingle  foot. 

We  again  employed  the  whole  day  of  the  19th 
in  fearch  of  hips  ;  but  it  was  not  attended  with 
any  fuccefs.  Our  tallow  candles  were,  there- 
fore, the  only  refource  we  had  left,  and  by  this 
time  they  became  reduced  to  two.  We  found 
ourfelves  fo  much  weakened  the  following  day, 
that  we  could  make  no  further  ufe  of  our  axe, 
and  were  under  the  neceflity  of  creeping  about 
in  our  turns,  to  gather  for  our  fire  the  rotten 
brandies  ^of  trees,  that  lay  fcattered  upon  the 
ground.  As  we  had  not  a  proper  quantity  of 
fuel,  the  fire  that  we  kept  up  was  but  juft  fuffi- 
cient  to  preferve  us  from  freezing  :  for,  though 
the  feafon  was  fo  far  advanced  toward  the  fpring, 
yet,  excepting  fome  particular  days,  the  weather 
was  as  cold  as  in  the  month  of  December. 

Having  now  no  more  than  two  tallow  candles 
remaining,  and  finding  no  longer  a  poflibility  of 
gathering  any  hips,  being  too  weak  even  to  fearch 
for  them,  we  thought  it  likely  that  we  might  de- 
rive fome  degree  of  nourishment  from  the  kelp- 
weed,  of  which  there  was  a  quantity  lying  upon 
the  fhore.  We  accordingly  collected  a  little  of 
it,  and  with  melted  mow  boiled  it  for  a  few 
hours  in  a  kettle  ;  bur,  at  the  conclufion,  found 
it  very  little  tenderer  than  at  firrr.  We  then 
melted  one  of  our  tallow  candles  in  tl\e  liquor, 
and  having  fupped  it  up,  and  eat  a  quantity  of 
the  weed,  our  appetite  became  fomewhat  fatia- 
ted  :  but  in  about  two  hours  time,  we  were  all 
affected  with  a  very  uneafy  fenfation,  and  were 
foon  after  feized  with  a  iit  of  vomiting,  without 

beins 
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being  able  to  bring  the  offending  matter  entirely 
off  the  ftomach.  This  fit  of  vomiting  having 
continued  for  about  four  hours,  we  found  our- 
felves  tolerably  eafy,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  ex- 
ceedingly exhaufted. 

On  the  22d  we  made  ufe  of  fome  more  kelp- 
weed  and  our  laft  tallow  candle.  It  ftill  opera- 
ted in  the  fame  manner,  but  not  to  fo  violent  a 
degree  as  it  had  done  before.  The  next  day  the 
wind  blew  very  moderate  from  the  north-weft, 
and  brought  a  fevere  froft.  along  with  it,  We 
had  now  an  opportunity  to  repair  our  boat ;  and, 
if  our  ftrength  had  been  fufficient  to  launch  into 
the  water,  we  mould  have  changed  our  refolu- 
tion,  and  have  quitted  the  place.  We  made,  in- 
deed, a  faint  attempt  to  launch  the  boat;  but, 
on  finding  that  we  could  not  move  her  an  inch 
from  where  (he  lay  upon  the  more,  we  were  o- 
bliged  to  give  oVejr  the  de.fign.  Our  candles  be- 
ing all  confumed,  we  were  under  the  neceffity  of 
boiling  the  kelp- weed,  without  the  mixture  of 
tallow,  which,  however  naufeous  at  any  other 
time,  afforded  us,  then,  not  only  fome  kind  of 
nourishment,  but  even  an  exquilite  relifh. 

Having,  for  three  days,  tailed  no  other  food 
but  the  kelp-weed,  we  began  to  fwell  to  an 
alarming  degree.  This  we  were  at  a  lols  whe- 
ther to  attribute  to  the  kelp- weed,  or  to  the  cold 
(for  we  were  not  able  to  keep  a  fufficient  fire)  : 
however,  I  thought  then,  and  do  ftill  believe, 
that  it  proceeded  from  the  former ;  for,  notwith- 
standing we  had  often  before  been  expofed  to  the 
utmoft  feverity  of  the  froft,  and  fometimes  with- 
out any  fhelter  whatever,  yet  we  had  never  found 

curfelves 
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ourfelves  affected  with  this  extraordinary  fymp- 
tom  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  as  much  redu- 
ced in  bulk  as  we  were  in  ftrength  :  whereas  in 
a  few  days,  the  fwelling  had  increafed  to  fuch  a 
degree  all  over  our  bodies,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  little  flem  we  had  upon  our  bones,  we  could 
fink  our  lingers  two  inches  deep  on  the  fkin  * 
the  impreflion  of  which  remained  vifiblefora- 
bove  an  hour  after.     Hunger,   neverthelefs,  ftill 
obliged  us  to  make  ufe  of  the  kelp-weed.     I  have 
never  fince  confulted  with  any  naturalift  or  phy- 
fician    about  the  extraordinary  effects   of   this 
weed  ;  yet  doubt  not  but  they  may  be  accounted 
for  from  natural  caufes, 

We  paffed  a  few  days  more  in  the  fame  man* 
ner  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,   we   were  fo 
much  fwollen,  as  to  be  almofl  deprived  of  our 
fight,  and  fo  reduced  in  ftrength,  that  it  was 
with  the  uttnoft  difficulty  we  could  keep  our  fire 
m  by  crawling  about  in  turn,  and  breaking  the 
rotten  branches  that  lay  (battered  upon  the  fnow. 
"  The  time  was  now  arrived,    when  I   thought  it 
highly  expedient  to  put  the  plan  beforemention- 
ed  into  execution  ;  but,   on  feeling  the  pulfe  of 
my  companions,  found,  that  Fome  of  them  were  ■ 
rather  averie  to  the  prepofal  ;   the  defire  of  life 
ftill  prevailing  above  every  other  fentiment,  not- 
withstanding the   wretched   condition  they  were 
in,  and  the  impoinbility  even  of  preferving  it  by 
any  other  method. 

I  thought  it  an  extraordinary  inflance  of  in- 
fatuation,  that  men  (hould  prefer  the  certainty 
of  a  lingering  and  miferabje  death,  to  the  drftant 
chance  of  one  more  irnaiediatc  and  lefs  painful. 

However* 
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However,  on  confulting  with  the  mate,  what  v/as 
to  be  done,  I  found,  that,  though  they  objected 
to  the  propofal  of  carting  lots  which  lhou-id  be 
the  victim,  yet,  all  concurred,  in  the  neceffity  of 
fame  one  being  facrificed  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  reft.  The  only  queftion  was,  how  it  mould 
be  determined ;  when,  by  a  kind  of  reafoning 
more  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  felf-love  than  of 
juftice,  it  was  agreed  on,  that,  as  the  captain  was 
now  fo  exceedingly  reduced,  as  to  be  evidently 
the  firft  who  would  fink;  under  our  prefent  com- 
plicated mifery  ;  as  he  had  been  the  perfon  to 
whom  we  confidered  ourfelves,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  indebted  for  all  our  misfortunes  ;  and  fur- 
ther, as  he  had,  ever  fince  our  fhipwreck,  been 
the  mod:  remifs  in  his  exertions  towards  the  ge- 
neral good,  he  was,  undoubtedly,  theperfonwho 
fhould  be  the  firft  facrificed. 

I  muft  confefs,  that  I  thought,  at  that  time, 
there  was  fome  colour  of  truth  in  this  conclusi- 
on :  yet,  I  was  not  a  little  (hocked  at  the  cap- 
tain's intended  fate,  although  I  had  more  reafon 
than  any  one  elfe  to  be  incenfed  againft  him,  not 
only  on  account  of  his  neglect  of  duty,  and  his 
m a  1- practices  at  the  hut  in  purloining  our  provi- 
fions,  but  for  another  reafon  likewife.  After 
our  fhipwreck,  I  had  difcovered,  by  fome  papers, 
which  had  been  wafhed  on  more,  that,  though 
the  captain's  pretended  deftination  was  to  New- 
York,  yet  his  real  ©ne  was  to  the  Weft-Indies, 
if  he  could  poftibly  effect  it.  Thus  would  he 
have  baffled  General  Haldimand's  intentions,  in 
fending  me  with  difpatches,  that  might  be  of  the 

firft 
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firft  confequence  to  this  country  ;  and  not  only 
have  difappointed,  but  alfo  have  defrauded  me 
of  the  money  which  I  paid  him  for  my  paflage. 

The  determination  now  made,  was  kept  fecret 
from  the  captain  ;  and  it  would  have  been  im- 
poflible  for  us  to  live  many  days  longer,  without 
putting  it  into  execution,  had  we  not  happily 
reet  with  relief  from  a  quarter  whence  we  little 
expected  it.  On  the  2,8th  of  February,  as  we 
were  all  lying  about  cur  fire,  we  thought  that  we 
heard  the  found  of  human  voices  in  the  woods  ; 
and  foon  after  difcovered  two  Indians,  with 
guns  in  their  hands,  who  did  not  feem  yet  to 
have  perceived  us.  This  fight  gave  us  frefh 
ftrength  and  fpirits  :  fo,  getting  up,  we  advanced 
towards  them  with  the  greateft  eagerneis  imagU 
nable. 

As  foon  as  we  were  perceived  by  the  Indians, 
they  ftartcd  back,  and  feemed  fixed  for  a  few 
moments  to  the  ground  with  furprife  and  honor. 
This,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it 
is  confidered,  that,  befides  the  amazement  they 
muft  naturally  have  felf,  on  fuddenly  meeting 
with  white  men  in  this  uninhabited  part  of  the 
ifland,  our  appearance  itfelf,  was  enough  to  alarm 
the  mod  intrepid  :  our  cloaths  being  almoft  en- 
tirely burnt  oir,  ih  that  we  were  bare  in  feveral 
parts  of  our  bodies,  our  limbs  fwollen  to  a  pro- 
digious bulk,  our  eyes,  from  the  fame  caufe,  zU 
moil  mvifible,  and  our  hair  in  a  confufed  and 
itiflievelled  ftate  about  our  heads  and  fhoulders, 
particularly  of  thofe  who  wore  it  long  ;  for  we 
had  not  been  able  to  comb  it  fmce  our  fhipwreck. 
As  we  advanced  toward  the  Indians,  fome  of  us 

wept, 
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wept,  while  others  laughed  through  joy.  Being 
a  little  recovered  from  their  furprife,  they  did  not 
mew  much  inclination  to  accoft  us,  till  I  got  up 
to  one  of  them,  and  took  him  by  the  hand  ; 
when  he  fhook  it  for  fome  time  very  heartily  j 
the  ufual  mode  of  falutation  among  the  Indi- 
ans 

They  began,  at  length,  to  mew  marks  of  com- 
panion at  our  diftreffed  appearance  ;  and  I  ima- 
gine, their  fhynefs  at  firfr.  proceeded  from  the  re- 
pugnance which  it  naturally  infpired  :  for,  thefe 
Indians  being  converted  to  Chriftianity,  I  will 
not  attribute  it  to  a  motive  fo  contrary  to  that 
dodtrine,  as  the  idea  of  the  trouble  they  might 
expect,  without  any  compenfation,,  in  relieving 
us.  They  then  walked  with  us  to  our  fire,  and, 
fitting  down  by  it  together,  one  of  them,  who 
could  fpeak  a  little  broken  French,  defired  we 
would  inform  him  whence  we  came,  and  the 
particulars  of  the  accident  that  brought  us  there. 
I  accordingly  gave  him  as  concife  an  account  as 
pofllble,  of  the  difafters  and  fatigues  we  had  un- 
dergone :  during  the  relation,  he  feemed  to  be 
very  much  affected  at  our  fufferings. 

Having  finifhed  my  narration,  i  aiked  the  In- 
dian, if  he  could  furnifh  us  with  any  kind  of 
provifions  :  to  which  he  anfwered  in  the  affir- 
mative. Obferving  that  we  had  very,  little  fire, 
he  fud.denly  darted  up,  and  took  our  axe  in  his 
hand  ;  when,  looking  at  it,  and  laughing  hearti- 
ly, I  fuppofe  at  the  badnefs  of  it,  he  threw  it 
down  again,  and  taking  his  tomahawk  from  his 
fide,  which  is  a  final  1  hatchet  that  the  Indians  al- 
ways carry  about  them,  he  went,  and,  in  a  fhort 

<  time, 
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time,  cut  a  quantity  of  wood,  which  he  brought, 
and  threw  upon  our  fire.  This  done,  he  took 
up  his  gun,  and,  without  faying  a  word,  went 
oft  with  his  companion. 

This  would  have  been  a  very  alarming  cir- 
cumftance  to  perfons  ignorant  of  the  Indian 
manners  j  but  i  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  the 
humour  of  thefe  people,  who  feldom  fpeakwhen 
there  is  not  an  abfolute  occafion  for  it,  that  I 
doubted  not,  but  they  were  gone  for  fome  provi- 
iions,  and  that  we  fhould  fee  them  again  very 
ihortly.  Notwithstanding  the  length  of  time 
we  had  been  without  nourifhment,  1  muft  con- 
fefs,  that  {  felt  but  little  inclination  to  eat  :  the 
tire  which-the  Indian  had  made,  was  the  great- 
eft  refrefhment  to  us,'  as  we  had  been  many  days 
without  a  good  one. 

After  about  three  days  had  elapfed,  during 
which  interval,  fome  of  our  party  were  not 
without  anxiety,  left  the  Indians  fhould  never 
return,  we  perceived  them  coming  round  a  point, 
at  a  fuiall  ditfance,  in  a  bark  canoe.  Being  ar- 
rived, and  landed  upon  the  beach,  they  took  out 
of  their  canoe  fome  fmoked  venifon,  and  a  blad- 
der of  feal  oil  ;  which  they  brought  up  to  our 
fire-place  :  having  put  fome  of  the  meat  into 
our  kettle,  they  boiled  it  in  melted  fnow  ;  and 
then  gave  each  of  us  a  very  fmali  quantity  of  it, 
together  with  fome  oil.  1  knew  very  well  their 
reafon  for  being;  fo  fparing  of  their  meat  ;  for, 
eating  a  quantity  of  grofs  food  in  our  prelent 
ftate,  might  be  attended  with  the  moft  fatal  con- 
fequences.  It  gave  me  no  fmall  pleafure  to  find 
that  the  Indians  were  fo  careful  of  us. 

This 
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This  light  repa(t  being  ended,  the  Indians  de~ 
ilred  three  of  us  to  embark  in  their  canoe,  that 
being  ail  fhe  could  carry  at  a  time,  and  ^tojceed 
from  tiiis  piace  to  rheir  hur,  which  lay  five  miles 
farther  by  water,  and  about  a  mile  from  the 
more,  in  the  middle  of  the  woods.  We  were 
received  at  the  fea  tide  by  three  other  Indians, 
and  about  twelve  or  fourreen  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  had  been  there  waiting  our  arrivaf. 
Having  landed  frcjpi  the  czne^we  were  conduc- 
ted by  thefe  laic  to  their  habitation  in  the  wood, 
which  confided  of  three  huts  or  wigwams,  there 
being  that  number  of  families  amon£  them  : 
meanwhile,the  fame  two  Indians  who  had  brought 
us,  wciu  back  in  their  canoe  for  the  three  re- 
maining men  of  our  party.  On  arriving  at  the 
hut,  vye  were  treated  with  the  greateil  humanity 
by  thefe  people  •  they  gave  us  fome  broth  to 
fup,  but  would  not  fuuer  us  to  eat  meat,  or  anv 
kind  of  fubftantial  food  whatever. 

The  two  Indians  being  come  back  with  our 
companions,  and  having  all  received  a  tolerable 
refrefhmenr,  I -was  defired,  at  the  requdl  -  o:  a 
very  old  woman,  who  appeared  to  be  nnfrrefs  or 
mother  of  the  families  prefer^,  to  give  them  an, 
account  of  our  tranfactions  fince  the  day  of  our 
thipwreclc.  1  accordingly  gave  a  more  particular 
account,  than  I  had  done  before  in  French  to  the 
Indian,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  ;  and 
he  explained  it  in  his  own  language  to  the  other 
Indians,  in  the  courfe  of  my  relation,  I  ci 
perceive  that  the  old  woman  was  exeeedii 
affected,  at  certain  parts  of  it  ;  which  rave  me 
much   fatisfaction,  as    1   thence  derived  hope-, 

vol.  n.  F  that 
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that  they  .would  continue,  to  treat  us  with  the 
fame  humanity.  As  foon  as  \  had  done  fpcaking* 
the  old"' woman  rofe  up,  and  after  fupplying  us 
with  Tome  more  broth,  defired  the  interpreter  to 
explain  to  us,  the  fhipwreck  of  the  famous 
French  parti  fan  St.  Luc  Lacorne,  on  his  pafiage 
from  Canada  to  France. 

He  informed  me,  that  this  gentleman,  of 
whofe  fhipwreck  I  had  already  heard  fomething, 
was  caft  away  directly  upon  tjie  North-Cape  ; 
that  a  great  number  of  perfons,  perifhed  on  rhe 
occafion,  amongft  whom,  were  two  of  Mr.  St. 
Luc's  children,  who  were  drowned  in  his  arms, 
as  he  was  attempting  to  carry  them  on  fhore. 
He  likewife  informed  me,  that  after  his  having 
remained  five  days  there,  and  fnffered  much  from 
cold  and  hunger,  he  himfelf  had  relieved  him, 
and  conducted  him  to  Louifboui g  ;  for  which 
fervice,  he  faid,  Mr.  St.  Luc  was  indebted  to 
him  thirty  pounds,  which  he  promifed  to  remit 
from  Halifax,  but  had  never  performed  it. 
Whether  this  part  of  the  Indian's  llory  be  true 
or  not,  it  is  impoflible  for  me  to  determine  ;  the 
gentleman  himfelf,  is  Left  acquainted  with  it. 
But  this  I  am  certain  of,  that  the  poor  Indians 
mult  have  earned  the  money  very  dearly,  in  con- 
dueling  him  fo  far,  at  the  feafon  of  the  year  in 
which  thejourney  was  performed. 

Thefe  people  did  every  thing  in  their  power, 
to  reduce  the  fwelling  from  our  limbs ;  which 
they  at  length  accomplished,  after  much  diffi- 
culty. Having  provided  for  our  own  immediate 
wants,  our  thoughts  recurred  to  thofe  unfortu- 
nate men,  whom  wc  had  left  by  the  wreck.    We 

were 
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were  under  much  anxiety  for  them,  left  by  this 
time  they  might  have  perimed  with  hunger. 
However,  in  cafe  they  fhould  be  ftill  alive,  I  was 
determined,,  no  means  fhould  be  omitted  for  their 
prefervation  ;  and,  having  defcribed  to  the  Indi- 
ans the  part  of  the  ifland  we  were  cafl  away 
upon,  aiked  them,  if  it  was  poflible  to  go  to 
tiieir  relief? 

From  the  defcription  I  gave  the  Indians  of 
the  lituation  of  the  rive?,  and  of  a  fmall  ifland 
that  lay  nearly  oppofne,  they  faid,  that  they  knew 
the  place  perfectly  well  ;  that  it  was  above  one 
hundred  miles  diftanr,  through  very_  difficult 
paths,  over  rivers  and  mountains  ;  and  that,  it 
they  unVrtDok  the  journey,  they  muft  expect 
fome  compenfation  for  their  trouble.  This  in- 
deed was  but  reafonable  :  tor  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  indians  mould  leave  their  hunt- 
ing, by  which  alone,  they  fubfifted  their  wives 
and  families,  to  undergo  a  fatigue  of  that  kind 
through  pure  benevolence :  and  as  to  their  ac- 
count of  the  diltance,  I  could  eafily  give  credit 
to  it,  as  I  knew  we  had  come  above  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  by  water.  I  then  informed 
them,  for  the  firft  time,  for  in  fact  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  me  before,  that  I  had  fome  money,  and 
that,  if  it  would  be  any  object  to  them,  I  would 
pay  them  for  their  trouble.  They  feemed  much 
pleafed  when  I  told  them  that  I  had  money,  and 
defired  me  to  let  them  look  at  it.  Then  taking 
the  purfe  from  my  fervant,  I  mewed  them  the 
hundred  and  eighty  guineas  that  it  contained  ; 
and  obferving  an  eagernefs  in  their  countenances 
at  the  fight  of  the  coin,  which-  I  had  little  ex- 
F  2 .  peeled 
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peeled  among  Indians,  and  that  the  women,  in 
particular,  feemcd  to  have  taken  a  ftrong  fancy- 
to  it,  I  prefented  them  with  a  guinea  each  ;  for 
which  they  exprefled  their  fatisfaciion,  by  laugh-  . 
ing,  the  only  method  among  the  lavages  of  dis- 
playing every  fentfment  of  that  nature. 

However,  I  was  determined,  at  all  events,  to 
fave  the  people,  if  any  of  tfiesn  remained  alive, 
though  the  Indians  mould  be  ever  fo  exorbitant 
in  their  demands  ;  and  made  an  agreement  with 
them,  at  la  ft,  that  they  mould  fet  off  the  next 
day,  which  was  the  fecond  of  March;  and  that 
they  mould  receive  twenty-five  guineas  at  their 
rture,  and  the  fame  fum  on  thdr  return. 
This   being   adjuded,    they  immediately  went  to 

number  of  mawkifms 
and  H  ■  v-ihoes,  lor  themfeives  2nd  for  the  men  ; 
and  three  ot  them  went  off  the  next  morning, 
ibaving  received  the  fum  of  money  agreed  for. 

After  thefe  people  knew  that  I  had  money,  my 
Situation  anion*;  them  was  not  near  fo  comfort- 
able as  before  ;  for  they  been  me  as  mercenary  as 
they  had  hitherto  been  charitable,  and  exaeled 
above  ten  times  the  value,  for  every  little  necef- 
fary  they  furniihed  for  myfelf  and  the  reft  of  my 
companions.  Befides  which,  I  was  under  cons- 
tant appiehenfion,  left  the\  fhould  be  incited,  by 
this  extraordinary  paflion  for  money,  to  plunder 
us,  and  leave  us  in  the  fame  deftitute  condition 
in  which  they  found  us.  The  only  circum- 
ce,  on  which  I  founded  my  hope  of  better 
treatment  from  them,  was  their  religion  :  for,  as 
1    mention        '    .  thev  were  Chriftians,  and 

ics,    having  been  converted  by  the 

French, 
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French,  before  we  got  pciTciiion.  of  the  ifiand. 
Uur,  perhaps,  it  was  this  very  circumftance  of 
their  communication  with  Chriftians,  that  had 
infpired  them  with  that  vehement  love  of  money. 
They  (hewed,  indeed,  every  mark  of  attachment 
to  their  faith,  being  very  aifiduous  at  their  devo- 
tions both  night  and  morning  ;  and  frequently 
gave  us  caufe  to  wifh  they  had  not  been  quite 
fo  devout,  by  difturbing  U3  with  their  pfalm- 
finging  the  whole  night.  I  was  very  much 
afraid,  at  times,  if  they,  had  learnt  that  tenet  of 
their  feci:,  of  keeping  no  faith  with  heretics,  that 
their  profeflion  of  Chriftianity  would  be  of  little 
fervice  to  us.  My  fervant,  being  an  Irifh  Ca- 
tholic, they  were  exceedingly  fond  of  him,  and 
heaped  their  favours  upon  him  very  profufely. 
He  joined  them,  for  the  mod:  part,  in  their  roar- 
ing, for  I  cannot,  with  propriety,  call  it  (inging, 
and  in  their  prayers  ;  though  he  did  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  either.  Indeed,  I  queftion  much 
whether  they  themfelves  underftood  them7  for 
they  were  the  moft  confufed  jargon  i  ever  heard, 
compounded  of  their  own  and  the  French  lan- 
guage, with  the  mixture  of  a  few  broken  Lai  in 
phrafes,  which  they  had  picked  up  from  their 
converters,  the  Jefuits. 

Thefe  infular  favages  bore,  in  general,  an  ex- 
a£t  refemhlance,  in  their  perfons  and  manners, 
to  thofe  on  the  continent  ot  America.  The 
principal  points  in  which  they  differed  were,  in 
having  their  hair  long,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  . 
women  alone  among  the  continental  Indians, 
and  in  wearing  caps  and  breeches.  Their  lan- 
guage was  very  different  from  that  of  thofe  na- 
F  3  tions, 
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tionsi  or  tribes,  which  I  v.  as  acquainted  with  ; 
though  I  doubt  not  but  it  might  have  a  refem- 
blance  to  fome  others  upon  the  continent.  I 
found  afterwards,  when  we  got  into  a  part  of  the 
iQand  where  it  was  10  be  had,  that  they  had  the 
fame  ftrong  propenfity  to  fnirituous  liquor,  fo 
univerfai  among  the  Indians. 

Jt  was  fome  time  before  we  had  recovered  any 
degree  of  ftrength,  or  could  digeit  any  fubftantral 
food.  The  only  kind  we  could  get  from  the 
Indians,  was  the  flefh  of  moofe-deer,  and  feal 
oil  ;  on  which  they  fubfift  entirely,  during  the 
time  of  hunting.  Notwithstanding  that  we 
found  ourfclves,  after  our  late  miferies,  pretty 
comfortably  ikuated  among  thofe  lavages,  yet  [ 
was  anxious  to  get  awav,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
patches  I  was  charged  with,  which  I  thought 
might  be  of  the  utmofi  confequence  to  his  ma- 
jefty's  fervice  ;  particularly,  as  1  knew  that  the 
duplicates  were  loft.  I  continued,  however,  in 
fo  wea'c  a  condition,   that  it   v.  >mble  for 

me  to  move  tor  fome  time  ;  and  found,  as  well 
as  my  fellow  fufferers,  that  men  a  fhobk  to  the 
conflitution,  w«s  not  eafdy  to  be  repaired. 

After  being  abfent  near  a  fortnight,  the  Indi- 
ans arrived  with  three  rri  m,  who  were  the  only 
furvivors  of  the  eight,  wvho  had  been  left  behind 
at  the  hut.  They  were  in  a  very  reduced  and 
miferable  condition,  and  informed  me,  on  en- 
particulars  of  their  transitions  from 
the  time  we  left  them,  that,  after  having  con- 
fumed  al!  the  beef,  they  lived,  for  fome  d2ys,  on 
the  (kin  of  the  moofe-deer,  which  we  had  left 
re,  not  thinking  it   worth  while  to  make  a 

partition. 
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partition  of  it.  This  being  confumed,  three  of 
them  died,  in  a  few  days,  of  hunger,  and  the  o- 
thers,  were  under  the  neceflity  of  fubfifting  on. 
the  flefh  of  the  dead  men,  till  they  were  relieved 
by  the  Indians.  One  of  the  remaining  five  was 
fo  imprudently  ravenous,  when  the  Indians  came 
to  their  afiiftance,  as  to  eat  fuch  a  quantity  of 
meat,  that  he  expired  in  a  few  hours,  in  the 
greateft  agonies  imaginable  ;  and  another,  foon 
after,  mot  himfelf,  accidentally,  with  one  of  the 
Indians'  guns.  Thus  was  our  number,  which 
originally  confifted  of  nineteen  perfons,  reduced 
to  nine  ;  and  I  rather  wonder,  how  fo  many 
perfons  could,  for  the  fpace  of  three  months,  go 
through  fuch  complicated  diftreffes,  from  excef- 
five  cold,  fatigue,  and  hunger.  \ 

.  We  all  remained  another  fortnight  among 
the  Indians, during  which,  I  was  obliged  to  pay, 
as  before,  a  moft  exorbitant  price  for  our  diet, 
and  for  every  necelTary  that  we  were  provided 
with.  By  this  time,  my  health  being  fomewhat 
re-eftablimed,  and  my  money,  at  the  fame  time, 
very  much  reduced,  I  was  refoived  to  poftpone 
my  own  convenience,  to  the  good  of  the  fervice, 
and  to  proceed,  as  fait  as  poffible,  with  General 
Kaldimand's  difpatches}  though  it  was  now  the 
mofr  unfavourable  feafon  cf  the  year  for  travel- 
ling. I  therefore  made  an  agreement  with  the  In- 
dians?  to  conduct  me  to  Halifax  ;  for  which  I 
was  to  pay  them  forty-five  pounds,  and  to  fur- 
nifh  them  with  provifions,  and  all  neceffaries,  at 
every  inhabited  place,  on  our  way. 

It  was  fettled,  that  I  mould  depart  on  the  2d 
of  April,  with  two  Indians,  for  Halifax,  accom- 
panied 
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panied   by    Mr.  Window,   a    )ou:-  ernan 

who  had  been  a'  paffenger  on  board  the  veife], 
and  was  one  of  the  three  furvivors  at  the  hut, 
together  with  my  own  fervant.  The  Indians  were 
to  conduct  the  remainder  of  our  party,  to  a  fet- 
tlement  on  Spanifh  river,  about  fifty  miles  ciif- 
tant,  where  they  were  to  remain  till  the  fpring, 
when  an  opportunity  might  offer  for  them  to  get 
by  fea  to  Halifax.  Previously  to  parting,  I  gave 
the  captain  cafli  fora  bill  on  his  owner  at  New- 
York,  to  provide  for  the  immediate  fubfiftence 
of  himfclf  -and  the  failors  j  v/hich  bill  was  af- 
terwards protefted  by  the  owner,  on  the  pretence, 
that  the  fhip  being  loft,  neither  matter  nor  crew 
were  entitled  to  any  wages. 

We  accordingly  fat  off  on  the  day  appointed, 
each  carrying  four  pair  of  Indian  flioes,  or  maw- 
kifins,  a  pair  of  fnow-lhoes,  and  provifions  for 
fifteen  days.  The  fame  day,  we  got  to  a  place 
called,  by  the  Englilh,  Broad-Oar,  where,  we 
were  detained,  the  following  day,  by  a  fnow- 
ftorm.  On  the  4T,  we  again  proceeded  through 
the  woods  about  hve  leagues  ;  and,  on  the  5th, 
arrived  at  a  p'.ace  named  Broad-Deck,  which  lies 
at  the  entrance  of  a  very  tine  fait  water  lake, 
called  Lake  St.  Peter.  This  lake  communicates, 
by  a  narrow  inlet,  with  the  fea,  from  which  it  is 
ciiftam  about  iixteen  leagues.  At  this  place,  we 
met  with  two  families  of  Indians,  who  were 
hunting  there,  and  purchafed  of  them  a  bark- 
canoe,  for  five  pounds  ;  the  Indians  having  in- 
formed me,  that  fome  parts  of  this  great  lake 
are  never  frozen,  and  that  it  was  rcquifite  to 
have  a  canoe  to  pais  over  thole  places  -,  and  as 

we 
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we  were  to  travel  over  the  ice  in  other  parts  of 
it,  I  was  obliged  to  purchafe  two  Indian  fleighs, 
in  which  we  were  to  place  the  canoe,  and  drag  it 
after  us, 

Having  remained  two  days  in  this  place,  and 
provided  ourfelves  with  a  few  other  neceffary  ar- 
ticles, we  proceeded  on  the  7th,  for  a  few  miles 
along  the  lake  ;  but  the  ice  being  bad,  we  were 
foon  obliged  to  take  to  the  wood.  A  thaw  com- 
ing on  foon  after,  with  rain,  made  the  fnow, 
which  lay  to  the  depth  of  fix  feet  in  the  woods, 
fo  foft  and  heavy,  that  we  could  travel  no  long- 
er on  our  fnow -(hoes,  the  fnow  flicking  to  them 
in  large  quantities.  We  were  therefore  obliged 
to  make  a  fire,  and  remain  here  ;  and  the  tlmv 
continuing  for  the  fpace  of  four  days,  made  us 
very  apprehenfive  left  the  ice  mould  give  way  al- 
together :  for  the  fpring  was  now  too  far  advan- 
ced, to  travel  any  longer  upon  the  fnow,  unlefs 
during  a  froft.  We  (hould  then  have  been  un- 
der the  necefftty  of  waiting  till  the  ice  was  en- 
tirely cleared  off  the  lake  ;  winch  would  have 
taken  at  leaft  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  from  the 
time  of  its  breaking  up  j  in  which  cafe,  we 
might  have  been  reduced  to  a  condition,  equally 
diftreffed,  with  that  we  had  been  in  after  our 
fhipwreck,  except  that  we  were  provided  with 
arms  and  ammunition. 

However,  the  froft  returned  on  the  12th,  and 
the  next  day  we  fat  off,  and  travelled  about  fix 
leagues;  fametimes  on  floating  pieces  of  ice,  and 
at  others,  in  our  canoe,  where  the  lake  was  open. 
On  the  14th,  our  provisions  being  nearly  ex- 
hausted,   1  propofed  going  in  fearch  of  fome 

game, 
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game,  as  the  country  abounded  with  deer  :  for 
the  Indians,  in  general,  never  think  of  provid- 
ing for  the  next  day's  wants,  but  eat  on,  without 
reflection,  whilft  they  have  a  morfel  of  food  re- 
maining. I  accordingly  w-nt  vviih  one  of  the 
Indians  into  the  woods.  We  had  not  been  three 
hours  on  the  hunt,  before  we  difcuvered  a  very 
fine  inoofe-deer  j  and  the  Indian  (hot  him  in  a- 
bout  an  hour  after.  We  Canned  this  animal, 
which  weighed  about  fix  hundred  pounds,  loatl- 
ed  ourfelves  with  fume  of  the  belt  parts  of  its 
flefh,  as  well  as  the  blood,  which  the  Indian 
took  care  to  collect,  putting  it  in  the  bladder  of 
the  bead  ;  and  returned  to  our  canoe.  We 
then  fent  the  other  Indian,  Mr.  Window,  .'ind 
my  fervant,  for  fome  moreof.the  meat,  of  which 
they  brought  about  an  hundred  pounds. 

Ueing  now  well  ifocked-  with  provifions,  we 
had  no  reaiba  to  apprehend  that  we  fhould  want, 
in  cafe  a  return  of  mild  weather  ihould  render  it 
impoflible  for  us  to  travel  either  upon  the  lake 
or  in  the  woods.  On  the  15th,  we  fat  out  ve- 
ry early  in  the  morning,  and  purfued  our  jour- 
ney about  fix- leagues,  in  the  fame  manner  as  be- 
fore. The  greater!  inconvenience  that  we  felt, 
was  the  want  of  bread,  which  the  Indians  of  this 
country  never  make  ufe  of  whilft  they  are  hunt- 
ing ;  and  being  now  much  wearied  with  travel- 
ling,  our  ftrength  having  been  greatly  exhaufted 
by  our  paft  fatigues,  we  agreed  to  make  a  halt 
for  a  day  or  two,  in  the  woods.  What  renders 
the  travelling  through  the  woods,  in  thefe  cold 
climates,  more  tolerable  than  might  be  fuppofed 
during  the  winter  leafon,  is  the  number  of  pine- 
trees,  . 
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trees,  and  other  ever-g.eens,  which  are  interfper- 
fed  in  different  parts  ;  the  branches  of  which 
ferve,  not  only  to  lie  upon,  but  alfo  as  a  ihelter 
from  the  feveclry  of  the  weather.  We  chofe  a 
fpot  abounding  with  thefe  trees  ;  and  it  is  aJmoft 
inconceivable,  in  how  ihort  a  time  the  Indians 
made  us  a  comfortable  habitation  of  the  boughs, 
called  in  their  language,  a  wigwam.  Their 
method  of  conducting  ■  tliem  is  as  follows  : 
having  chofen  the  fpot  for  their  fire,  they  firit 
clear  off  the  fiiow,  throwing  it  up  into  a  bank, 
in  a  circular  form,  leaving  a  vacant  fpace,  or  paf- 
fage,  to  leeward  :  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  more  mow  there  is  on  the  ground  the  bet- 
ter, as  it  makes  the  beft  part  of  the  fhelter.  They 
then  cut  branches  of  pines,  of  a  proper  length, 
and  placing  the  thicker  ends  of  them  in  the 
bank  of  mow,  bend  and  interweave  them  to- 
rvard  the  top.  Thefe  branches  are  crofled  by- 
others,  and  interwoven  with  fmaller  ones,  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  afford  a  fuffieient  fhelter 
from  the  wind,  and  from  the  fal.ing  mow.  The 
fire  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  wig  a  am,  and 
the  fmoke  of  it  goes  out  by  the  piffage  to  lee- 
ward. The  wigwams  thus  made,  are  very 
comfortable,  even  in  the  coldert  weather,  and 
are  proof  againft  any  thing  but  a  heavy  rain  ; 
befide  which,  a  change  of  wind  is  the  only  in- 
convenience they  are  liable  to. 

We  proceeded  again  on  our  journey,  on  the 
1 8th,  and,  during  that  and  the  following  day, 
travelled  leveral  miles,  without  meeting  with  any 
thing  remarkable.  I  had  now  leifure  to  obferve 
the  beauties  of  this  lake,  which  was  one  of  the 

fineft 
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fineit  I  ever  faw  in  America  ;  though  at  this  fea- 
l'on  of  the  year,  it  could  not  appear  to  the  beft 
advantage.  As  tar  as  1  could  judge,  it  is  about 
twenty  leagues  in  length  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  eight  wide  from  eaft  to  weft;  A  number 
of  fmali  iflands  are  fcattered  about  in  different 
parts  of  it,  and  give  it  fomewhat  the  appearance 
of  the  lake  of  Kiilarny,  and  other  frelh- water 
lakes  in  Ireland.  Thefe  iflands  have  never 
been  fettled  on  :  yet  appear  to  be  very  fruitful, 
and  muit  be  a  moft  delightful  refidence  in  furn- 
mer,  except  for  the  want  of  freih  water  ;  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  the  reafon  they  have  never  been 
inhabited.  Had  the  lake  been  properly  frozen, 
we  might  have  faved  ourfelves  the  trouble  of 
travelling  feveral  leagues,  by  crofiing  over  from 
point  to  point,  and  from  one  iiland  to  another  : 
but,  this  not  being  the  cafe,  we  were  obliged  to 
travel  round  the  greater!  part  of  the  bays  on  one 
fide  of  it. 

On  the  20th,  we  arrived  at  a  place  called  St. 
Peter's,  where  there  are  four  or  five  French  and 
Knglifh  families  fettled.  I  was  here  received 
very  politely,  and  entertained  at  the  houfe  of 
a  Mr.  Cavanaugh,  a  merchant,  who  was  fo  good 
as'  to  take  my  draught  for  two  hundred  pounds 
upon  my  father,  though  I  was  a  perfect  ftranger 
to  him.  To  this  harbour  veilels  of  the  greateft 
burthen  can  come  with  fafety,  and  a  confidera- 
ble  fimery  was  formerly  carried  on  here,  till,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  prefent  war,  the  Ame- 
rican privateers  put  a  (top  to  it.  The  force  of 
thefe  privateers,  even  taken  colledfively,  is  but 
trifling  -9  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  go- 
vernment 
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vernment  cannot  ipare  a  veflfl  or  two  of  force, 
to  cruize  about  here,  -ind  pro  ries  ; 

which,  together  with  forrie  other  brancrtes  of 
trade,  might  be  carried  on  with  as  much  vigour, 
and  much  more  benefit,  than  before  the  war. 
This  Mr.  Cavanaugh,  but  a  fhort  time  before  I 
arrived,  was  plundered,  to  the  amount  of  three 
thoufand  pounds,  by  two  privateers  from  Boftonj 
who  came  in  at  their  leifure,  and  took  what  they 
wanted  out  of  his  (tores.  Thefe  American  pri- 
vateers have  likewife  driven  all  the  fettlers  away 
from  Louifburg,  who  had  alfo  fubfifted  by  the 
flfhery  ;  and  it  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  this 
place,  which  was,  during  the  two  laft  wars,  fuch 
a  bone  of  contention  between  us  and  the  French, 
has  not,  at  the  prefent  moment,  fo  much  as  a 
fingle  inhabitant. 

i  lhould  have  taken  a  fhallop  or  ftfhing-boat 
from  this  place,  and  gone  to  Halifax  by  fe2,  but 
that  there  was  almoft  a  certainty  of  being  taken 
by  fome  privateer  along  the  coaft.  This  lake, 
St.  Peter,  is  but  half  a  mile  from  the  ocean  ;  to 
which,  we  were  to  carry  our  canoe  through*  the 
woods,  and  to  proceed,  by  water,  to  the  gut  of 
Canceau.  While  the  French  were  in  pofleffion 
of  the  iflandj  they  had  formed  a  defigri  of  cutting 
through  this  yarrow  neck  of  land,  and  opening 
a  communication  on  that  fide,  between  the  ocean 
and  the  lake,  in  order  to  bring  in  their  large 
fhips  of  war,  to  lie  during  the  winter,  in  the 
Jake  of  St.  Peter;  for  there  is  a  fufficient  depth 
of  water  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter,  for  the 
largeft  mips  of  the  line  to  ride  in,  though  there  is 
not  water  enough  in  the  inlet,  by  which  the 

vol.  11.  G  lake 
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lake  communicates  with   the  ocean,  to  enable 
them  to  pais  up  to  the  harbour. 

After  {locking  ourfelves,  therefore,  with  as 
much  proviiions,  and  ether  neceiTaries,  as  we  had 
occaiion  for,  we  fat  ofT,  on  the  22d,  in  our  bark 
canoe,  and  arrived  the  fame  day  at  a  place  called 
by  the  French,  Grand  Grave  ;  where  there  is  a 
family  or  two  of  thftt  nation.  The  wind  blow- 
ing hard,  we  were  obliged  to  remain  here  all 
night  ;  and,  on  the  23d,  proceeded  along  the 
coaft  to  a  fettlement  called  DifcouiTe,  where 
we  were  detained  another  day,  by  feme  floating 
ice. 

On  the  25th,  we  rot  to  a  place  called  Nar- 
rafhoc  ;  where  we  were  as  hofpitably  entertai- 
ned as  we  had  been  at  St.  Peter's.  I  here  ex- 
changed the  remains  of  my  regimental  coat,  for 
a  brown  fuit  of  clothes,  intending  to  pafs  for 
the  matter  of  the  (hip,  in  cafe  I  fhould  happen 
to  be  taken  by  any  of  the  American  privateers 
at  Canceau  :  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  place 
gave  me  to  underftand,  that  the  people  of  Can- 
ceau were  very  much  difsffecled  to  government, 
I  took  every  precaution  to  difguife  the  appear- 
ance of  an  officer. 

We  proceeded  in  our  canoe,  on  the  26th,  to 
the  point  of  lfle-Madame  ;  intending  to  crofs 
the  great  pafTage  of  Canceau.  This  p  .lThge  is 
called  the  Gut  of  Canceau,  from  an  Acadian 
fettlement  of  that  name  on  the  continent  ;  and 
feparates  the  Ifland  of  Cape-Breton  from  Aca- 
dia, or,  as  it  is  now  called  by  the  Englifh,  No- 
va-Scotia. The  ifland  of  Madame  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  Gut,  but  rather  nearer  to  Cape- 
Breton 
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Breton  than  to  the  main  ;  and  the  pafTage  to 
this  ifland  is  called  the  Small,  that  from  the 
Ifland  to  CanceaU)  the  Great  PafTage.  On  mak- 
ing the  point  of  Ifle-Madame,  we  found  that 
there  was  ftill  a  great  quantity  of  floating  ice  in 
the  Great  PafTage,  and,  not  thinking  it  prudent 
to  venture  in  our  frail  vefTel  among  it,  we  re- 
turned to  Narrafhoc,  in  order  to  procure  a  fmall 
Hoop  or  veffel  that  could  refift  the  ice. 

Having  accordingly  provided  one,  we  embar- 
ked our  little  canoe  in  it,  and,  on  the  27th,  the 
wind  being  as  favourable  as  we  could  wiih,  got 
(erofs  the  parage,  which  is  eight  leagues,  in 
three  hours.  The  men,  who  navigated  the  vef- 
fel to  the  other  fide,  were  very  apprehcnfive  of 
fome  American  privateers  lying  in  the  harbour 
of  Canceau,  having  feen  feveral  in  the  bay  two 
days  before.  Upon  this  intelligence,  I  gave  my 
difpatches  and  papers  to  one  of  the  Indians, 
knowing  well,  that  they  never  attempt  to  fearch 
or  plunder  any  of  thefe  people.  We  were,  how- 
ever, fo  fortunate,  as  to  fee  no  privateers  on  en- 
tering the  harbour. 

On  landing  at  Canceau,  I  went  to  the  houfe 
of  a  Mr.  Ruft,  who  is  the  principal  man  at  this 
place,  and  a<?cs  as  a  juftice  of  the  peace  under  go- 
vernment, for  which  he  receives  about  100/.  per 
annum.  The  inhabitants  on  the  other  fide,  as 
well  as  the  people  who  brought  us  over,  having 
informed  me,  that  this  gentleman  always  fupplied 
the  New-England-cruizers  with  every  neceffary 
that  his  ftores  could  afford  ;  I  was  determined,  to 
be  very  cautious  in  every  thing  I  faid,in  his  pre- 
fence.  Having  paid  the  perfori  who  brought  us 
G  2  over 
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over  the  gut,  and  thanked  him  for  his  pin 
intelligence,  I  was  conducted  to  the  houfe  of 
this  Mr.  Ruft,  to  whom  I  pailed  myielf  for  the 
captain  of  the  (hip.  He  afked  me  a  number  of 
queftions,  the  tendency  of  which  I  -could  eafily 
perceive  ;  and  therefore,  gave  him  as  evafive  an- 
swers as  poffible.  I  found  that  he  had  a  brother- 
in-law,  who  was  *a  fjrft-lieutenaiit  on  board  a 
fixteen-gun-brig,  belonging  to  Bofton,  which  had 
gone  out  of  the  harbour  of  Canceau  the  day 
before. 

We  remained  in  this  place  till  three  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  when,  being  apprehenfive  of 
treachery,  on  the  part  of  our  pretended  friends  j 
we  fat  oit,  without  any  intimation  of  it  to  Mr. 
Ruft.  Prom  this  gentleman  I  had  purchafed  a 
piece  of  fait  pork,  and  about  eight  pounds  of 
bifcuit,  which  he  faid  was  as  much  as  he  could 
fpare,  and  for  which,  I  was  obliged  to  pay  him  at 
leaft  thrice  its  value.  We  were  now  to  proceed 
in  our  canoe,  along  the  coaft  to  Halifax,  and  had 
reafon  to  fear  that  we  mould  be  again  diftreffed 
for  provisions.  However,  we  were  lb  lucky  as 
to  find,  as  we  coafted  aioag,  plenty  of  lobilers 
and  other  fifri,  which  the  Indians  caught  with 
prodigious  dexterity,  killing  the  flat  fiih  with  a 
red  pole,  and  ters  with  a  cioven  one. 

were  ten  rom  Canceau  to  Hali- 

fax: during  v\  lid  not  meet  with 

any  fettlement,  and  faw  nothing  worth  mention- 
ing, except  a  number  of  picaroons  on  various 
purls  of  the  coaft. 

The  Indians  remained,  for  a  few  days,  at  Ha- 
■}  when,  having  received  the  balance  due  to 

them, 
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them,  they  took  their  departure  for  the  ifland. 
I  W3§  obliged  to  continue  here  for  two  months 
longer,  till  an  opportunity  ferved  for  a  pafTage  in 
the  Royal-Oak,  to  New- York  ;  where  I  deliver- 
ed my  difpatches  (in  a  very  ragged  condition)  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

The  reft  of  my  fellow-fufferers  in  the  fhip- 
wreck,  foon  after  arrived  at  Halifax,  in  a  fhaliop 
from  SpaniPn-River.  The  captain,  confcious  of 
the  reception  he  would  meet  with,, did  not  think 
proper  to  go  to  his  owner  at  New-York,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  lofs  of  his  veffel  ;  but  took 
his  pafTage  in  a  (hip  from  Halifax  to  London,  and 
now  ferves  as  a  pilot  on  the  Thames.  The 
mate  was,  on  account  of  his  good  conduct  du- 
ring the  whole  of  our  tranfaclions,  appointed,  by 
a  gentleman  in  Halifax,  to  the  command  of  a 
ihip  bound  to  the  Weft-Indies. 


G  3  JULIA 
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JULIA    MONTAGUE 

T    O 

EMILY    BEAUMONT. 

Mv  dear  Emily, 

AVE  you  then  forgotten  your  promife  to 
come  down  to  the  country,  and   fpend   a 
few  days  with   me  in  the  beginning  of  fpring  ? 
Perhaps  the  tine  Folks  in  town,  do  not  fuppofe 
that  the  fpring  is  come  yet.      I  can  account  for 
their  mhtake.     Nothing  but  the  fun  can  con- 
vince them   of    its  approach  ;    and   they    keep 
themselves  Co  mewed  up  in  their  apartments, 
that  they  think  very  little  of  confuting  him.    A's 
for  us,  we  enjoy  his  kindly  beams  already.    The 
country,  which  was  fo  dull  for  fome  months,  has 
reaiTumed  all  its  charms.  The  trees,  have  fhaken 
off  winter's  fqualid  drefs  5  to  put  on,  once  more, 
the  livery  of  the  fpring.      The  birds,   returning 
in   crowds,  form  the   moft  agreeable  concerts  > 
while  they  hide  their  nefts  under  the  thick  foli- 
age of  the  groves.     What  can  you  be  doing  in 
town  ?  Were  you  to  pals  the  whole  day  at  your 
window,  breathing  the  fried)  air,  would  ypu  fup- 
pofe that  you  enjoyed  the  fpring?    Caftyour 
e}es  round  you,  what  do  you  fee  ?  A  fky  clouded 
with  fmoke,  dirty  ftreets  ;  in  ihort,  the  fame  ob- 
jc&s   ik::*  you  have  feen  all  the  winter.     The 

haute 
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houfe-tops,  it  is  true,  are  no  longer  covered  with 
fnow  and  icicles,  but  your  dun  tiles,  even  with 
this  advantage,  afford  no  very  brilliant  profpe&. 
Do  you  fee,  as  I  do,  the  fun's  riling  beams  deck 
the  frefh  leaf  with  purple  and  gold ;  do  you  fee 
the   dew-drops    mine   like  pearls,    before    his 
warmth  dries  them  up  ;  do  you  fee  him,  when 
he  emerges  from   behind  the  hill,   inundate  the 
vaft  horizon  with  a  torrent  of  light  ?  I  fuppofe 
your  town  idlers,  who  have  ftuck  fo  long  to  their 
fire-fides,  begin  to  truft  themfelves,  at  length,  to 
the  park,  though  they  itill  fhudder  with  the  cold 
that  they  have  felt  ;  but  look  at  them  attentive- 
ly, you  will  find  that  one  winter  has  made  them 
old.     Here,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  feerris 
to  have  grown  young  again.     The  brooks  have 
purged  their  muddy  waters  ;  the  meadows   are 
enamelled  with  new  flowers  ;  the  pale  primrofe 
adorns  every  bank  ;  and  even  the  prickly  haw- 
thorn, prepares  to  drefs  itfelf  in  the  bloffoms  of 
May,  in  order  to  [often  its  rugged  afpecl,    How 
pleafing,    after    the   dull    filence    that    reigned 
through  all  nature,  to  hear  the  bleating  of  the- 
flocks,  that  are  feen  climbing  up  the  green  flopes; 
and  the  clamorous  joy  of  the  children  anri  youth, 
who  come  out  to  enjoy  their  accuftomed   fports 
in  the  fields.     Our  houfe  is  built  upon  an  emi- 
nence, expofed  to  the  earlieft  beams  of  the  fun. 
I  might,  if  I  chofe,  receive  his  morning  vifits  in 
my  chamber  ;  but  I  like  better  to  rife  with  the 
dawn,  and  pay  him  my  refpe&s  in  perfon,  upon 
the  top  of  the  hill  ;  and   thither  I  repair  in  the 
evening  alfo,  to  take  my  leave  of  him. 

Thefe, 
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Thefe,  my  dear  Emily,  are  fome  of  the  plea- 
fures  that  the  country  affords;  but,  I  feel  the  want 
of  a  friend  to  enjoy  them  with  me.  Make 
hafte,  therefore,  and  come  down.  Do  not  fup- 
pofe,  that  whatever  time  you  fpend  here,  will  be 
loft  to  your  improvement  :  I  learn  here  a  thou- 
fand  things,  of  which  I  am  afhamed  that  I  have 
hitherto  been  ignorant.  Our  little  accomplish- 
ments too,  I  am  very  fure,  will  not  contract  rufl 
in  this  air.  The  fweetfongs  of  the  nightingale 
will  remind  us  of  cultivating  our  voices  more 
attentively.  The  little  lambs,  that  bound  and 
frifk  round  their  mothers,  will  give  us  an  exam- 
ple of  eafe,  grace,  and  agility  ;  while  the  land- 
scape, vary  ng  before  us  at  every  ftep,  will  in- 
vite us,  to  excrcife  our  pencils,  and  vie  with  the 
colouring  of  nature  :  iuch  rivals  as  thefe,  may, 
perhaps,  humble  our  vanity,  but  they  take  no 
pride  to  themfdves,  from  our  inferiority  ;  and 
therefore,  we  can  forgive  their  excelling  us.  Try 
to  prevail  upon  your  mama  to  come  down  along 
with  you  :  we  expect  you  both,  with  the  moli 
earned:  impatience.  Adieu,  my  dear  Emily.  The 
moment,  that  I  can  fuppofe  my  letter  to  have 
reached  you,  1  will  go  and  poit  myfelf  at  the  end 
of  our  avenue,  to  wait  vour  coming.  You  will 
do  wrong,  to  let  me  moan  there  long,  like  the 
turtle  for  its  abient  mate.  Once  more,  adieu. 
Believe  me  unalterable  in  the  friendlhip  which  I 
have  vowtd  to  maintain  for  you,  while  I  re- 
main 

JULIA  MONTAGUE. 

EMILY 
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T    O 

JULIA    MONTAGUE. 

I  HAVK  not  forgotten  the  promife  that  you 
mention,  my  dear  Julia,  and  if  J  have  not  per- 
formed it,  I  am  pretty  fure,  when  you  hear  the 
reafon,  you  will  not  think  me  deferving  of  your 
reproaches.  I  chofe  rather  to  appear  deferving 
of  them,  than  to  wound  your  tender  breaft  with 
my  forrows.  Thefe  I  can  now  impart  to  you, 
as  they  are  at  prefent  totally  diflipated.  You 
know  how  tenderly  I  love  my  worthy  motheF. 
Well,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  been  upon  the 
point  of  lofing  her  for  ever  ;  and  fhudder  ftill  at 
the  thoughts  of  my  danger.  Since  the  death  of 
my  papa,  her  health  had  been  conftantly  on  the 
decline  ;  but  I  flattered  myfelf,  that  the  amufe- 
ments  of  the  country,  your  mama's  agreeable 
company,  and  the  pieafure  of  feeing  me  happy 
in  your  fociety,  might  in  ibme  meafure  divert 
her  grief,  and  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  her 
Iiealrh.  It  was  this  hope,  -that  mede  me  talk 
laft  winter,  in  fuch  high  fpirits,  of  the  pleafures 
that  we  were  to  enjoy  in  the  fpring.  The  firit 
approaches  of  this  charming  ieaibn  revived  in  my 
mind  the  moil:  delicious  ideas.  I  was  bufy,  the 
other  day,  preparing  for  our  jaunt  \  and  mama, 
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with  her  ufual  good  nature,  feeing  my  impati- 
ence, was  as  earneft  on  her  part,  where,  as  (he 
was  packing  up  her  things,  a  bundle  of  letters  of 
my  father's,  which  (he  has  always  prcferved, 
fell  into  her  hands.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  ; 
(he  therefore  fent  me  to  bed,  that  (he  might 
perufe  them  more  at  her  eafe.  ]  have  fince 
learned  that  fhe  was  reading  them  the  whole 
night.  They  muft  have  agitated  her  fpirits  moft 
powerfully  j  for,  in  the  morning,  a  fever  ap» 
peared  on  her  in  all  its  violence,  and  reduced  her 
intwodnysto  the  hi  extremity.  Judge  what 
I  muft  have  differed  in  feeing  her  delirious  the 
whole  time,  and  hearing  her  pronounce  my 
papa's  dear  name  with  a  voice  fcarcely  audible. 
I  trembled,  every  moment,  left  I  mould  lofe  her 
as  well  as  him.  What  would  have  become 
of  me,  deprived  of  that  dear  mother,  who  feems 
to  care  for  life  on  no  other  account  than  that  of 
her  affection  for  me  ?  I  had  ever  been  fenfible  of 
her  fondnefs,  but  at  that  moment  how  much 
did  I  feel  my  love  and  gratitude  increafe  !  Al- 
though her  fituation  rendered  her  unconfeious  of 
my  care  and  tendernefs,  yet,  I  exerted  myfelf  in 
the  melancholy  office,  as  much,  as  if  (he  had  re- 
paid me  by  her  fondeft  careiTes.  My  father, 
whofe  image  was  fo  ftrongly  painted  in  my  re- 
membrance, feemed  to  thank  me  for  her.  I 
never  left  her  bed-fide  a  (ingle  moment,  and  I 
have  now  the  pleafure  to  fee  her  recover  per- 
ceptibly. I  cannot  exprefs  to  you,  what  new 
fentiments  this  revolution  in  my  mother's  health 
has  given  birth  to,  in  my  breait.  The  names  of 
mother  and  daughter,  found  in  my  ears   with  a 

fw  eetnefs 
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fweetnefs,  that  I  never  found  in  them  before. 
Whatever  reminds  me  of  the  tender  ties  of  na- 
ture, excites  in  my/  foul  more  melting  emotions 
than  I  have  ever  h-therto  experienced.  Of  this 
i  had  a  proof  yefterday,  which  I  (hall  long  re- 
member. 

Mama  took  me,  to  fpend  a  day  out  of  town, 
at  Lady  D— -'s,  who  had  temfied  the  ftrongeft 
concern  for  her,  during  her  illnefs.  I  had  al- 
ways heard  this  lady  mentioned,  with  ex- 
preiiions  of  refpeef.  and  affection,  but  my  age's 
levity  had  hindered  me,  from  making  remarks 
upon  her  character  with  any  attention.  I  now 
refolved,  however,  to  itudy  it  obfervantly.  We 
found  her  at  our  arrival,  in  a  company  of  near 
twenty  vifitors-;  fome  of  whom,  were  united  to 
her,  by  the  ties  of  friendfhip,  others,  common 
acquaintances,  who  had  occaiionally,  matters  of 
bufinefs  to  tranfact  with  her  hufband.  Her 
countenance,  which  was  conftantly  brightened 
with  a  fmi'e  of  .candor  and  good  nature,  en- 
couraged even  Grangers  to  beat  their  eafe,  in  her 
company,  I  admired,  with  what  eafe  fhe  could 
addrefs  all  by  turns,  in  the  very  ftyie  which 
their  feveral  circumflances  made  the  oropereft, 
forgetting  no  perfon  in  fo  numerous  a  company, 
and  yet,  in  the  midft  of  all  thefe  various  atten- 
tions, overlooking  her  young  family  with  the 
care  of  a  mother,  though  fhe  did  not  appear  in 
the  lean:  engaged  with  them.  In  the  evening, 
when  the  company  was  retired,  mama  yielded  to 
the  requeit  of  her  friend,  whoprefiingly  entreat- 
ed her,  to  prolong  the  pleafure   that  fhe  enjoyed, 

in  being  once  more  in  her  fociety.     Lady  D 

had 
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liad  juft  received  agreeable  newt,  from  two  of  her 
ions,  who  were  on  their  travels.  Her  hulband 
was  returned  the  fame  day,  from  a  (hort  journey 
into  the  country.  Thefe  two  circuinitahces, 
threw  her  into  a  moft  delicious  frame  of  mind  ; 
and  her  happinefs,  was  equally  painted  in  the 
fmile  that  hung  upon  her  lips,  and  in  the  fweet 
drops  that  bedewed  her  eyes,  it  feemed,  as  if 
her  foul,  replete  with  love,  feared  to  contract 
her  joy  within  herfelf,  and  would  therefore  dif- 
fuse it  upon  all  around,  to  make  them  partners 
in  her  happinefs.  The  impreffion  was  lb  p'ieaf- 
ing,  that  you  could  not  avoid  cheriming  it,  as 
your  own  proper  fenfaticn.  Her  feelings  had  the 
fame  effect,  as  a  fine  evening,  in  which,  nature, 
takes  pleafure  to  breathe  into  every  bofom,  the 
fweets  that  (he  difpenfes.  A  light  and  lively 
chearfulnefs,  quickly  fuccecded  to  this  tender 
mood,  and  from  that  air  of  noblenefs,  that 
character  of  dignity  and  good  fenfe,  which  was 
to  her  fo  natural,  and  which  (he  had  fupported, 
to  fo  much  advantage,  in  the  general  conver- 
fation  of  the  afternoon,  I  faw  her  with  the  fame 
grace,  defcend  to  the  moft  playful  good  humour, 
and  the  moft  intimate  familiarity.  Mama  was 
touched  with  the  affectionate  parr,  that  lhe  took 
concerning  the  happy  return  of  her  health;  I 
confefs,  I  myfelf  was  touched  with  the  flattering 
inftances  of  friend  (hip,  that  I  received  from  her 
lips  ;  but  1  know  not  how,  (he  found  the  fecret 
of  making  her  own  pleafure,  become  ftill  more 
fenfibly  interefting  to  us.  Sometimes,  by  careffes, 
(lie  would  encourage  her  daughter,  to  diiplay 
before  her  father,  the  accomplifliments,  which 

(lie 
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fhe  had  acquired  in  his  abfence  :  fometimes  by 
ingenioufly  irritating  her,  as  it  were,  (he  would 
elicit  from  her  daughter's  vivacity  a  thoufand 
fh-ok.es  of  native  wit  and  delicacy.  Amiable 
artifice  of  maternal  tendernefs,  that  endeavoured 
lo  adorn  children,  in  ail  their  graces,  before  the 
eyes  of  a  delighted  father,  in  order  to  render 
him,  in  his  turn,  more  dear  to  his  children,  by 
the  increafe  of  his  affection  i  How  well  efidft 
thou  become  that  pure,  ingenuous  foul,  which 
vas  fo  much  a  ftranger  to  artifice  of  every  other 
kind! 

The  reft  of  the  evening,  was  fpent  in  a  varie- 
ty of  little  amufements,  and  I  entered  into  the 
ipirit  of  them  more,  1  think,  than  I  mould  have 
done,  in  any  other  houfe,  becaufe  they  generally 
appear,  to  be  no  other  than  expedients,  to  be- 
guile the  wearifome  time  away,  whereas  the 
chearfuinefs,   Joint  and   cordiality,     with    which 

they  are  feafoned  by  Lady  D ,  renders  them 

real  and  genuine  pleafures.  At  length,  however, 
the  moment  of  our  departure  arrived,  and  I  con- 
fefs  to  you,  not  without  cofting  me  a  very  lively 
regret.  We  had  hardly  been  featcd  in  the  car- 
riage, when,  deleft  mama,  cried  J,  throwing 
my  arms  round  her  neck,  hew  much  do  !  thank 
you,  for  having  made  me  a  witnefs,  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  that  refpeftable  family  !  I  know,  I  fhall 
love  you  mil  more  for  it,  than  ever  I  have.  Y  on 
fee,  my  Emily,  anfwered  fhe,  prefling  me  tender- 
ly to  her  bofom,  how  much  the  fweets  of  nature 
and  of  friendfhip,  excel  all  other  pleafures.  My 
heart  felt  the  fame  impreiiion,  and  ever  does, 
when  I  am  in  the  company  of  mv  worthy  friend. 

VOL.     II.  ?\  I 
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I  never  leave  her,  but  1  find  myfelf  more  inclined 
to  pradtife  my  duty,  and  better  instructed  by  her 
example,  in  the  means  of  fuccceding.  Ah, 
mama,  how  delightful  are  thofe duties,  and  how 
eafy  do  they  appear,  from  the  manner  in  which 
Lady  D— — performs  them.  1  think,  to  be  in 
her  company  one  fingle  day,  would  be  a  fufficient 
inducement  to  any  woman  upon  earth,  to  feek 
the  fame  happinefs.  You  are  right,  my  dear, 
iuch  is  the  charm  of  true  virtue,  that  at  tight  of 
her,  all  ingenuous  fouls  (c<t\  the  moll  willing  in- 
clination, to  follow  her  example.  But  many 
'  are  foon  disheartened  by  fome  difficulties,  which 
wear  a  formidable  afpeet,  and  this  merely  for 
want  of  a  fufficient  ileadinefs  of  principle.  Lady 

D ,  had  the  courage,  to  form  her  principles 

in  her  earlieft  youth,  and  never  to  fwerve  from 
them,  during  the  reii  of  her  life.  With  all  the 
pleaftng  qualities  and  a"ccoruplimments,  that 
were  capable  of  making  her  fhine  in  the  world; 
a  fortune,  fufficient  to  fupply  even  thought'efs 
diffipaticn  ;  arid,  in  fpite  of  the  examples  which 
(he  might  have  pleaded  in  her  excufe,  (he  was 
early  fenfible  that  her  own  efteem,  that  of  her 
,  her  family,  and  her  friends,  were  of 
more  folid  value  to  fuch  a  mind  as  hers.  AH 
her  thoughts,  all  her  actions,  have  been  directed 
by  this  virtuous  determination.  Her  efforts  be- 
came every  day  eafier  to  her,  and  the  fuccefs  of 
them  was  the  beginning  of  her  reward.  The 
more  fhe  lias  tafted  the  happinefs  of  this  reward, 
the  more  lively  dread  the  has  felt  of  lofing  it, 
were  (he  to  deviate  a  fmgle  moment  from  her 
plan  of  rectitude.     Hence  her  courage  has  never 

bee  a 
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keen  daunted  at  any  difficulty,  All  her  children 
have  been  brought  up  at  her  own  breaft.  They 
have  never  been  lick,  but  her  embrace  confoled 
them.  She  formed  their  eariieft:  ideas,  their  ear- 
3ieft  fentiments  ;  (he  has  incuTantly  watched  over 
the  minuteft  particulars  of  their  education  ;  and 
even  at  this  day,  their  happihefs  is  her  only  foil* 
citude  :  to  that,  her  generous  affection  would,  fa- 
cririce  the  deareit  considerations  of  her  own  hap- 
pinefs ;  and,  from  the  calm,  in  which  fo  many 
ilibjecis  of  inward  fatisfaction  fuftain  her  mind, 
in  the  midft  of  all  its  activity,  proceeds  that  air 
of  ferenity  and  ch earful nefs,  that  cai 
ous  manner,  which  gains  youreftcein  at  the 
look.  Beings  therefore,  always  certain  of  n 
ing  with  good  will  and  refpeci  from  others,  as 
fhe  finds  nothing  in  herfelf  unworthy  of  thefe 
fentiments,  fhe  needs  only  to  purfue  the  natural 
bent  of  her  difpofition,  in  order  to  be  fure  of 
pleading  :  and  to  thefe  means  of  plea/mg,  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  her,  fho  has  united 
all  thofe  that  are  in  the  gift  on,  cultiv; 

by  reflection,  reading  and  e 
as  if  nothing  were  beyond  the  reach  oi  .  ?r  fa- 


culties,  in  the  fame  manner  a 
which  her  feelings  do  not  interc 
fation.is  as  touching  as  in{ 
fay,  that  all   her  ideas  pal 
there  clothe  themfeiv .  • 
moil  noble  and  delicat< 
able    equality  of                    an 
hew,  bind  her  hi 
fweeteft  captivity,  nor  evei 
other  relaxation  from  his  cares, 

lenefs   ever 

th«i 

1  her  in  the 
to.wifh  for 

he* 
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her  company.  In  effect,  what  fight  can  he  fm<% 
when  from  home,  capable  of  engaging  him  (o 
much  as  his  own  houfe  ;  when  he"  fees  his 
friends,  fatigued  amid  the  bulling  fcenes  of  the 
world,  come  to  this  afylum  of  peace  and  honour, 
to  feek  the  pleafare  which  thofe  fcenes  could  not 
afford  them  ?  The  air  of  franknefs  and  becom- 
ing liberty  that  you  rind  in  this  houfe,  difpofes 
all  hearts  to  become  fufceptible  of  generous  fen- 
timents,  and  if  ill  farther  to  open  themfelves  with 
the  molt  unreferved  confidence.  You  are  there 
fafe  both  againft  others  and  vourfelf,  as  in  a  tem- 
ple, where  every  thing  infpires  the  refpe&  and 
Jove  of  a  beneficent  Deity,  whom  we  mould 
dread  to  offend  even  in  our  molt  fecret  thoughts. 
Inftead  of  the  jealoufles  and  claims  of  precedence 
which  raife  difcord  among  other  women,  thofe 
whom  (he  has  chofen  for  her  acquaintance,  only 
fee),  in  her  prefence,  the  defire  of  meriting  her 
efteem  daily  more  and  more;  and  this,  being 
equally  the  bufinefs  of  all,  attaches  them  to  each 
other  by  new  ties,  and  leads  them  to  oi'uv  her 
their  united  tribute  of  gratitude  and  friendship  : 
thus  every  thing  confpires,  to  afford  her  the  lu- 
blimeft  happineis  that  a  foul,  endowed  with  fen- 
(ibility,  can  tafte,  Happy  as  a  wife,  happy  as  a 
mother,  happy  as  a  friend,  all  around  her  forms 
an  empire,  as  it  were,  the  fubjec^s  of  which  te- 
flon their  hearts  to  her  governance,  that  (he  may 
fill  them  with  virtuous  fentiment  and  emulation 
of  her  noble  qualities. 

Notwithstanding  the  vivacity  with  which  my 
mother  delivered  me  this  portrait  of  Lady  D  --, 
it  made  fo  powerful  an  imprefllon  on  me,  tfiat  I 

have 
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have  found  it  again  this  morning,  quite  frefti  in 
my  memory,  i  hapten  to  fend  it  to -you,  re- 
queuing you,  at  the  fame  time,  to  ftiew  it  to 
your  mother.  I  confefs  to  you,  I  fhoulci  be 
happy  to  fee  it  in  the  hands  of  ail  honcii  peo- 
ple. Nay,  i  think,  we  owe  this  puhhc  homage 
to  virtue,  that  -e  mould  paint  the  o'eafures 
which  it  be;.  3th   in-order   to   ■;. 

thole  who  praeTife  it,  and  to  invite  qfh 
fo  by  the  hopes  of  the  fame  happihefs.  The 
only  perfon  from  whom  i  fhould  wifh  10  conceal 
it,  is,  my  Lady  D— -herfeif,  and  that  for  fear  of 
offending  her  modcfty  ;  if,  after  all,  this  very 
quality   would  permit   her   to  :r  her  owa 

refemblance   in   the   picture,  nds  alone 

would  be  ftruck    wich  the  fs,   and  would 

thank  me  for  having  %ivt  back 'the  image 

of  thofe  fentiments   which   the  ain  of 

her  in  then-  hearts.      Honeft  people,  in 
would  applaud   me  for  having  (he 
ing  pattern,   that   virtue  is  not   a  fi 
earth:   that  it  may  be  allied  to 
charr/be^  and  enjoy  the  pureft  E  thecoa- 

dition  of  humanity  is  capable  of  i^'W: 

Let  us,  my  dear  friend,  who  h.-rve  the  happi- 
jiefs  to  rind  the  fame  pr.neipl  es  in  our  parents, 
profit  by  this  new  example,  an  d  be  ftill  further 
animated  to  tread  in  their  fte  ps  We  are  in 
that  happy  age  of  life,  when  our  inftruclions 
andi  occupations  are  (6  many  amufements  ;  when 
our  iarft  duty,  is,  /t  he  pfeaiing  pent  of 

gratitude  and  terrier  afFe  Stion  to  thole  who  gava 
us  birth  ;  and  who  ambition  is  to  adorn  us 

by  virtues  and  acco.n;..  ts.      To  thefe  fen- 

H     1  tlmeats 
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timents  let  us  join  thofe  of  the  friendlhip  wliich 
unites  us  :  it  began  in  cur  infancy  ;  we  ihall 
(hortly  renew  it  in  the  country,  and  in  the  moil 
fmihng  ddCon  of  the  year.  A!l  thefe  circum- 
ftances  ihould  add  a  force  and  a  delicacy  to  it, 
which  may  extend  both  its  duration  and  its  hap- 
pinei's  to  our  whole  lives.  It  hath  taught  you  to 
fhare  the  pain  that  I  have  felt,  from  our  repara- 
tion ;  let  it  alfo  teach  you  to  partake  of  the  joy 
wliich  my  heart  alone  would  not  be  fufficient  to 
contain,  that  of  going  next  week  to  receive  your 
embrace. 


EMILY  BEAUMONT, 
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A  Drama,  in  Five  Acts. 

The  fubjeci  of  this  Piece  is  taken  from  De 
Eerlyke  Landman.  See  the  Nieu^e  SpeSlaiG- 
riaaie  Schouivburg,  a  Collection  of  Mifceilane- 
ous  Pieces  in  Dutch,  printed  at  Amfterdam, 
1782,  without  the  Author's  Name. 

Characters. 

Squire  Parks. 

Farmer  Thorowgood,  his  Tenant, 

Martha,  the  Farmer  s  wife. 

Valentine,  their fuppofed  Son* 

George,    1 

Jenny,-       i  their  Children. 

Lucy,         j 

Steward  to  Squire  Parks, 

Humphries,  1 

Hearty,         >  Neighbours  of  Thorowgosd, 

Meadows,     \ 


Scene.     The  Farmer's  Houfe, 
SCENE       I. 

( Martha  landing  by  a  table,  cutting  two  flices  of 
bread  and  butter.) 

AFTER  having;  laboured  fo  hard  during  the 
beft  part  of  our  lives,  thus  at  laft  to  fall  into 
poverty  !  To   what  purpofe  is  it,  that  we  have 

never 
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never  ceafed  our  cares  and  pains  for  a  finale  mo- 
ment, in  order  to  breed  up*  our  children  witfc 
credit  ?  If  they  were  but  of  an  age  to  earn  their 
own  bread,  it  would  be  fomething  !  My  dear 
children,  it  is  not  for  myfelf,  it  is  for  you  that  I 
filed  tears  ;  in   lofing  our  cattle  we  have  loft  our 
all.      What  remaias,  is  far  from  being  fufficierit 
to  pay  our  landlord.    What  is  to  become  of  us  ? 
if  my  good  hufbani  did  not  fupport  my  finking 
courage,  i  ihouid  die  with  grief.    But  how  wor- 
thy a  character  he  is  !  What  a  man  !   How  tran- 
quil, in  the  midft  of  our  misfortunes  !    Were  £ 
not  fure,  that  affe&ibn  makes   him  conceal- the 
greateft  part  of  his  troubles,  from  the  fear  of  af- 
flicting me,  I   fnould   believe  he  were  infenfible 
to  them.      "  Why  doft  thou  weep,  Martha,   he 
often  fays,    when   I   can   no  longer  reftrain  my 
tears  ?   VVe  have  had  a  lofs,  it  is  true  ;  but  who 
knows  what  Providence  has  in  ftore  for  us  !   I, 
for  my  part,  make  that  my  dependence."    Alas, 
though  never  rich  himfelf,  he  was  always  a  friend 
to  the  unfortunate.     How  many  families  in  this 
village  has  he  k\ed  from  mii'ory,  by  his  advice 
2nd  affiftance  !     There  is  not  a  better  man  on 
earth  ;  and   1   Mill    poiTefs   what   many   women 
want  in  the  midft  of  riches,  a  worthy  hufband, 
and  children,   whole   ltooc1   dispositions   fill   our 
hearts  with  joy,     Whilft  I  think  on  thefe  blef- 
ftngs,  I    fcei   that  Providence  watches  over   u?, 
2nd  my  :otr)e  lighter.     Take  cou«; 

then,   Martha,  i  is  left  to  eonfole  thee 

thy  affliction.  alls) 

jenny,  Jenny. 

s  c  e  n  e 
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SCENE      II. 
Martha^  Jenny* 

Jenny,     Did  you  call  \ 

Martha.     Here,  my  child,  take  thy  brcakfafl. 

Jenny.  Oh,  my  dear  mother,  you  have  given 
me  above  half  ;  I  cannot  eat  ali  this. 

Martha,  No  ;  look  at  it,  it  is  no  more  than 
thy  ordinary  portion  :  you  are  not  ill,  J  hope. 

Jenny.  Not  at  all  j  but  I  have  not  fo  good 
an  appetite  as  ufual. 

Martha.  What  is  it  you  tell  me  ?  how  long 
is  it  fince  you  have  been  thus  dainty  ?  Come, 
come,  eat  your  break-fail:  like  a  good  girl.  Will 
you  take  this  piece  of  bread  ? 

Jenny,  (taking  the  bread  and  breaking  it  in  two. ) 
It  is  too  much,  1  allure  you  ;  half  of  it  is  fufH- 
cient  for  me.  (Shi  ghes  the  other  half  to  her  ma- 
tk/r.)     Here,  keep  this  for  Lucy. 

Martha,  What,  has  fhe  given  you  the  mea- 
fure  of  her  appetite,  pray  ? 

Jenny.  This  is  enough  for  her  ;  1  know,  fhe 
will  not  afk  for  more. 

Martha.  You  (zzra  to  think  you  know  your 
filler  wondrous  well  ;  but  I  anfwer  for  it,  Lucy 
can  gather  own  (hare  as  well  as  you  :  here  is  a 
piece  that  I  have  prepared  for  her. 

Jenny.  No,  no ";  (he  will  keep  that  for  the 
everting4,  and  then  fne  will  give  me  half  in  her 
turn  :  leave  us  alone,  we  have  fettled  the  matter 
between  us* 

Martha* 
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Martha.      What  means  all  this  ?  I  am  curi- 
ous to  know. 

Jenny.  Why  do  you  afk  me  ?  it  is  a  fecret 
between  us  two ;  I  beg,  dear  mother,  that  you 
will  not  feem  as  if  you  perceived  any  thing  of 
the  matter. 

Martha.  Nay,  now  you  increafe  my  curioft- 
ty,  and  I  muft  abfolutely  know  the  bottom  of 
this. 

Jenny.  Well  then,  fince  you  cdmmarad.it,  I 
will  tell  you  all  :  Yefterday  everting,  we  over- 
heard my  father  fay  to  have  fuf- 
fered  the  lofs  of"  our  cattle,  we  muit  fubmil 
thQ  will  of  heaven,  and  try  to  turn  this  misfor- 
tune into  a  blefiing  -,  we  muft  be  the  more  dili- 
gent and  induftrious,  and  ftrive  with  ail  poflible 
oeeonomy,  to  fupport  our  family.  You  replied 
with  an  embrace,  that  you  would  be  the  hrft  to 
fet  the  example.  I  made  a  fign  to  my  lifter  to 
retire;  we  embraced  each  oth  .  what- 
ever you  had  engaged  to  do  for  us,  we  agreed 
together,  in  return,  to  do  for  you. 

Martha.  My  dear  children,  you  take  too 
large  a  (hare  in  our  troubles  ;  they  are  not  Ant- 
ed to  your  age  ;   fear  nothing  ;   heaven  will  h 

child,  you  h  3  mc 

:he  happinefs  of  being  a  mother.     What 
:od  C2\\  equal   th  hich  this  in-, 

fiance  of  your  tender  duty  has  given  mz  i  But 
be  comforted.  I  have  referved  the  remainder  of 
this  for  you,  and  you  may,  at  leaft  to-day,  eat 
your  bread  as  ufual  :  it  is  neqeffary  that  you 
ihould  get  ftrength,  in  order  to  earn  lomething 
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for  us  when  you  grow  older.     Will  you  not  be 
glad  to  labour  for  your  father  and  mother  ? 

Jenny.  Ah,  glad  indeed  !  that  I  (hall  ;  but 
we  can  begin  now  :  our  hands,  it  is  true,  are 
frnall,  but  we  will  work  the  longer  for  that,  and 
all  that  we  earn,  we  will  give  to  my  father  to 
purchafe  more  cattle.  Then  we  will  rear  poul- 
try, and  fell  our  eggs  -}  and  this  money,  all  this 
money,  we  will  gladly  bring  to  you,  dear  mo- 
ther. [Seeing  the  tears  in  her  mother's  eps.)  Oh," 
do  not  weep,  i  befeeeh  you  ;  you  make  my  heart 
fink. 

Martha.  Be.fatisned  ;  if  I  weep,  it  is  for  joy  : 
but  it  is  time  that  thou  fTiouldtf:  breakfaft. 
There  are  many  things  to  do  in  the  houfe  ;  and 
I  would  have  thy  father  find  every  thing  in  or- 
der, at  his  return. 

Jenny.  ■''  Is  he  gone  into  the  field,  with  my 
brothers  ? 

Martha.  No,  he  took  a  walk  down  to  the 
hail  :  he  wanted  to  fpeak  with  our  landlord. 

Jenny.  Oh,  fo  much  the  better.  My  father 
always  came  home  in  good  fpirits  from  him  : 
he  is  an  excellent  man,  that  Mr.  Parks,  is  he 
not  ? 

Martha.  Yes,  my  dear,  hitherto  he  has  been 
very  good  to  us  :  pray  heaven  he  may  continue 
to  be  fo  now  wTe  have  oecafion  for  it.  But  fines 
our  great  loffes,  we  are  no  longer  in  a  condition 
to  pay  our  rent  ;  and  often,  thofe  who  have 
fhewn  us  the  greateit  kindnefs,  whilfi:  we  owed 
them  nothing,  look  upon  us  with  a  very  differ- 
ent eye,  when  they  think  they  are  in  danger  of 
lofing  by  us, 

Jenny, 
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Jenny,  Our  landlord,  I  am  fure,  is  not  a 
man  of  this  fort. 

Martha.  I  hope  he  is  not,  child,  or  we  fhall 
be  much  to  be  pitied. 

Jenny.  I  long  for  my  father's  return,  to  hear 
the  good  news.  Will  he  be  back  this  morn- 
ing ? 

:  -rtha.     lie  went  out  at  fun-rife,  and  I  ex- 
pee.1  him  back,  every  minute. 

jenny,  (rtfting  her  hand  on  the  table.)  Then  be- 
fore I  breakfaft,  I  will  go  and  draw  fome  beer  to 
refreth  him  j  he  will  be  glad  of  a  draught  after 
his  walk. 

Martha.  No,  no,  eat  your  bread  ;  I  will  take 
care  of  that  myfelf. 

Jenny.  You  a  iked  me,  juft  now,  whether  I 
would  work  for  my  father  and  mother,  and  now 
you  prevent  my  do'mg  lo. 

Martha.  Do  as  you  will,  then  ;  I  will  not 
deprive  you  of  this  pieafure  :  your  father,  I 
know,   will  repay  you,  with  his  careiTes. 

Jenny.  And  1  do  not  know  which  of  us  is 
the  beit  pleafed,  when  I  deferve  them  ;  and  I 
will  do  my  be  A  to  do  fo. 


SCENE      111. 
Martha  alone. 

My  dear  children,  heaven  is  my  witnefs,  it  is 
chiefly  on  your  account  that  I  dread  poverty,  and 
yet  it  is  from  you  that  I  receive  the  greater!  com- 
fort.    How  much  more  ought  I  to  love  you, 

ftnee 
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fince  you  are  the  only  blefTing  that,  is  left  me. 
Had  i  never  been  unfortunate,  i  mould  never 
have  had  thofe  proofs  of  your  affection.  Per- 
haps alio  you  will  a  flirt  me  in  conquering  my 
grief,  vvhilft  I  am  only  frriving  to  hide  it  from 
you.  No,  i  will  not  interrupt,  by  my  murmur- 
ings,  the  innocent  gaiety  of  your  tender"  age. 
(She  runs  to  the  cradle,  takes  out  the  infant,  and 
prejfis  it  in  her  arms,  looking  at  it  with  tender  neji.) 
It  is  to  thee  alone  that  i  will  utter  my  com- 
plaints ;  to  thee  who  art  as  yet  infenfible  to  the 
ibrrows  of  thy  parents.  1  may  fhed  tears  in 
thy  prefence  without  fearing  to  afflict  thee.  Hap- 
py infant,  I  weep  for  thy  lot,  whiilt  thou  an- 
fwereft  me  with  a  fmile. 


SCENE      IV. 


Martha,  Jenny. 

Jenny,  [coming  in  juji  as  Alartha  has  the  child 
in  her  arms.)  Give  it  to  me,  mother,  that  I  may 
kifs  it.  My  little  friend,  when  you  are  as  able 
as  I  am,  you  (hall  work  for  your  father  and  mo- 
ther too.  Oh,  you  mall  fee  what  care  I  will 
take  of  this  little  baby,  that  it  may  become  flrong 
and  robuft.  But  itay,  we  are  bufy  at  prefent ; 
you  muft  go  fleep  a  little.  (She  puts  it  back  int§ 
the  cradle,  whilfi  the  mother  looks  affectionately  at 
them  both.)  Mother,  I  have  juft  brought  the  beer; 
will  you  lend  me  the  key  of  the  cupboard,  that  I 
may  fetch  fome  clean  linen,  and  a  waiftcoat,  for 

vol.   11.  I  my 
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my  father  :    I   know  he   will   return   overcome 
with  heat  and  fatigue. 

Martha.  Aye,  and  if  he  has  any  e;ood  news, 
he  will  not  care  how  much  he  fatigues  himfelf, 
in  order  to  hatten  to  us  with  it. 

Jenny^  (/butting  the  cupboard^  and  laying  the 
limn  on  a  chair.)  1  know  it  j  and  then  he  would, 
without  retting,  go  to  the  field  :  he  never  lofes  a 
moment. 

Alartha.  This  is  a  good  lettbn  for  us  ;  you, 
for  example,  would  do  well  to  hatten  your  break- 
fail,  3nd  go  to  fchool  ;  as  foon  as  you  have  afked 
your  father's  bleifing. 

Jenny.  To  fchool  !  Oh,  no,  I  fhall  not  go 
there  now. 

Martha.  What  do  you  fay,  Jenny  ?  do  yfcu 
not  mean  to  learn  to  read  and  write  ?  No,  no, 
my  child,  I  hope,  however  ve  may  be  reduced, 
to  be  always  able  to  alford  vou  this  inltru&ion, 
though  I  (hould  be  forced  to  (tint  myfelf  in  com- 
mon neceiTaries  for  it. 

Jenny.  But  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  any 
more  cxpenfe  on  that  account.  Does  not  my 
brother  Valentine  read  as  fluently  as  our  fchool- 
matter  at  his  defk  ?  and  he  will  be  matter  to  Lu- 
cy and  me  :  he  told  me  fo  this  morning.  Sif- 
ter, faid  he,  you  know  that  1  am  allowed  half  an 
hour's  reft  after  dinner,  before  1  return  to  work  ; 
well  then,  if  you  will,  during  that  time,  begin  a 
jetton  with  me,  I  will  finilh  it  when  I  come 
home  in  the  evening.  You  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  apply  diligently,  and  I'll  anfwerfor  it, you 
will  foon  be  the  beft  fcholar  in  the  village.  Let 
us  begin  to-day,  and  you  fhall  fee. 

Martha, 
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Martha.  Now  was  this  Valentine's  owa 
thought  ? 

Jenny.  Yes,  his  own  indeed,  mother  ;  it 
would  never  have  come  into  my  head.  It  is  I, 
faid  he,  who  have  coft  my  parents  the  inoft,  be- 
ing the  eldeft  ;  had  they  fpent  lefs  on  me,  they 
would  have  had  the  money  for  you,  my  lifters  : 
1  ought  therefore  to  give  you  back  the  inftruclion 
that  I  have  received,  now  that  our  father  cannot 
afford  it  you, 

Martha.  Alas,  could  we  have  known,  at  the 
time  that  we  were  providing  matters  for  him, 
that  he  would  one  day  have  wanted  necelTaries  ! 
He  has  coft  us  fomething,  it  is  true,  in  his  edu- 
cation, but  1  do  not  regret  it.  The  money  has 
been  well  laid  out.  Valentine  is  grateful,  and 
does  his  beft  to  give  us  proofs  of  it. 


SCENE      V. 

Martha,  Jenny,  Lucy, 

Lucy,  (jumping.)  Here  he  is,  here  he  is. 

Martha.     Who,  Lucy  ? 

Lucy.     My  father  }  ;;e  is  juft  come, 

SCENE      VL 

Jhorowgood,  Martha,  Jenny,  Lucy. 

Martha,    {running  to  meet  him  with  9pen  arms-) 
Ah,  my  dear  friend. 

I  2,  J§ 
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Jerrn^  {taking  his  hand.)  My  dear  father. 

Lucy.     How  glad  I  am  to  fee  you. 

Thorowgood.  Good  morning  to  you,  my  dear ; 
good  morning  to  you,  children. 

Martha.  Are  not  you  fadly  tired  with  vour 
walk  ? 

T/jorozvgeod.  No,  I  (qq\  myfelf  quite  nimble  ; 
but  my  poor  Martha,  you  look  forrowful  ; 
I  fee,  you  have  been  weeping. 

Martha.  It  is  true,  but  do  not  be  uneafy  af 
that,  for  they  were  rears  of  pieafure,  at  having 
fuch  dutiful  children.  If  you  did  but  know%  how 
much  fatisfaction  they  have  given  me  this  morn- 
ing, on  your  account  ! 

fhoroiup-ooi}.  Thefe  are  fweet  words  to  me  : 
there  is  not  a  greater  happinefs,  when  we  do  our 
own  duty,  than  to  fee  it  done  by  thofe  who  be- 
long to  us.  As  I  went  to  the  Squire's  this 
morning,  my  heart  filled  with  your  idea  ;  now 
I  return  home,  and  find  my  wife  and  children 
wholly  engrolTed  by  mine.  What  comfort  is 
this  ! 

Martha.  Will  you  take  any  thing  ?  will  you 
change  your  drefs  \  Jenny  lias  provided  every 
thing  for  you. 

"1  horcivgood.  No,  I  thank  you,  there  is  no 
pecafion.  The  thought  of  it  alone,  is  fufficient 
refrefhment  to  me.     (Kijjrnv  Jinny.) 

Martha.  Well,  you  have  fecn  our  landlord  s 
how  did  he  receive  you  ? 

Thorcw^ooj.  As  I  expe£led  :  he  has  a  feeling 
and  eood  heart.  He  is  a  man,  Martha,  of  the 
highefi.  honour  and  humanity. 

Martha. 
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*    Martha.     Indeed  !  Did  he  companionate  our 
misfortunes  ?   Tell  me  all. 

Tborowgood.  As  foon  as  he  was  informed  of 
my  arrival,  without  making  me  wait  a  moment, 
he  came  out  to  me,  and  took  me  into  his  belt 
parlour 

Jennv.     Into  his  beft  parlour  ! 

Tborowgood.  Yes,  Jenny  :  he  was  drinking 
coffee  with  his  lady,  and  they  ordered  a  ham  on 
the  fame  table  for  me ;  and  madam  was  fo  good 
as  to  cut  me  a  flice. 

Jenny.    What,  madam  herfelf  ? 

Tborowgood.  Yes,  indeed,  with  her  own 
hands,  and  in  fo  obliging  a  manner, 

Martha,     Oh  the  dear  iady  1 ' 

Tborowgood.     They  would   not  let   me  (\ 
about  buhnefs,  till  I  had  finifhed  my  breakfa 

Martha.     How  charming  is  this  !  and  then — ■ 

Tborowgood.  Well  then,  my  good  Thorow- 
good,  faid  Mr.  Parks,  what  news  ?  Very  bad, 
anfwered  1  :  I-  have  loft  all  my  cattle,  in  the 
fpace  of  eight  days  -,  by  a  difeafe,  brought  on  by 
the  drought  of  the  feaion.  1  am  ruined,  and  i 
am  come  to  inform  you  of  it,  that  you  may  be 
at  liberty  to  let  your  farm  to  another  tenant.  I 
come  alio  to  offer  you  all  that  1  have  left  in  the 
world  :  it  is  a  great  trouble  to  me,  that  I  have 
not  fufncieat  to  fatisfy  you  ;  but  I  promife,  on- 
the  word  of  an  honeft  man,  to  labour  night  and 
day,  till  i  can  do  fo.  I  ihall  eat  of  the  bread  of 
bitternefs  till  I  have  paid  my  debt,  to  the  utmoft 
farthing. 

Martha.  Oh,  certainly,  we  will  do  it  readi- 
ly.    What  did  Mr.  Parks  fay  to  this  ? 

I  3  Tborowgood* 
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Thorowgood.  I  was  already  acquainted  with 
your  lufcs,  honed  Thorowgood,  faid  he,  and  am 
heartily  forry  for  them.  1  pity  you  alio,  faid 
madam,  with  her  fweet  voice  :  {  pity  you  with 
all  my  heart. 

Martha,  The  worthy  couple  !  how  good 
they  are. 

Thorowgood,  I  do  not  come  here,  faid  I,  to 
excite'  companion,  1  have  no  occafion  tor  it,  as  I 
am  able  to  work.  My  great  concern  is,  that  I 
cannot  acquit  mvfelf  of  my  debts  to  you  :  1  own, 
I  fed  for  my  wife  and  my  young  family  :  I,  who 
would  have  ftied  my  blood  to  preferve  them 
from  want  !  You  who  are  rich,  and  without 
phildren,  know  not  what  it  is  to  fee  thofe  fuffer 
to  whom  we  have  given  life.  Ah,  if  you  had 
iuch  children  as  1  have  ;  if  you  loved  them  with 
all  your  foul,  and  were  beloved  by  them  as  I  am  ! 
In  laying  this,  grief  made  me  hide  my  face  ;  and 
when  1  lifted  up  my  eyes  a^ain,  I  faw  Mr. 
Parks  was  no  longer  looking  at  me  :  he  had 
turned  toward  his  wife  ;  their  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears,  and  fixed  on  each  other.  Pity  was 
not  the  only  feutiment  which  then  affe&ea 
them  ;  I  plainly  law,  that  -fomething,  which 
more  nearly  concerned  themfelves,  occupied 
their  minds. 

Martha.  And  did  you  not  afk  them  what  it 
was  ? 

-ivcnd.  I  had  not  the  courage  ;  but  as 
I  continued  to  talk  of  my  children,  Mr.  Parks 
[trove  to  change  the  difeourfe.  I  perceived 
cleariy  that  forhe  private  affliction  was  the  ccuife 
•©if  this  ;  and  therefore,  h  aliened  to  quit  the  futv 

jea. 
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jecT:,  and  began  talking  about  my  corn,  arid 
reckoning,  how  much  it  would  yield  toward  pay- 
ing my  rent. 

Martha.  And  pray  was  not  Mr.  Parks  very 
angry,  when  he  found  it  fall  fo  fhort  of  that 
fum  .' 

Thorowgood.  Quite  the  contrary  ;  he  bid  me 
not  defpair.  Go  home  to  your  wife,  faid  the 
good  gentleman,  I  will  order  my  horfe,  and  be 
with  you  prefently,  when  we  will  fettle  every 
thing,  i  have  always  looked  upon  you  as  an 
honeft  man,  therefore  I  wiil  do  nothing  in  this 
bufinefs,  without  your  concurrence. 

Martha.  Is  this  poffible  ?  How  much  do  we 
owe  him  ? 

Thoroajgood.     Four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Martha,  Alas,  alas,  how  (hall  we  be  ever  able 
to  pay  this  money  t 

fhoroiugood.  it  is  true  ;  and  yet  had  we  faved 
our  cattle,  and  our  crops  had  anfwered  this  year, 
we  mould  have  had  enou^n  and  fomething  over. 

Martha.  But  as  it  is,  what  will  become  of 
Vs  ?     ' 

Thorozugood.  Why  all  that  we  can  do  now,  is 
to  coue£t  tog  -ther  our  boufhold- goods  and  farm- 
ing-utenfils,  and  fell  them,  to  pay  our  landlord  : 
we  w.ll  keep  nothing  but  what  is  on  our  backs  : 
we  can  then  (hew  ourfelvcs  before  him  wirh  a 
clear  coifcience.  -This  is  the  only  courfe  that 
we  can  take  to  avoid  mifery.  {Somebody  knocks 
foftly  at  the  door.) 

Jenny,  {coin  r  to  the  door.)  I  think  f  heard  a 
knock  at  the  door  Yes,  I  fee  fome  one  {She  comes 
kack)  and f peaks  in  alow  voice.)   It  is  Mr.  Pinch. 

ThorovjgQod, 
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Tl?orowgood.  Mr.  Pinch  !  What  does  he 
want  with  me,  I  wonder  :  we  have  never  had 
any  quarrel. 

Martha,  I  fhudder  with  fear.  We  are  un- 
done, my  dear  Thorowgood.  We  (hall  be  taken 
to  jail.  I  know  the  fte ward  ;  Tome  mifchief  is 
fare  to  happen,  wherever  he  interferes. 

Thoroivgood.  Compofe  yourfelf,  wife  ;  we 
have  nothing  no  fear.  Take  away  the  children, 
and  leave  me  alone  with  him. 

Martha.  W  hat  do  you  mean  ?  I  muft  ftay 
with  you. 

Ihoroivgood.  No,  no,  leave  us  together  ; 
knave  as  he  is,  I  am  not  afraid  of  him.  You 
only  vex  me  by  flaying  :  go,  i  beg  of  you. 

Martha.  Since  you  iniift  upon  it,  i  mud:  o- 
bey.  (She  retires^  taking  Jennv  and  Lucy  in  her 
hand.  The  fteward  meets  them  by  the  way^  and 
tows  :  the  little  girls  appear  frightened^  and  ding  to 
their  mother  as  fie  goes  out.  J 


SCENE      Vil. 

Steward^  Tho>  owgood. 

•  Steivard.     Thorowgood,  did  not  I  fee  you  on 
the  road  to  the  Squire's  jutt  now  ? 

Thorowgood.  Very  .ikcly  :  in  fail:,  i  am  juft 
returned  rroip  thence.  1  have  been  with  my 
landlord,  to  give  up  to  him  the  itate  of  my  af- 
fairs. 

Steward, 
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Steward.  What  !  without  ccnfulting  me, 
have  you  fettled  matters  together  ? 

Thoruwgood.     No,  not  yet. 

Steward.  So  much  the  better.  I  a  in  come 
to  offer  mv  fervices,  and  \o  put  you  in  a  method 
to  defend  yourfelf  againft  him. 

Thorowgood,  Againfr  him  !  Pray  was  it  not 
Mr.  Parks  vho  gave  you  the  place  that  you 
ho;d  ?   Do  not  you  ferve  him  ? 

Steward.  I  allow  it  ;  therefore  I  fTiouid  not 
chufe  to  be  feen  openly  in  this  bufmefs  ;  my  de- 
fign  is  to  fuppon  you  fecretly.  1  can  recom- 
mend to  you  a  lawyer  of  this  town,  by  whofe- 
means  you  (hall  be  the  gainer,  where  you  expect 
to  lofe  :  you  understand  me  ?  He  is  one  of 
thofe  we  call  a  fhrewd  knavifh  fellow  :  truft  to 
him,  he'll  fettle  the  buiinefs  for  you  :  he  is  my 
friend. 

Thorowgood.  A  knavifh  fellow,  and  your 
friend  :  I  fhould  have  gueffed  fo.  Only  fee  the 
force  of  fympathy. 

Steward.  You  mud  not  take  things  fo  literal- 
ly ;  I  mean  that  he  is  a  man  capable  of  bring- 
ing you  fate  out  of  your  em.L  irraffments,  and 
the  prefent  juncture  is  very  favourable  to  you  ; 
this  year  having  proved  ruinous  to  the  farmers 
in  many  places,  will  eafily  account  for  your  be- 
coming bankrupt. 

Thorowgood.  I  (hall  have  nothing  to  do  with 
your  plan,  Sir,  but  fhall  pay  my  landlord  my  full 
debt,  whenever  fortune  enables  me. 

Steward.  You  defpife  the  hw,  then,  though 
it  offers  you  its  adutance. 

Thorowgood* 
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Thorowgood.  No,  I  do  not  defpife  it,  but  I 
think  a  man's  confcience  Should  be  his  juft  law  ; 
and  if  I  make  a  bargain,  which  is  not  contrary  to 
that,  1  think  honour  obliges  me  to  (land  to  it  y 
even  though  the  law  might  difcharge  me  from- 
it. 

Steward.  Take  my  word  for  it,  neither  your 
honour  or  confcience  will  fufFer  in  this  bufmefs  : 
it  is  not  your  fault  that  you  hare  had  thofe  lof- 
fes. 

Thorowgood.  Row  do  you  know  that  ?  per- 
haps I  was  to  blame,  to  purehafe  fo  many  cattle 
at  once  ;  had  i  bought  but  hail,  my  lofs  would 
not  have  been  fo  great,  and  I  fhould  have  had 
money  enough  left  to  pay  my  rent. 

Steward.  And  be  it  your  fault,  or  not,  the 
the  thing  is  done  now.  And  are  you  aware  of 
what  you  expofe  yourfelf  to,  when  you  leave  all 
to  the  difcretion  of  Mr.  Parks?  Why  he  has  it 
in  his  power  to  throw  you  into  prifon. 

'Thorowgood.  And  if  he  has  that  power,  why 
mould  I  feek  to  take  it  from  him  ?  and  if  he 
means  to  treat  me  with  humanity,  why  rob  him 
of  that  pleafure  ? 

Steward.  Well,  fuppofe  he  mould  not  prove 
rigorous ;  he  is  a  mortal,  you  know  ;  and  his 
heirs  may  not  be  fo  traceable  ;  whereas,  if  you 
follow  my  advice,  you  may  fecure  yourfelf  from 
accidents,  and  procure  a  final  acquittance  of  the 
debt. 

Thorowgood.  What  !  can  your  lawyer  make 
my  landlord  brieve  that  he  is  paid,  before  he 
has  received  his  juft  due  ? 

Steward. 
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Sieivard.  No,  but  after  having  made  himfelf 
acquainted  with  your  affairs,  he  can  fettle  them 
much  to  your  advantage,  and  put  fome  money 
in  your  pocket,  befides  ;  you  underftand  me  ? 

Tborowgood.  I  do  not  want  his  alliftance  for 
this  ;  I  can  make  the  matter  as  clear  to  my 
landlord,  myfelf  -,  he  knows,  very  well,  the  mis- 
fortunes which  have  reduced  me,  I  cannot  now 
pafs  for  a  man  of  property. 

Steward.  Very  true,  but  one  ought  always 
to  do  things  by  rule.  Now,  this  lawyer,  whom 
I  recommend,  is  one  of  the  beft  in  the  country 
in  managing  a  bufmefs  of  this  fort  :  befides,  I 
mean,  myfelf  to  lend  you  every  affirmance  in  my 
power. 

Thorozugood.  I  cannot  imagine  what  may  be 
your  motive  for  acting  in  this  manner,  fo  much 
againil  the  Squire's  intereft  ;  unlefs  it  is,  becaufe, 
.  he  appears  willing  to  fettle  my  affairs,  without 
confulting  you,  and  fo  deprive  you  of  the  per- 
quifites  of  your  office. 

Steward.     What  perquifites  ? 
Tborowgood.      Come,   come,   we  know   how 
moil  (rewards  make  their  fortunes.      You  all 
love  to  fifli  in  troubled  waters. 

Steward.  Nay,  you  talk  at  random.  I  only 
mean  to  be  your  friend  in  this.  Put  your  affairs 
into  my  hands,  and  thofe  or  my  friend  ;  we  will 
fettle  them,  I'll  anfvver  for  it. 

Tborowgood.  I  do  not  doubt  it.  And  fo,  Mr. 
Pinch,  you  think  I  will  let  you,  to  whom  I  owe 
nothing,  have  the  fingering  of  my  money,  m 
order  to  defraud  my  landlord,  to  whom  I  owe  fo 

much  i 
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much  ;  befidcs  the  many  obligations  that  1  have 
to  him,  tor  hisconftant  goodnefs  to  me  ! 

Steward.  Why,  you  will  not  be  the  lefs  his 
debtor  tor  this  ;  all  your  effe&s-are  not  fufecient 
to  clear  your  account  with  him.  Now,  if  you 
take  my  advice,  you  may  preferve  a  part,  and  all 
that  you  earn  hereafter,  will  be  your  own. 

Ihorowgood.  i  cannot  fee  the  thing  in  this 
light  :  I  am  determined  to  give  up  all  that  1  have 
to  my  landlord  ;  and  whatever  1  can  fave  here- 
after, I  will  lay  by,  to  pay  the  remainder  of  my 
debt  ro  him. 

Steward.  Is  it  your  defign  then,  to  exhauft 
yourftrength  by  labour,without  reaping  the  pro- 
fit ?  Do  you  mean  to  pafs  your  whole  life  in 
working  for  others  \ 

Tboroiv^ood^  [rcith  emotion.)  You  do  not 
know  the  pleafure  which  a  man  has,  in  being  fa- 
tisried  with  himfelf.  With  what  tears  of  joy 
ill  ill  I,  from  time  to  time,  carrv  to  Mr.  Parks 
the  fruits  of  my  induftry  !  What  happinefs  (hall 
I  experience,  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  prove 
my  gratitude,  and  to  convince  lum  that  he  was 
not  deceived  when  he  took  me  for  an  honelt  man  ; 
and  that,  when  1  loft  my  little  fortune,  I  did  not 
lofe  my  probity  alfo  ! 

'Steward*  Ah,  Thoroyygood,  Thorowgood,  1 
fee,  you  do  not  know  your  ownintereft. 

Thorowgood.  You  mean  that  1  do  not  pro- 
mote jour's.  Do  you  think  that  i  am  to  be 
made  thus  the  dupe  to  your  avarice  ?  You  want 
to  draw  me  into  a  knavifh  act,  in  order  to  reap 
the  profit  of  it  yourfelf.  Why  do  you  not  go 
to  my  landlord,  and  offer  him  your  fervices  a- 

gainlt. 
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gainft  me  !  It  is  becaufe  you  know  he  has  too 
much  goodnefs,  to  feek  my  ruin  ;  and  yet  you 
thought  that  I  might  be  ungrateful  enough  to 
deprive  him  of  his  juft  due.  No,  Mr.  Pinch, 
you  may,  if  you  pleafe,  forget  your  obligations 
to  him  s  for  my  part,  I  (hall  remember  mine  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  have  had  no  occafion  for  you 
hitherto,  and  I  think  I  mail  be  able  to  do  with- 
out you,  in  future.  Go  then,  and  feek  clients 
elfewhere,  for  your  roguifh  friends. 

Steward.  What,  do  you  dare  to  abufe  me  ! 
Do  you  know  that  I  can,  foon  or  late,  make  you 
feel  my  vengeance  ? 

Thorowgood.  You  ought  rather  to  dread  mine, 
if  I  were  to  lay  your  fecret  practices  open  to 
Mr.  Parks. 

Steward.  Oh,  good  Thorowgood,  let  me  en- 
treat you — 

Thorowgood.  Be  gone  for  a  poltroon,  as  you 
are  :  I  am  as  incapable  of  ufing  my  advantage 
over  you,  as  of  taking  your  advice.  [Steward 
retires  in  confufwn.) 

SCENE       VIII. 

Thorowgood, 

Thefe  are  the  men  who  ought  to  promote 
peace  in  the  country,  and  they  often  feek  to  fow 
divifions.  It  is  fuch  as  thefe  who  are  the  ruin 
of  the  peafants,  by  plunging  them  into  law-fuits. 
Inftead  of  acting  as  a  mediator  between  the  rich 
and  poor,  their  only  aim  is  to  eftrange  them 

vol.  11.  K-  from 
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from  each  other.  Where  is  the  gentleman  who 
would  not  have  a  pleafure  in  treating  his  tenant 
with  humanity,  if  he  did  but  know  that  in  re- 
turn, he  was  regarded  as  a  friend  and  father  ? 
Oh,  Mr.  Parks,  be  you  fuch  to  me  !  it  is  more 
than  my  own  deftiny  that  I  give  into  your  hands  *> 
it  is  that  of  my  wife  and  children  alfo. 
End  of  the  firfi  Acl. 


ACT       II. 

SCENE         I. 

Thorowgood,  Martha. 

Thorowgopd.  No,  I  tell  you,  Martha,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Steward  •,  I  can  allure 
you,  he  is  more  afraid  of  me,  at  this  very  in- 
ftant,  than  ever  I  lliall  be  of  him. 

Martha.  Well,  I  believe  you  would  not  de- 
ceive me,  unlefs  it  be  to  quiet  my  uneafinefs. 

Thorowgood.  Be  fatisfied  then  ;  I  have  fome 
good  news  for  you.  I  thought  that  Humphries 
had  loft  all  his  cattle,  as  well  as  I ;  but  upon  call- 
ing my  eye  over  our  garden,  I  faw  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  hedge,  four  fine  cows  grazing  in  the 
meadow  below. 

Martha.     But  what  then  ? 

Thorowgood. 
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Thoroivgood.  You  mud  know  there  is  a 
bargain  between  us,  which  gives  me  a  right  to 
two  of  thofe  beads. 

Martha.     How  is  that  ? 

Tkoroivgood.  I  will  tell  you  :  when  the  dif- 
eafe  firft  broke  out  among  our  cattle,  I  fuw 
Humphries  was  quite  call  down  by  it  ;  as  I  had 
always  hitherto  been  more  fortunate  than  he,  I 
offered  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  ferve  him.  He 
thanked  me  in  fo  affecting  a  manner,  that  I 
wifhed  to  give  him  fome  proof  of  my  good  will, 
upon  the  fpot.  You  muft  know,  juft  before  the 
diforder  appeared,  we  had  made  a  joint  purchafe 
of  twelve  cows  at  a  neighbouring  fair.  It  is  true, 
I  advanced  two-thirds  of  the  money  ;  but  upon 
his  confenting  to  graze  them,  for  a  certain  time 
on  his  farm,  (which  was  an  excellent  bargain  for 
him,  in  point  of  money,  as  we  fettled  it)  I  told  him 
that,  whatever  of  the  herd  fhould  efcape  the 
mortality,  we  would  divide  equally  between  us. 
At  that  time  I  had  no  reafon  to  think,  that  this 
arrangement  would  turn  out  in  my  favour  ;  and 
now,  though  it  has,  I  mould  be  far  from  taking 
advantage  of  it,  if  it  regarded  myfelf  alone  ;  but 
I  am  no  longer  mafter  of  my  own.  I  am  o- 
bliged  to  give  up  all  my  remaining  property  to 
my  landlord.  I  fhould  therefore  think  myfelf 
guilty  of  a  theft,  if  I  did  not,  on  this  account, 
lay  claim  to  every  thing  due  to  me. 

Martha.  And  have  you  feen  Humphries,  fince 
our  lofTes  ? 

Thorowgood.  No,  but  I  jufl  now  fent  our  fen 
George  through  the  garden  gate,  after  him.  See, 
he  is  come  back  already. 

K 2  SCENE 
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SCENE      II. 

Thorowgood,  Martha,  George. 

Thoroivgood.  Well,  fon,  what  does  Humphries 
fay  ? 

George.  That  he  does  not  know  what  I  am 
talking  about,  nor  what  you  have  to  do  with  his 
cows. 

Thoroivgood,  (furprized.)  You  certainly  muft 
have  made  fome  miftake  in  your  meflage. 

George.  No,  no,  father  ;  I  told  him  the 
whole  matter,  clearly,  as  you  ordered  me  ;  and 
he  underftood  me  fo  well,  that  he  repeated  word 
for  word  to  the  fteward,  who  was  with  him  on  a 
viflt  :  befides,  he  is  coming  to  fpeak  to  you  him- 
felf. 

Thoroivgood.  That  is  well  ;  we  ihall  fettle 
matters  at  the  firft  word.  Humphries  knows  as 
well  as  I  do,  what  we  promifed  each  other. 

Martha.  Have  you  any  written  agreement 
between  you  ? 

Tkcroivgccd.  I  do  not  want  it,  wife.  Can 
one  wifh  better  fecurity,  than  a  man's  word  ? 
When  that  fails,  there  is  an  end  of  all  integrity. 

Martha.  You  imagine  all  the  world  like  your- 
fclf  :  but  ah,  my  good  friend,  when  intereft  is 
in  the  cafe — 

Thoroivgood.  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  will 
never  believe  my  neighbour  capable  of  fuch  vil- 
lainy. I  have  always  looked  upon  him  as  an 
honeft  man  ;  but  here  he  comes.  You  will  fee 
every  thing  will  be  explained.      (To  George) 

You 
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You  may  return  to  your  work,  George,  I  do 
not  want  you. 

George.    Very  well,  father. 


SCENE      III. 

Thirowgood,  Martha,  Humphries, 

Thorowgood.  I  am  glad  you  are  come, 
Humphries  ;  I'll  lay  a  wager  George  has  made 
fome  confufion  between  us. 

Humphries.  Indeed  I  believe  fo  ;  I  was  not 
able  to  comprehend  a  word  of  what  he  faid  to 
me.  He  told  me,  that  you  had  fent  him  to 
fetch  my  cows. 

Thoronvgood.  No,  I  ordered  him  to  demand 
mine  of  you. 

Humphries,     Your  cows  ? 

Thoroivgood.  Yes,  thofe  that  I  faw  in  the 
meadow.     Have  not  you  faved  four  ? 

Humphries,  Without  doubt.  But  how  came 
they  to  be  your's  ? 

Thoroivgood.  Two  of  thofe  belong  to  me. 
Did  not  we  pafs  our  words  to  each  other,  to  di- 
vide between  us  amicably,  whatever  mould  be 
left  after  the  difeafe  ? 

Humphries,  fin  confufion.)  But,  Thorowgood — 

Thoroivgood.  No  evafions,  Humphries  ;  tell 
me  plainly  ;  was  not  this  agreed  between  us  ? 

Humphries,  I  cannot  deny  it,  neighbour  j 
but  one  fays  many  things,  that  one  does  not  al- 
ways Hand  to.  Do  but  confider  my  fituation  5 
K  3  to 
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to  have  fo  fine  a  herd  of  cattle  as  I  had*  and  to 
fave  but  four  out  of  them  ! 

Thorowgood.  I  am  much  more  to  be  pitied, 
for  being  under  the  necemty  of  afldng  them  of 
you.  When  we  made  the  bargain,  which  of  us 
was  mod  likely  to  be  the  gainer  by  it  ?  had  not 
I  the  greateft  number  of  cows  ?  did  not  I  agree 
to  it,  out  of  kindnefs  to  you  ?  and  did  not  you 
yourfelf  look  upon  it  in  that  light  ? 

Humphries.  To  be  fure,  neighbour  ;  but 
after  fo  great  a  lofs — 

Thorowgood.  I  fee  then  the  extent  of  your  in- 
tegrity. You  are  one  of  thofe  honeft  men,  who 
can  walk  uprightly,  as  long  as  profperity  holds, 
but  (tumble  at  the  firft  ftep,  if  fortune  change 
ever  fo  little.  I  find,  my  wife  knew  you  better 
than  I  did  ;  and  I  plainly  fee  that  we  muft  not 
depend  too  much  on  the  re£titude  of  others. 

Humphries.  But  Mr.  Pinch  afiures  me,  that 
the  law  does  not  bind  me  to  this  bargain. 

Thorowgood.  I  have  nothing  farther  to  fay  to 
you,  if  you  confult  the  chicane  of  the  law,  before 
your  confcience.  I  was  once  your  friend,  and 
that  reftrains  me  from  publicly  expofing  your 
difhonefty.  Go,  I  give  you  up  your  cattle  ;  I 
Should  never  have  claimed  them  for  myfelf  alone ; 
it  was  on  Mr.  Parks'  account  ;  but  I  muft 
work  a  year  the  longer  for  him  :  you  may  go ; 
I  acquit  you  of  your  promife. 

Humphries,  (in  a  defpairitig  accent.)  Ah, 
Thorowgood,  you  (tab  me  to  the  heart. 


SCENE 
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SCENE      IV. 

Thorowgeods  Martha, 

Thorowgood,  (hiding  his  face  between  his  hands.) 
I  could  never  have  expected  this  from  a  man, 
whom  I  looked  upon  as  one  of  my  beft  friends. 

Martha.  Come,  cheer  up,  my  good  man  ;  it 
is  now  my  turn  to  be  the  comforter. 

Thoroivgood.  Ah,  Martha,  I  can  bear  up 
againft  the  loffes  of  fortune,  but  not  againft  thofe 
of  friendfhip. 

Martha.  Be  comforted,  we  (hall  find  friends, 
I  will  anfwer  for  it,  more  to  be  depended  on. 
See,  here  comes  Robert,  our  rich  neighbour. 
Perhaps  he  has  fomething  to  propofe  for  our 
good. 

S    C    E    N    E      V. 

Thorowgood,  Martha,  Meadows. 

Meadows.  Good-morrow,  Thorowgood  j 
well,  how  goes  it  ? 

Thorowgood.  Bad  enough,  truly,  neighbour  ; 
you  know,  I  fuppofe,  that  I  am  ruined. 

Meadows.  Yes,  I  have  juft  been  told  of  it  ; 
and  this  is  the  reafon  why  I  am  come  to  fee  you. 

Thorowgood.     I  am  now  worth  nothing. 

Meadows.  How  fo  ?  have  you  not  a  fine  field 
of  wheat,  of  which  you  may  make  many  a  good 
pound  ?  If  you  mean  to  fell  it,  I  am  your  man. 
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I  will  buy  it  as  it  is,  and  pay  the  money  down  ; 
what  fay  you  ?    . 

Thorowgood*  If  you  have  a  mind  to  it,  fo 
much  the  better  ;  my  landlord  will  be  here  this 
morning,  and  you  may  fettle  the  matter  with 
him.     I  will  not  interfere  in  your  bargain. 

Meadows.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr. 
Parks  *,  the  wheat  is  your's. 

Thorowgood.  It  did,  indeed,  belong  to  me  a 
few  days  ago,  but  it  is  not  mine  now. 

Meadows,  (with  Jurprife.)  How  !  have  you 
fold  it  to  him,  then  ? 

Thorowgood.  No,  but  fince  my  loffes,  being 
no  longer  in  a  condition  to  pay,  I  have  given 
him  up  all  that  I  poflfefs. 

Meadows.  Are  you  mad,  Thorowgood  ?  why 
you  have  the  law  on  your  fide  ;  till  your  grain  is 
made  over  to  your  landlord  by  fome  fecurity,  it 
belongs  to  you,  and  you  may  do  what  you  pleafe 
with  it.  Come,  come,  you  have  loft  too  much 
already  :  alk  Martha  what  fhe  thinks  of  the 
matter. 

Martha.  Why,  I  think  that  we  ought,  in  the 
firfl:  place,  to  pay  our  debts,  at  any  rate  :  if  we 
have  loft  our  cattle,  our  landlord  has  not  gained 
by  it  ;  the  lofs,  therefore,  is  our  affair,  not  his. 

Meadows.  But  you  muft  not  carry  this  fo  far 
as  to  deprive  yourfelf  of  bread.  You  ought  to 
keep  fomething  in  referve,  to  be  above  want. 

Thorowgood,  (looking  feverely  at  him.  J  What, 
it  the  expenfe  of  our  good  landlord  ? 

Meadows.  But  he  is  fo  rich  !  When  you 
have  given  up  all  to  him,  it  will  be  no  more  in 
his  pocket  than  a  crown  piece  would  be  to  you. 

Thorowgood* 
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Thorowgood.  Why  I  believe  he  could  do 
without  it  ;  but  that  is  no  reafon  that  I  (hould 
take  it  from  him. 

Martha.  But  do  not  you  know  what  a  gener- 
ous and  companionate  man  he  is  ? 

Thorowgood.  For  that  very  reafon  I  ought  to 
be  the  more  fair  in  my  dealings  with  him. 

Martha.  What  !  would  you  have  us  ufe 
him  ill,  becaufe  he  treats  others  well  ? 

Thorowgood.  Fye,  fye,  neighbour,  it  would 
be  infamous. 

Meadows.  Come,  come,  do  not  be  fo  ftifl* ; 
take  my  advice  :  it  depends  all  on  the  manner 
in  which  we  fee  things.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
your  landlord  would  do  you  a  kindnefs  :  but  to 
make  that  matter  fure,  do  one  to  yourfelf.  Do 
you  want  to  be  one  among  the  number  of  poor, 
that  he  relieves  ? 

Thorowgood.  He  will  not  have  that  pleafure 
long,  if  all  his  tenants  take  your  advice. 

Meadows.  You  are  an  obftinate  man,  and  I 
lofe  my  time  in  talking  to  you.  I  have  but  one 
word  more  to  fay  :  Will  you  fell  me  your 
wheat  *,  yes,  or  no  ? 

Thorowgoody  (with  a  fmile  of  'contempt.  J  Ha,  I 
underftand  now  what  you  would  be  at,  and  why 
you  intereft  yourfelf  fo  much  in  my  affairs. 
Hark  ye,  you  are  a  rich  fellow,  and  this  would 
be  a  convenient  bargain  to  you  ;  but  I  have  a 
better  fcheme  than  this  to  propofe  to  you. 

Meadows.  Now  you  fpeak  reafon  ;  let  us 
hear. 

Thorowgood.  I  expeft  my  landlord  here  every 
minute  :  he  always  carries  about  him  a  well  fur- 

nifhed 
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niflied  purfe,  a  gold  watch,  and  fome  rings  of 
value.  Suppofe  you  and  I  wait  for  him  at  the 
corner  of  the  grove,  and  rob  him  of  them  •,  it 
would  be  no  bad  adventure  this. 

Meadows,  (Jlarting  bad.)  What  do  you 
mean,  Thorowgood  ? 

Thorowgood.  Why,  he  is  fo  rich,  the  lofs  to 
him  will  be  no  more  than  a  crown  would  be 
to  us. 

Meadows,     Aye,  but  the  gallows  ! 

Thorowgood.  Aye,  that  alone  retrains  you  : 
but  if  I  were  to  judge  you,  Meadows,  I  would 
let  you  fee,  that  you  do  not  deferve  it  the  lefs  for 
what  you  have  juft  now  propofed  to  me.  I  fee 
no  difference,  for  my  part,  between  robbing  a 
man  of  his  money,  or  robbing  him  of  the  fruits 
of  his  land. 

Meadows.  Oh,  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  two  cafes. 

Thorowgood.  There  may  be  (o  ;  but  if  you 
will  reflect  a  little,  I  am  of  opinion,  you  will 
think  as  I  do. 

Meadows.  I  do  not  defire  it,  indeed  :  there  is 
little  to  be  got  by  this  way  of  reafoning.  Come, 
come,  Thorowgood,  confider  your  own  intereft 
a  little  better  :  Your  landlord  will  have  great 
obligations  to  you,  to  be  fure,  when  you  have 
reduced  yourfelf  to  want,  on  his  account.  -  He 
will  only  defpife  you,  and  treat  you  the  worfe 
for  it. 

Thorowgood.  If  his  heart  were  like  your's,  I 
fhould  have  reafon  to  fear  this. 

Meadows.  And  pray  what  harm  have  I  done 
you  f  but  you  are  an  obftinate  man.     I  wifh  to 

preferve 
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preferve  your  family  from  want  ;  it  is  you  that 
are  the  hard-hearted  man,  and  will  be  guilty  of 
all  their  fufferings,  and  perhaps  their  death.  I 
only  defire  to  give  you  your  own  price  for  your 
wheat  ;  that  is,  if  you  are  reafonable  ;  and  here 
is  the  money. 

Thorowgood,  (feizing  him  by  the  arm.)  Mea- 
dows, I  have  loft,  in  eight  days,  all  that  I  am 
worth,  and  am  reduced  to  the  laft  farthing ;  but 
if  ever  I  am  guilty  of  a  difhoneft  a£tion,  even  to 
fupply  my  moft  urgent  neceffities,  (pulling  off  his 
hat,)  may  heaven  ftrike  me  dead  with  its  thun- 
der. 

Meadows,  ( with  a  fmile  of  contempt. )  Very  well. 
No  matter  what  becomes  of  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren 5  leave  them  to  beg  their  bread,  whilft  you 
enjoy  on  your  dunghill,  the  pleafure  of  hearing 
yourfelf  called  the  worthy  Thorowgood,  the  hon- 
ed man. 

Thorowgood.  And  that  is  what  you  will  never 
hear  faid  of  yourfelf.  Thou  wretch,  thou  haft 
more  money  than  thou  knoweft  what  to  do  with  ; 
and  yet,  in  your  eagernefs  to  amafs  more,  you 
want  to  cheat  others,  and  to  make  me  a  knave 
like  yourfelf.  (He  takes  him  by  the  Jhoulders.) 
Get  out  of  my  houfe  this  inftant,  before  I  knock 
you  down.     (Turns  him  out.) 


SCENE 
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SCENE      VI. 

Martha,  Thoroivgood. 

Thoroivgood,  I  never  in  my  life  faw  a  more 
impudent  rogue.  He  knows  how  much  I  ab- 
hor all  fort  of  difhonefty,  and  yet  he  comes  feri- 
oufly  to  propofe  a  downright  robbery  to  me  : 
he  would  not  have  done  this,  when  my  affairs 
were  in  a  better  ftate.  Poverty  is  indeed  ter- 
rible, when  it  expofes  us  to  fuch  affronts  as  thefe. 
O  Martha,  never  let  us  be  (haken  by  the  mife- 
ries  of  our  fituation.  The  poorer  we  are,  the 
more  rigid  mufl  be  our  integrity. 

Martha.  Otherwife  it  will  be  thought  that 
we  were  only  refpected  for  our  riches. 

Thoroivgood.  This  is  my  comfort  in  the 
midft  of  my  troubles.  Let  us  not  attend,  Mar- 
tha, to  what  others  fay,  we  have  occafion  only 
for  ourfelves.  (A  noife  at  the  door.  J  Who  knocks  ? 
cannot  I  have  a  moment's  peace  ? 


SCENE      VII. 

Thoroivgood,  Martha,  Hearty, 

Hearty.     Good  morrow,  good  folks. 

Thoroivgood y  (going  hajYily  up  to  him. J  What 
do  you  want,  farmer  ?  are  you  come  to  propofe 
fome  piece  of  knavery  to  me  ? 

Hearty. 
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Hearty,  [calmly.)  I,  Thorowgood  ;  did  you 
ever  hear  any  thing  of  that  kind  from  me  ? 

thorowgood,  {throwing  hirnfeif  into  his  arms.) 
No,  never,  never ;  forgive  me  :  it  was  the  re- 
mains of  my  indignation  which  tranfported  me. 
Did  you  know  what  has  happened  to  me  within 
this  hour,  you  would  excufe  me  for  diitruitin;j 
all  mankind.  The  fervant  of  my  landlord 
wants  me  to  commit  a  fraud  ;  my  friend  has 
repaid  my  kindnefs  with  ingratitude  ;  and  the 
richeft  man  in  the  village,  would  barter  my  ho- 
Hefty  for  a  trifling  gain. 

Hearty.  Think  no  more  of  thefe  wretches  ; 
if  they  choofe  to  make  a  trade  of  doing  iil,  you 
are  too  good,  to  diiturb  yourfelf  about  them. 
Hear  me  ;  I  have  but  two  words  to  fay  :  I 
know  that  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  pay  Squire 
Parks  ;  it  is  at  prefent  irnpoflible  for  me  to  ad- 
vance the  fum  that  you  want  ;  but  try  to  obtain 
time  of  your  landlord  :  I  will  be  anfwerable  for 
it  :   he  (hall  have  my  fecurity. 

Martha,  (to  Thorowgood^  who  feems  immoveable 
with  fur pr if e.)  See,  hufband,  what  goodnefs  ! 
{To  Hearty.)  O  my  dear  neighbour,  how  came 
you  by  fo  faVirrg  a  thought  for  us  ? 

Hearty.  It  was  a  very  natural  one  :  I  faid  to 
mytelf,  the  kind-helrted  Thorowgood  was  al- 
ways ready,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  to  give 
his  amitance  to  others  ;  it  would  be  hard  in- 
deed, if  he  fhoukl  find  no  one  in  his  turn  to  af- 
iiit.  him  ;  s(nd  I  therefore  am  come 

Martha,  (apart.)  It  feems  as  if  heaven  had 
lent  him  to  our  fueeour. 

vol.  11.  L  Heai ''. 
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Htarty.  Why,  Thorowgood,  art  thou  dumb? 
[holding  out  his  hand.) 

Tho row  v >-ed,  [fiizing  him  by  the  band,  and  pref- 
fmg  it  between  bis.)  Ah,  my  dear  friend  Hearty, 
I  am  not  filent  from  infenfibility.  I  feel  your 
kindnefs  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  but  I  can- 
not accept  it. 

Heart).  And  why  not ;  it  will  not  be  ufelefs 
to  you.  However  well  Mr.  Parks  may  be  dif- 
poied  toward  you,  he  will  be  ftill  better  pleafed 
when  he  Iks  my  Security  for  your  debt. 

Iborowgood.  But  who  will  be  my  fecurity 
to  \  ou  ? 

Hearty.  Your  own  probity,  induftry,  and  in- 
genuity. 

Thorowgood.  And  vet  you  fee  to  what  I  am 
reduced  ;  one  had  year  has  ruined  me  :  a  .fe- 
cond  of  the  fame  fort,  may  add  your  ruin  to 
mine. 

Hearty.     No  matter  ;  I  will  run  the  rifque. 

Tborowgood.  .But  I  will  not  fuffer  it  :  it  is  e- 
nough  that  mv  family  fuffers  by  me,  without 
feeing  my  friends  do  fo  alio.  I  fhculd  never 
more  enjoy  a  moment's  peace.  Every  fog,  eve- 
ry cloud,  the  lealt  itorm  of  wind  would  caft  ter- 
ror into  my  heart. 

Hearty,  (with  urgencv.)  My  dear  Thorow- 
good,  if  you  did  but  know  how  much  you  afflicl: 
me  by  your  relufal !  Will  you  then  let  me  do 
nothing  for  you  ? 

Tboroivgocd.  You  have  done  enough,  in  thus 
comforting  my  afflicted  heart  :  it  is  torn  to  pie- 
ces ;  but  the  tears  which  I  now  fee  in  your 
eyes,  arc  as  balm  to  its  wounds.     O,  my  good 

friend, 
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friend,  though  it  is  a  fad  thing  to  become  an  ob- 
ject of  pity,  yet,  there  is  a  wide  difference,  be- 
tween being  pitied  and  being  ill  fpoken  of, 
Thanks  be  to  heaven,  you  will  never  have  caufe 
to  regret  having  known  me.  In  whatever  place 
we  meet,  I  fhall  never  have  occafion  to  draw  my 
hat  over  my  face,  or  turn  afide  my  head,  to  avoid 
the  fhame  of  blulhing  in  your  prefence. 

Hearty.  The  more  you  relift,  the  more  my 
friendship  increafes  5  and  you  are  fo  cruel,  you 
will  not  give  me  yours  in  return. 

Tborowgood.  Think  well  of  it,  I  befeech  you  : 
I  know  your  {lender  means.  Should  I  be  your 
friend,  were  I  to  plunge  you  into  difficulties,  in 
order  to  draw  myfelf  out  of  them  ?  No,  no,  my 
good  neighbour,  1  am  as  yet  guilty  of  the  ruin 
of  no  one  ;  and  it  fhall  never  be  faid  that  I 
will  become  fo.  As  long  as  I  live  I  will^fleep 
"with  a  clear  confcience.  It  is  this  which  con- 
verts the  mat  of  ft  raw  into  a  bed  of  down. 

Hearty.  I  will  prefs  you  no  more  :  I  feel 
that  1  am  not  worthy  to  put  an  end  to  your 
troubles  :  Providence,  no  doubt,  referves  that 
for  itfelf.  All  I  a(k,  is,  that  you  will  depend  on 
me  next  to  Providence  ;  and  my  hands,  and  my 
little  fortune,  you  fhall  always  find  at  your  fer- 
vice.  Farewel.  ( He  goes  out  ;  Tboroivgood  con- 
duces him  to  the  door^  pr effing  bis  band.) 


SCENE 
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SCENE        VJII. 
Thorcwgood,  Martha, 

Thoroivgood.  I  have  a  friend  then,  my  deaf 
Martha  :  i  rejoice,  however,  that  he  has  left  me. 
[  might  perhaps  have  yielded  to  his  entreaties, 
from  the  fear  of  afilicling  him.  We  are  deli- 
vered then  from  a  great  temptation,  but  we  muft 
prevent  his  return.  Come,  my  wife,  wc  muft 
a<Sl  with  ipirit  ;  let  us  affemble  together  all  our 
effects  againft  Squire  Parks'  coming.  I  would 
not  have  him  think  that  we  had  deliberated  for 
a  moment  in  doing  our  duty. 

End  of  thefccond  Atl* 


ACT        III. 

(Moujhold  furniture  appears  difptrfed  in  different 
parts  of  the  room,  and  a  heap  of  clothes  and  linen 
on  a  large  table.) 

SCENE      I. 

Thorowgood^  Martha. 

Tljotrnvgood*     Come,  courage,  Martha  ;  keep 
up  your  (pints  till  we  have  rinifhed  our  bufinefs, 
I  believej  it  is  now  all  done. 

Thorcwgcc.L 
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Tborowgood.  How  !  is  this  all  that  we  have 
to  give  to  our  landlord  ?  I  never  wifhed  fo  much 
to  have  our  little  ftock  of  neceffaries  in  good 
order  about  us,  as  I  do  at  the  inilant,  that  I  am 
going  to  be  deprived  of  them.  Have  you  fearch- 
ed  in  every  corner  ? 

Martha,  Yes,  my  dear,  I  turned  over  every 
drawer  in  the  cupboard. 

Tborowgood^  {taking  breath.)  I  feel  myfelf  the 
lighter  for  all  this  ;  thefe  things  were  like  a  load 
on  my  heart,  which  almoft  (titled  it. 

Martha.  You  mult  be  fadly  fatigued  ;  you 
had  better  take  a  draught   of  beer  to  refrefh  you. 

Tborowgood.  Put  fpme  for  us  both  into  th*s 
Clip,      (He  takes  a  fiver  tankard  offjhe  tabic,  ) 

Martha,  (having filled  it  with  beer.)  What  is 
the  matter  with  you  ;  your  hand  trembles  \ 

Tborowgood.  Nothing  at  all  ;  but  it  is  fo  ma- 
ny years  fince  this  piece  of  plate  has  been  in  cur 
family. 

Martha.  It  does  not  go  out  of  it  now,  lie-.  - 
ever,  in  a  bad  caufe. 

Tborowgood,  My  grandfather  bequeathed  it 
to  his  eldeii  granrtfon  ;  but  i,  alas,  ihall  not  be 
able  to  leave  it  to  mine. 

Martha,  Your  laft  blerTing  will  be  the  motQ 
pure  for  this. 

Tborowgood,  Yes,  I  (hall  have  that  confcla- 
lion.  (After  drinking,  he  Jhews  the  tankard  to  his 
wife.  See  here,  the  nrft  letter  of  your  riame, 
which  1  had  engraved  with  mine. 

Martha.  Well,  my  d^ivr,  this  cypher  is  no- 
reproach  to  us;  we  ourfelves  have  been  yet 
more  Linked, 

L  3  Thoroxvgood-. 
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Thoroivgocd.  And  we  will  be  to  always, 
though  this  were  the  laft  time  that  we  mould 
drink  together.  Here,  my  dear  wife  ;  {be gives 
tankard  U  Martha^  and  wbiljl  fbe  lifts  it  io  her 
■■.•'>  with  a  j^h-i)  come,  we  muft  now  put  all 
th^k  things  in  order:  let  us  begin  with  mv  wed- 
ding-fuit.  (  He  takes  it  off  the  table^  and  difplays  ity 
looking  at  it  attentively.)  How  happy  I  was,  Man- 
tis, the  firil  time  I  put  this  on,  when  J  took 
you  to  church  !  and  how  often  ha?  the  fight  cf 
it  brought  back  to  my  mind  agreeable  remem- 
brances J  I  never  opened  that  cupboard  without- 
looking  at  it,  and  1  never  looked  at  it,  without 
thinking  with  pleafure,  on  the  day  of  our  mar- 
riage :  it  gives  me  pleafure,  now,  for  another  reg- 
ion. 

Martha,     For  what,  my  dear  ? 

Thoi  cwgood.  For  having  preferved  it  fo  well, 
that  it  will  help  a  little  toward  paying  our  debts.' 
free,  it  is  in  very  good  condition  yet.  They 
do  not  wear  thefe  great  fleeves  and  large  plaits 
now.  They  did  not  fpare  ihiff  at  that  time  00 
day  ;  and  I  am  glad  of  it  :  why  here  is  alraoft 
enough  to  make  two  fuch  as  are  worn  now. 

Martha.  Here  is  mine  alfo  ;  let  us  put  them 
together  ;  and  1  mall  beg  of  our  landlord  to  let 
them  both  be  fold  at  the  fame  time  :  it  would 
grieve  me  to  have  them-feparated. 

Thorowgood.  Do  not  be  fuperftitious  ;  fuppofe 
they  were,  my  dear,  what  then  ?  would  our  hearts 
be  divided  by  that  ? 

Martha.  No,  Thorowgood,  I  have  no  fear 
of  thai  ;  ;;-  Is  not  fuperftiiion,  my  dear  hufband  ; 

it 
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it  is  a •-  ;  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it  ;  but 

]  mould  rather  they  were  to  remain  together. 

Thorowgood.  Come,  come,  make  yourfelf  ea- 
fy  ;  Mr.  Parks  will,  I  dare  fay3  .indulge  this  Tit- 
tle weaknefs  of  yours.  (He  lays  his  hand  on  a  lit- 
tle bundle^  neatly  vjrapped  in  a  linen  cloth.)  What- 
bundle  is  this  ? 

Manha.     It  is  Valentine's  :  you  know  if  is 
the  linen  and  jewels   which  we  found  with  hirei 
in  his  cradle  :    look  at  them3   they,  feem  to  be  of- 
great  value. 

Thorozvgcod,  (perceiving  thai  .Martha  begins  to 
undo  the  bundle*,  flops  her.)  Hold,  Martha,  we 
have  no  right  to  this  ;  nor  has  our  landlord  any 
claim. to  it  :  it  belongs  to  Valentine  :  if  he  were 
our  fon,  the  cafe  would  be  different  ;  put  it 
back  into  the  box  :  we  will  fpeak  to  Mr.  Parks 
about  it. 

Martha.     Provided  he  will  take  our  words  ! 

Thorowgood.  I  have  no  fear  of  that  ;  he  is 
juft  and  fenfible  :  and  when  I  relate  the  circura- 
ilance  to  him,  he  will  be  of  our  opinion. 


S  C  E  N  E      IK 
Thorowgood^  Martha ,  Lucy. 

Lucy,  (bringing  in  a  bundle  of  clothes  in  her 
■<w.)  Here,  father,  here  are  my  Sunday-clothes, 
and  thefe  are  Jenny's  j  ihall  I  put  them  on  the 
table  ? 

Thorowgood.     Yes,  child,  by  thofe  of  your  fa- 
ther and  mother, 

Martha, 


arm*. 
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Martha^  {with  tears  in  her  (yes.)  Oh,  my  poor 
children,  how  forry  lam  for  you  ! 

7 horowgood.  No,  Martha,  we  ought  to  re- 
joice, not  grieve  for  them,  now.  Should  we 
weer>  for  their  being  good  children  ?  [embracing 
Lucy^  tenderly.)  Tell  me  then,  would  you  with 
to  keep  thefe  clothes  ? 

Lucy.  Certainly,  if  you  could  keep  yours 
too  ;  but  fince  you  are  obliged  to  give  yours  to 
our  landlord,  I  will  alfo  do  the  fame.  Do  not 
you  owe  him  all  you  have  ? 

Thorcivgood.     Ail,  my  child. 

Lucy.  I  am  fure,  I  had  rather  always  go  in  a 
ragged  frock,  than  that  people  fhould  fay,  fee 
how  flaunting  Lucy  is  dreffed  ;  but  it  is  at  other 
people's  expenfe. 

Thorowgood.  Right,  my  dear  child  ;  this  is 
thinking  as  you  ought  :  prefer  ve  thefe  fentiments, 
and  you  will  never  be  unhappy  ;  nor  will  your 
courage  ever  be  cait  down. 

Adariba.  Your  father  is  in  the  right  :  never 
fear  :  we  will  work  night  and  day,  before  you 
and  your  fitter  (hail  wTant. 

Lucy.  And  we,  in  our  turns,  will  do  our  beft 
that  you  (hall  not  want. 

Thorowgood.  in  thus  affifting  each  other,  I 
hope,  we  (hall  be  able  to  bring  curfelves  out  of 
this  unfortunate  fuuation  ;  but  fhould  we  not., 
we  (hall  at  lead  have  nothing  to  reproach  our- 
felves  with  :  no  man  on  earth  will  dare  to  def- 
pife  us,  or  look  down  upon  you.  When  we  are 
q\c^\^  they  may  tell  you,  it  is  true,  that  your  pa- 
rents were  poor,  but  never  that  they  were  diCho- 
neih     Ycu  need  no:  bluih,  when  you  hhed  tears 

over 
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over  their  graves.  No  one  will  pufh  you  back, 
whilft  they  trample  on  them  with  indignation 
before  your  face. 

Lucy.  I  will  go  and  fee,  father,  if  I  have  for- 
gotten nothing.  When  Jenny  has  done,  we 
lhall  have  fomething  elfe  to  bring  you, 


SCENE       III. 
Tborowgood)  Martha, 

Thorowgood.  Why,  Martha,  what  ftill  caft 
down  ?  Shall  our  children  be  more  courageous 
than  we  !  We  pofTefs  all  their  love  •  but  do  not 
Jet  us  -leflen  it,  by  giving  them  caufe  to  efteem 
us  lefs.  They  know  that  it  is  not  our  bad  con- 
duel:  which  has  brought  thefe  misfortunes  upon 
us  ;  but  if  we  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  overcome 
by  a  weak  defpair,  we  fhall  appear  faulty  to  them. 
Come,  then,  let  us  think  no  more  of  our  trou- 
bles, than  as  they  have  given  us  occasion  to  teel 
the  comfort  which  our  children  have  given  us. 

Martha.  Yes,  my  dear,  it  is  the  fweeteft  that 
a  mother  can  fee).  Could  I  ever  have  expected 
to  fee  them  fo  fenfible  and  good?  at  fo  early  an 
age  ? 

Thorozvgood.  And  why  not,  Martha  ?  could 
I  ever  doubt  that  a  woman  like  thee,  would  not 
bring  my  children  up  as  worthy  as  herfelf  ?  They 
will  be  the  ftaff  of  our  old  age  ;  when  decrepit 
with  years,  we  may  reft  afTuredly  upon  them. — - 
But  I  hear  Valentine's  voice  :  I  have  fomething 

to 
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to  fay  to  him. — Martha,   (hall   I   beg  of  thee  to 
leave  me  alone  with  him  a  little  ? 

Martha.  Why  do  you  afk  it  ?  am  not  I  as 
much  concerned  as  you  in  every  thing  that  re- 
gards him  ?  Do  you  believe  that  he  is  lefs  dear 
to  me  than  to  you  ? 

Thorowgood.  It  is  for  this  very  reafon,  that  I 
wifh  you  to  be  away  juft  now  ;  it  is  your  ten- 
dernefs  for  him,  that  i  dread. 

Martha.  You  make  me  tremble  :  what  can 
this  fecret  be  ?  is  it  any  misfortune  that  has  be- 
fallen him  ? 

Thorowgood,  No,  my  dear,  on 'the  contrary, 
it  is  concerning  his  good  fortune  that  1  am  now 
going  to  fpeak  to  him. 

Martha.  And  are  you  afraid  that  I  fhall  be 
witnefs  to  this  ? 

Thorowgood.  Well  then,  (lay  if  you  will  ;  but 
you  muft  promife  me  not  to  contradict  what  I 
fhall  fay  :  if  you  love  him,  and  vviih  his  good5 
you  muft  acquiefce  in  whatever  I  propofe  to 
him. 

Martha.  But  why  did  not  you  before  entruft 
me  with  your  deligns ■? 

Thorowgood.  Here  lie  comes  ;  you.  fhall  hear- 
them  in  his  prefence. 


SCENE      IV. 

Thorovjgeod,  Martha,  Valentine. 

Valentine.        Good -morrow,    father  ;    I   am 
come  to  fee  if  you  are  returned  fafe. 

Thorowgood. 
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Thorowgood.     Yes,  Ton,  as  you  fee. 

Valentine.  And  how  were  you  received  by  the 
Squire  r 

Thorowgood.  As  well  as  I  could  wifh  ;  he  is 
not  one  of  thofe  haughty  and  unfeeling  men, 
who  will  fcarcely  allow  us  poor  people  to  be 
their  fellow  creatures  He  will  come  here  pre- 
fently  ;  and  you  fee  what  1  have  prepared  to  give 
up  to  him  toward  my  debt. 

Valentine.  What,  do  you  mean  to  ftrip  your- 
felf  in  one  moment  of  all  that  you  have  earned 
by  hard  labour  ? 

Thorowgood.  This  is  not  the  greateft  facrifke 
that  I  mwft  make  to-day.  I  muit  endure  a-lofs 
which  will  go  much  "nearer  to  my  heart. 

Valentine.     What  have  you  to  lofe  more  ? 
-Thorowgood.     Alas,   it  is   thyfelf,   Valentine  5 
thee  whom  I  have  ever  loved  fo  tenderly. 

Valentine.     Me,  father  ! 

Martha^  (with  emotion.}     What  do  you  fay  ? 

Thorowgood.  Since  the  word  has  pafTed  my 
lips,  I  repeat  it :  yes,  my  child,  we  muft  part. 

Valentine,  But  why  do  you  drive  me  from 
your  prefence  ?  have  I  given  you  any  caufe  of 
complaint  ? 

Martha.  Oh,  never,  never  ;  you  know  it 
too,  Thorowgood  ;  no  fon  was  ever  more  fub- 
miftive,  or  more  tender  toward  his  parents. 

Thorowgood.  And  I,  Martha,  am  as  ready  as 
you  to  declare  this.  Yes,  Valentine,  j  ou  have 
done  for  us  a  hundred  times  more  than  we  had 
a  right  to  expecT  I  love  you  with  all  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  a  real  father  ;  bur,  neverthelefs,  you 
know  that  i  am  not  yours.     Had  we  continued 

in 
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in  profperity,  you  mould  have  always  been  our 
fon,  our  dear  fon  ;  all  my  other  children  believe 
you  to  be  their  brother.  1  meant,  after  my  death, 
that  ypu  fhould  have  (shared  with  them  the  little 
fubftance  which  you  have  daily  helped  me  to  in- 
creafe.  This  hope  was  a  comfort  to  my  heart, 
but  it  is  deitroyed  :  nothing  now  is  left  us,  not 
even  the  diftant  profpecl  of  re-eilablifhment. 

Valentine :  And  is  this  the  moment  which 
you  have  ehofen  to  caft  me  from  among  the 
number  of  your  children  ? 

Iborowgood.  Yes,  I  ought  to  do  fo  :  the  ties 
of  blood  bind  them  to  our  lot,  whatever  it  be  : 
if  we  naffer,  they  ought  to  fuffer  with  us  ;  but 
you,  what  right  have  i  to  involve  you  in  my  dif- 
trefs  ?  No,  Valentine,  I  advife  you  as  a  friend  ; 
and  if  it  mud  be,  I  command  you,  as  a  father, 
to  quit  an  unfortunate  family.  It  is  time  that  you 
fhould  do  fomething  for  yourfelf ;  ilnce  it  is  no 
longer  in  my  power  to  give  you  a  fortune,  J  re- 
joice that  1  have  had  you  fo  well  inilrudted  as  to 
enable  s  ou  to  gain  one. 

Valentine.  You  mull:  not  remind  me  of  thefe 
obligations,  if  you  wifh  to  have  me  abandon 
you  j  1  muftfirft  forget  them  myfelf :  you  faved 
my  life  In  my  infancy  :  you  have  bred  me  up, 
and  educated  me,  without  expecting  any  recom- 
penfe  ;  and  you  command  me  to  be  ungrateful 
for  all  thefe  benefits. 

Tborowgwd.  I  have  only  acquitted  myfelf  to 
you  as  one  man  ought  to  another.  Should  not 
i  have  been  a  monfter,  had  I  left  you  to  perifh  ? 

Valentine* 
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Valentine,  And  yet  you  would  have  me  prove 
tnyfelf  one,  by  withdrawing  from  you  my  aflift- 
ance  when  you  mod  want  it. 

Tborowgood,  You  know  me,  Valentine )  you 
know  that  I  mould  be  afnamed  to  live  at  the  ex  - 
penfe  of  another. 

VaUntine.  My  life  then,  to  this  moment,  has 
been  a  very  fhameful  one ;  have  not  I  hitherto 
fubfified  by  you  alone  ? 

Tborowgood.  But  have  not  you  fufficiently  re- 
paid me  by  your  labour  ? 

Valentine.  My  hands,  it  is  true,  have  repaid 
what  your  hands  have  done  for  me  ;  but  my  heart 
has  not  yet  repaid  your  love.  O  my  father,  re- 
call to  your  remembrance  the  firft  days  of  my 
infancy,  when  I  was  as  a  ftranger  in  your  fami- 
ly. How  many  times  have  you  preffed  me  in 
your  arms  at  your  return  from  hard-labour,which 
you  had  prolonged  in  order  to  fupport  me.  And 
you,  my  dear  mother,  can  you  forget  the  many 
tender  careiTes  that  you  have  lavifhed  on  me,  at 
the  very  time  when  I  was  eating  the  bread  of 
your  children  ?  You  alone  received  me,  when 
abandoned  by  all  the  world  j  and  (hall  I  now  a- 
bandon  you  ?  I  was  your  fon  to  inherit  your 
fortune,  and  fhall  I  not  be  fo  to  mare  your  po- 
verty ?  Alas,  how  much  you  muft  have  defpifed 
me  before  you  could  believe  me  capable  of  this ! 

{Martha  attempts  to  fpeak^  but  her  voice  is  jlijlcd 
by  her  fighs. ) 

Tbor-owgood,      Defpife  you,  Valentine  !    No, 

my  fon,  I  efteem  you  the  more  for  thefe  fenti- 

ments  :  but  I   fay  again,   it   is   time   that  you 

mould  think  of  doing  fomething  for  yourfelf. 

vol.  11.  M  Valentine, 
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No,  I  think  only  of  you  :  I  will 
burden  myfelf  with  your  labours;  1  will  afflict 
myfelf  with  your  griefs  :  my  head,  my  hands, 
all  that  1  have,  all  that  1  am,  i  give  you.  I  de- 
vote myfelf  entirely  to  you  :  whether  you  go,  op 
remain,  I  will  never  quit  you.  \  ou  may  fly 
me,  but  you  (hall  not  hinder  my  following  you. 
When  you  hear  me  groaning  the  whole  night, 
jftretched  at  the  door  of  your  cottage,  you  will 
i'urely  open  it  to  me. 

Thoroivgood.  Perhaps  I  may  no  longer  have 
one. 

Valentine,  Then  I  will  follow  you  to  the 
wild  common,  or  the  bleak  dreary  mountain  : 
wherever  you  go  I  will  be  with  you. 

Martha,  (to  ThoroiVgood — exclaiming  w rt h  fobs.) 
You  hear  him,  Thorowgood  ? 

Valentine,  (fpringing  eagerly  towards  her.)  Ah, 
I  knew  it  well,  my  dear  mother  ;  I  knew  that 
you  would  not  drive  me  from  your  heart. 

^TI)srowgood^  {melting  into  tears,)  Come  to  my 
arms,  my  fon,  my  dear  fon  ;  it  is  I,  now,  who 
entreat  thee  never  more  to  quit  us. 

Never,  never,  my  father  :  without 
relations,  without  friends,  on  whom  could  my 
heart  repofe  ?  I  have  no  one  on  earth  but  you 
to  love.  I  feel,  that  you  are  a  thoufand  times 
more  dear  to  me  fince  you  have  loft  your  all.  I 
have  hitherto  only  given  you  the  fweat  of  my 
brows,  but  my  blood  is  ready  to  be  med  for  you. 
O  my  father,  fince  you  no  longer  urge  me  to 
quit  you,  you  muft  prefs  me  the  more  clofely  in 
your  arms. 

SCENE 
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SCENE      V. 
Thorowgood,  Martha,  Humphries, 

Humphries,  (comes  in  at  the  clofe  of  the  laji 
fcene — advances  ba fitly  to  Thorowgood.)  And  I, 
Thorowgood,  wilt  thou  repuife  me  r 

Thdroivgood,  [looking  upon  him  with  indignatim, ) 
What  doll:  thou  here,  wretch  ?  Is  it  not  enough 
to  have  betrayed  me  \  muft  you  £Xo  difturb,  by 
your  prefence,  the  joy  which  this  moment  af- 
fords me  ? 

Humphries.  Do  not  opprefs  me  more  :  I  fuf- 
fer  already  too  cruelly  by  a  bitter  repentance. 
You  may  either  bring  me  back  to  the  paths  of 
honour,  or  expofe  me  as  the  moft  unworthy  of 
men  to  the  eyes  of  others  as  well  as  my  own. 

Thorowgood.  What  then  would  you  have  with 
me? 

Humphries.  Give  me  back  your  friendfhip. 
Think  not,  Thorowgood,  that  1  was  fo  bafe  as 
to  renounce  it  for  a  paltry  gain  :  but  you  know 
what  lodes  I  have  fuffered.  The  fear  of  feeing 
my  children  want,  had  blinded  me  :  but  it  was 
ufing  them  very  ill.  I  already  feel  that  I  fhall 
love  them  lefs,  after  having  been  guilty  of  fo 
black  an  action.  Deliver  me  from  my  flume  : 
give  me  back  my  own  efteem,  though  at  the 
price  of  my  blood,  give  me  back  my  friend. 

Thorowgood.     Ah,   Humphries,   how  difficult 

is  it  to  cure  the  wound  which  thou  haft  made  ! 

Neverthelefs,  I  am  touched  with  your  fpeedy  re- 

M  2  turn. 
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turn  to  virtue,  and  forget  your  offence. 

Make  me  torget  it  then  myfelf, 
an  e  that  which  was  the  caufe  of  it. 

Tbo  owgc  hat   do  you  propofe  ?   ihall  I 

put  ^  price  on  our  reconciliation:  No,  Hum- 
phries, keep  what  belongs  to  you,  if  you  wiih 
my  friend  mi  p. 

Humphries.  I  will  not  accept  it  if  you  refufe 
me  :  have  you  not  advantages  enough  over  me 
without  this  ?  you  have  no  other  way  of  being 
generous  to  me.  Do  not  let  me  have  before  my 
eyes  what  will  be  a  conftant  reproach  to  my 
heart. 

1  horoivgiod.  If  it  be  fo,  I  accept  your  offer  ; 
but  you  muft  promife  me,  that,  on  the  firft  return 
of  good  fortune,  I  mall  be  at  liberty  to  fatisfy 
myfelf  in  my  turn. 

Humphries.  I  have  no  will  but  yours  :  from 
henceforward  let  ourlofles  and  gains  be  in  com- 
mon between  us. 

Thorowgood.  You  have  recovered  my  good 
opinion.  {He  takes  his  hand.)  Come,  Martha, 
whatever  misfortunes  may  happen  to  mc  in  the 
courfe  of  this  day,  I  fhall  always  find  caufe  for 
confolation,  fince  I  have  prefeived  a  fon,  and 
found  a  loft  friend. 

End  of  the  third  Att. 


ACT 
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ACT      IV. 

SCENE       L 
Jenny. 

Jenny,  ("runs  acrofs  the  roo?n  to  the  door  of  the 
next  apartment.)  O  Father,  O  Mother  !  Come, 
corne  quickly. 


•     SCENE     II. 

Jenny,  Martha,  Thorovjgood. 

Martha,  (firjl  enters.)  Well,  what  is  the 
matter,  child  ?     why  do  you  make  this  outcry  ? 

jenny*  There  is  a  grand  coach  juft  now 
flopped  at  the  door,  with  four  beautiful  horfes, 
and  a  number  of  fine  folks  all  bedizened  with  lace, 
both  before  and  behind,  and  a  gentleman  in  it. 
O  mother,  what  a  fweet  countenance  he  has  ! — • 
How  do  you  do,  my  dear,  he  faid  to  me  finning — • 
Where  is  your  father  and  mother  ?  ( To  Thorovj- 
good,)  he  wants  to  fpeak  to  you. 

Thorowgood.  {haflily.)  Odd  fo,  I'd  lay  my 
life,  it.  is  our  landlord  :  I  muft  run  to  receive 
him.     {He  hurries  out,) 


M3  SCENE 
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SCENE      III. 

Martha,  "Jenny, 

Jenny,  (looking  forrowfully.)  What  !  this  is 
the  gentleman  then,  to  whom,  as  my  father  faid, 
all  that  we  have  belongs. 

Martha.  Yes,  my  child,  we  owe  him  a  great 
deal  of  money  ;  and  as  we  have  nouhnlf  enough 
to  difcharge  our  debt,  we  are  will  in:;  to  do  as 
much  as  we  can,  and  give  him  up  all  our  remain- 
ing property. 

Jenny.  And  what  can  he  do  with  it  ?  he  has 
too  tine  a  carriage  to  make  ufe  of  our  cart,  and 
he  is  too  well  dreited  to  wear  fuch  clothes  as  we 
have. 

Martha.  That  is  very  true  ;  but  lie  will  fell 
them  and  take  the  money  ;  we  have  no  other 
way  of  paying,  and  even  that  will  not  be  fuffi- 
cient. 

Jenny.  Do  you  think  that  he  will  be  fo  wick- 
ed as  to  treat  us  in  fuch  a  cruel  manner  !  if  you 
had  feen  how  good-natured  he  looked  upon 
me — 

Martha.  There  is  no  wickednefs  in  all  that, 
Jenny  ;  it  is  no  more  than  juftice. 

fenny.  It  is  a  fad  thing,  however — let  me 
take  a  laft  look  at  my  holiday-clothes.  Could 
you  have  thought,  Mother,  laft  fpring,  when  you 
gave  me  this  jacket  and  petticoat,  that  I  mould 
wear  them  only  two  or  three  times  ?  It  was  but 
laft  Sunday  that  I  felt  fuch  pleafure  at  being  fo 
fmartly  drefled  !  and  you  yourfelf,  mother,  were 

fo 
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fo  happy  to  fee  it  !  (She  takes  her  mother's  hand  on 
perceiving  her  concern.)  Come,  don't  grieve,  I  do 
not  mind  my  fine  clothes.;  we  worked  to  get 
them,  and  we  will  work  to  have  others  :  but 
here  is  the  gentleman  coming.  I  will  go  lock 
for  my  filler  in  the  garden. 


SCENE      IV. 

( Alar  t  ha  in  the  front — in  the  back  part  Mr.  Parks, 

who  is  coming  in  with  Thoroivgood,  whilft  Jenny 

is  going  out.) 
(When  Jenny  gets  to  the  door ,  /he  meets  Mr.  Parks: 

fhe  curtftes  fightly,   making  ivay  at  the  fame  time, 

and  then  proceeds. ) 

Mr.  Parks.  Well,  where  are  you  going,  my 
dear  ?  are  you  afraid  of  me  ? 

Jenny,  (half  turned  toward  him.)  Oh  no,  Sir, 
no  one  can  be  afraid  of  you  that  looks  in  jour 
face  :  excufe  me  a  moment,  1  ihall  be  back  di- 
rectly.. 


SCENE        V. 

(Martha  in  the  fore-part>  Mr.  Parks  andThorovj- 
good  behind. ) 

Mr.  Parks,  (to  Thoroivgood.)    What  a  fpright- 
ly  countenance  that  little  girl  has. 

Ihorowgosd* 
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Thorowgvod.  Aye,  and  her  filler  too,  I'll  war- 
rant her  ;  they  are  both  of  them  as  lively  girls 
as  you  would  vvilh  to  fee. 

Mr.  Parks*)  (feeing  Martha  approach,  falutes  her,) 
Ah  !   Martha,  how  goes  it  ? 

Martha.  As  the  times  are,  Sir,  but  very  fo- 
fo.     1  hope  you  are  well,  Sir  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  Perfe&Jy  well,  thank  God.  I 
have  a  thoufand  things  to  fay  from  my  wife  :  do 
you  know  that  (he  had  a  great  inclination  to 
come  with  me  ? 

Tborowgcod.  And  Hie  would  not  have  done 
amifs.  Our  country  air  is  much  better  than 
your  clofe  air  in  town.  {Seeing  Mr.  Parks  hold 
bis  hat  in  his  hand.)  But,  Sir,  I  hope  you  ufe  no 
ceremony  here:  pray  be  covered.  \cu  are  at 
home  in  your  tenant's  houfe. 

Mr.  Parks,  (/miles  and  /hews  him  his  Jilk  hat 
enly  to  be  worn  under  the  arm.)  You  fee,  it  would 
not  go  on  my  head  :  it  is  the  cuftom  to  appear 
with  fuch  hats  as  thefe  in  town  upon  fomeocca- 
fions.       * 

Thoroivvood.  It  is  rightly  faid,  what  is  the 
cuftom  in  town  is  not  fo  in  the  country.  (//Jide.) 
But  it  is  odd  enough  to  ufe  hats  that  will  not  go 
on  one's  head. 


SCENE 
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S    C    E    N    E  -  VI. 

Mr.  Parks,   Thorowgood,   Martha,    and  two  Ser- 
vants, 

Firft  Servant,  {who  with  the  other  is  carrying  in 
a  large  covered  bajket.)  Where  Will  you  have 
this  laid,  Sir  ? 

Mr,  Parks,  There,  in  the  corner  ;  that  will 
do  ;  defire  the  coachman  to  take  the  horfei  to 
the  beft  inn,  and  put  up  the  carriage. 

Second  Servant,  Have  you  any  other  orders  to 
give  the  fervants  ? 

Mr,  Parks,  Tell  them  to  order  a  good  din- 
ner for  themfelves  j  I  mean  to  treat  them  to- 
day j  but  let  them  avoid  drinking  to  cxcefs.  I 
fhall  not  return  to  town  before  the  evening  j  yoa 
muft  be  ready  at  fix. 

Second Serv,     Very  well,  Sir. 


SCENE      VII. 

Mr,  Parks,  Thorowgood,  Martha,, 

Mr,  Parks,  You  fee-  Thorowgood,  we  mail 
have  full  time  to  talk  together  ;  but  firft,  ( 
fhould  be  glad  to  fee  all  your  family.  Where 
are  your  children  ? 

Thorowgood,  All  at  work ;  my  fons  in  the 
field,  and  my  daughters  in  the  garden.  But  will 
you  come  and  look  at  your  corn-fields  ? 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Parks.  Not  now  ;  in  the  evening,  when 
the  heat  or  the  day  is  over. 

ThvroT.vgtiod.  They  look  finely  :  there  is  to 
the  value  of  a- hundred  pounds  if  there  be  a 
fhilling. 

Mr,  Parks.  Well,  fo  much  the  better.  (Hi 
locks  round  the  room.)  But  what  does  all  this 
mean?  one  would  imagine  that  you  were  going 
to  have  an  auction  here.  Why  all  this  linen 
and  furniture  piled  up  in  this  manner  ? 

Thofawgwd,  it  ii  becaufe  we  expe&ed  your 
coming,  Sir. 

Mr." Parks.     And  what  then  ? 

Thorowgood.  I  told  you  this  morning  that  wc 
fhould  not  be  able  to  pay  our  rent  ;  it  is  there- 
fore our  duty  to  give  you  up  what  we  have,  and 
you  fee  it  collected  here.  With  the  fale  of  our 
furniture,  clothes,  and  corn,  we  mean  to  pay 
you  as  far  as  we  can.  Whatever  may  be  defi- 
cient, we  will  endeavour  to  earn  by  our  labour, 
till  we  have  paid  to  a  farthing.  I  hope,  Sir,  you 
will  at  prefent  be  fatisiied  with  this  on  account, 
and  have  a  little  patience  for  the  reit. 

Martha.  As  you  have  been  always  Co  indul- 
gent to  us — and,  indeed,  it  is  not  by  any  fault  of 
ours  that  we  are  in  this  diftrefs. 

ThoroivgoocL  You  know,  as  well  as  myfelf, 
Sir,  that  I  had  drained  the  marfhes  in  order  to 
make  them  fit  for  pafture,  and  they  were  in  a 
thriving  way.  Ail  the  money  that  wc  had  re- 
maining lafi:  year,  we  laid  out  in  cattle,  in  order 
to  fatten  them  for  fale.  Twenty  head  of  good 
cattle  was  a  little  fortune  which  promifed  fair  to 
pay  our  re:u,  by  fending  a  few  of  them  off  to 

market. 
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market.  A  drought  came  on  ;  there  was  fcarce- 
Jy  a  blade  of  grafs  in  my  fields.  I  fed  my  cat- 
tle with  the  ftraw  of  my  bed,  the  thatch  of  my 
barn,  and  fometimes  with  the  vegetables  that 
were  for  my  family's  ufe.  When  I  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  them,  I  could  find  no  purchafer,  owing 
to  the  icarcity  of  fodder.  A  murrain  got-among 
them,  and  I  loft  .'them  all  ;  i  owe  nothing,  how- 
ever, to  any  body  but  to  you,  Sir.  Come  and 
look,  at  your  grounds  ;  you  will  fee  whether  1 
have  neglected  to  cultivate  them  ;  you  will  fee  it 
my  own  labour,  with  that  of  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren, may  not  enable  me  one  day  to  pay  all  my 
debts  ;  I  can,  however,  give  you  no  other  fecu- 
•rity  than  my  own  word  :  but  as  I  have  always 
been  punctual,  till  now,  in  my  engagements  with 
you,  i  mould  hope  that  you  would  have  fome  re- 
liance on  my  promife, 

Mr.  Parks.  Yes,  my  friends,  I  do  know  you. 
Why  (hould  f  not  be  content  with  the  promife 
of  fuch  honeft  worthy  people  as  you  are  ? 

TborowgoocL  I  give  you  thanks,  Sir  ;  your 
kind  words  are  ftill  more  pleafing  thun  your  good- 
nefs  itfelf.  How  feldo.m  will  a  creditor  give  the 
character  of  an  honeft  man  to  the  debtor  by 
whom  he  has  loft  ! 

Mr.  Parks.  How  feldom  alfo  does  it  happen, 
my  friend  Thorowgood,  that  a  creditor,  can  with 
truth  fay,  that  the  debtor,  by  whom  he  has  fuf- 
fered,  is  worthy  of  that  appellation  ! 

SCENE 
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SCENE      VIII. 
Mr.  Parks,  Thorowgood,  Martha. 

(Jenny,  carrying  with  both  hands,  a  large  cage 
with  chickens,  and  Lucy  with  a  hajket  of  eggs  in 
one  band,  and  holding  up  with  her  other,  the  cor- 
ners of  her  apron,  in  which  are  fome  handfuls  of 
half -pence.) 

(Jenny  jets  down  the  cage  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Park>, 
and  Lucy  her  bajket  aljo  ;  Jhe  then  takes  Thoroivl 
good's  bat,  and  pouring  into  it  the  money  that  fie 
has  in  her  apron,  prcjents  it  to  Mr.  Parks.) 

Lucy.  Here,  Sir,  is  all  that  ve  have  ;  our 
chickens,  our  eggs,  and  our  money  :  we  have 
nothing  elfe  in  the  world,  have  we  jenny  ? 

Jenny.     No,  indeed,  Sir,  nothing  more. 

Tborow&ood,  (looking  at  the  hat  over  Mr.  Parks* 
fhouLlc*.)  What  fo  much  money  !  how  came 
you  by  it  ? 

Lucy.  With  my  fifteE's  chickens,  my  eggs, 
and  flowers,  which  my  mother  fold  for  us  in 
town. 

Jenny.  Thefe  were  our  firft  favings  as  a  be- 
ginning toward  our  fupport  ;  but  we  part  with 
all,  freely,  for  your  fake. 

Lucy.     That  we  do  with  all  our  hearts. 

Thorowgood,  (with  joy.)  And  I  receive  it  with 
all  my  heart.  No  money  ever  gave  me  fo  much 
pie  dure  !  Come,  Sir,  this  is  fo  much  paid.  {To 
his  children.)     How   happy  1  am,  my  dear  girls, 

to 
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to  fee  that  you  have  the  fame  fentiments  with 
your  father. 

Martha.  What  then,  is  it  frsni  your  own 
fdggeftions  alone  that  you  hay*-  done      \  ? 

"Jenny.     As   my  Fa  ifelf        not  able  to 

pay,  it  is  but  ri'ght  to  help  hirn  all  in  oiir  po 

Mr.  Parks.  Gh,  There wgcod,  what  exgui- 
fite  happinefs   you 

ods  !  The  tende;  <      ir.en  is  mc  i 

than   a  compenfacK.r>    for  V.;.      ( T$ 

Jenny  and  Lucy.)     No,  nrq  rls,  1  will  no* 

/trip  yuu  of  vour  firft  riches.  Take  back  what 
vou  have  fo  np^ly  offered  me.  !  have  no  ac- 
counts to  fettle  hut  with  your  father. 

Thorowgood.  Give  them  their  own  way  ; 
they  feel  no  concern  in  parting  with  thefe  thi 

Mr.  Parks.  _  And  do  you  feel  none  at  fee.:,,; 
them  lofe  their  little  Fortune  I 

Tbsrowgood.  How,  Sir?  there  is  riotr 
more  natural  and  pleafing  than  to  receive  aflift- 
ance  from  our  children.  Were  I  as  rich  as  2 
king,  all  my  polfefKans  fhouid  be  theirs  ;  when 
I  have  nothing,  whatever  they  pofTefs,  is  mine. 
(To  bis  chiub en.)  Won't  you  be  always  &Iad  t 
pay  for  us  r 

Jenn%  {preffing  loth  hands*)  Ah,  Father,  cari 
you  doubt  it  ? 

Lucv.  I  wi(H  we  had  a  hundred  timps  more, 
wc  would  give  it  all,  with  the  Fame  pieafure. 

J-horowgood.     You  hear  what  they  fay,  Sir  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  And  I  would  no:  receive  it 
were  it  a  thoufand  times  more  cdnfiderable.  [Tj 
Lucy.)    Here  my  dear  good  little  gir}3  t2    : 

VOL.  11.  N 
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your  trenfure,  pray  do.  (He  attetnpts  to  pour  the 
money  into  Lucy's  apron  :  jl)e  declines  it  ;  at  lengthy 
after  many  entreaties,  Jhe  pretends  to  yield,  and  takes 
the  hat,  but  places  it  on  the  table,  befide  the  reft  of  the 
effcels,  and  fays  to  him,  as  Jhe  retires,)  You  will 
hc\(\  it  there  with  the  other  things. 

Mr.  Parks,  (turning  toivard  her.)  What  are 
you  about  ?  hold,  hold. 

Luev.  I  will  not  even  liften  to  you.  Come, 
Jenny.   (Both  go  off  fkipping  and  dancing.) 


SCENE      IX. 
Mr.  Parks,  Thorowgood,  Martha, 

Thorowgood,  (pvjhing  the  cage  and  befket  under 
the  table.)  I  told  you  that  they  were  fhrewd  laf- 
fes  :  they  are  not  lb  eafily  caught. 

Mr.  Parks.  But  what,  Thorowgood,  do 
you  renlly  mean  to  irr.ke  them  pay  for  you  ? 

Thorowgood.  Why  not,  Sir,  it  is  very  natu- 
ral. 

Mr.    Parks.       Methinks  you    are   little  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  of  the  town. 

Thorowgood.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know 
that  I  aci  right  :  whether  in  town  or  country  no 
matter.  Juftice  and  duty  are  to  me  one  and  the 
fame  thing.  Is  not  this  the  practice  where  you 
live  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  It  is  precifely  the  reverie  on  moil 
occafions. 

Thorowgood.     Do  you  tell  me  fo,  Sir  ? 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Parks.  Yes,  my  friend,  you  arc  furpri- 
fed,  yet  it  is  too  true,  When  by  folly  and  ex- 
travagance, ambitious  and  deftruitive  fchemes, 
people  have  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  pay 
their  debts,  they  transfer  to  their  children  the 
propert-  which  they  mav  have  obtained  from 
the  credulity  and  confidence  of  their  creditors  ; 
and  when  the  latter,  apply  for  payment,  the  pa- 
rents pofTefs  nothing,  and  all  that  they  feemed  to 
have,  is  found  in  the  hands  of  their  children., 
who  will  not  part  with  it. 

Thoroivgood,  (with  indignation,)  What  abomi- 
nable knavery  ! 

Martha.     It  is  horrible. 

Thorowgood.  And  do  the  laws  take  no  notice 
of  thefe  tricks  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  Art  and  cunning  find  a  way  to 
iilenee  them. 

Thorowvood.  Your  laws  are  as  corrupt  as 
thofe  'who  ftifle  their  voice,  if  they  will  not  fpeak 
out  on  fuch  occaiions  Hear  me,  Sir  ;  I  am 
entirely  ignorant  of  law  proceedings  ;  but  I 
would  not  hefitate,  to  fay  openly  to  that  juitice, 
who  would  fubmit  to  fuch  restriction  — Thou 
haft  no  further  bufmefs  upon  earch  ;  be  gone, 
then,  to  hell,  where  the  wicked  (hall  at  laft  meet 
with  due  punifhment.  Were  I  the  dupe  of  the 
father,  I  would  go  to  the  children,  and  afk  them3 
by  what  right,  they  retained  the  property,  which 
ought  to  be  reftored  to  me.  If  they  mould  tell 
me,  that  they  received  it  from  their  parents,  my 
anfwer  would  be,  your  parents  could  not  beftow 
it  on  you  ;  it  belongs  to  me.  I  would  compel 
N  2  them, 
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them,  without  mercy,  to  fell  the  bed  fro*m  under 
them,  in  order  to  fatisfv  me. 

Mr.  Parks.  Mutters  are  not  carried  on  in 
that  manner  with  us. 

Thsrowgood.  \  would  have  them  carried  on 
in  my  way  :  fuch  fathers,  and  fuch  children,  are 
no  better  than  a  knot  of  thieves. 

f) ■,  Parks.     The  fathers  are  the  moft  crimi- 
nal. 

'od,      No,  Sir,  begging  your  pardon  ; 
itill  more  fo;  the  former  are  knaves, 
but  the  others  are  mongers.     When  a  Granger 
huh  relieved  us  in  our  diftrefs,  are  we  not  in  du- 
ly bound,    whilft  we  have  a   drop  of  generous 
Mood  in  our  veins,  to  relieve  him  in  turn,  if  he 
Id    want  our  affiftance  ?  and  children,  who 
owe  every  riving  to  their  parents,  have  coft  them 
fo  much  anxiety,   care  and   toil,  dial)   they   not 
acl  in  the  fame  manner  ?  I  fhudder  at   the  bare 
thought  of  fuch  a  thing  :  were  I   to  fee  my  fa- 
ther incapable  of  paying  what  lie  owed,  though 
he  bad  not  left  me  a  penny,   I   mould  ftill    think. 
myfuf  bound  to  fulfil  all  his  engagements.     I 
fhouki  confiocrit,  as  a  duty  of  inheritance,  in  me, 
to  acquit  his  memory,  and  preferve  the  integrity 
is  name.       1  hough   I    were   to   live  upon 
I  alone,  to  the  iaft  hour  of  my  life,  and   be 
obliged   to   work   the  fiedi   from   my   bones,    I 
ilci  endeavour  to  pav  all  his  debts  ;  and  when 
1  had"  done  fo,  I  would  go  to  his  grave,  and  ad- 
drn  thus  :   Father,  now  reft  in  peace,  thou 
ovyeft  nothing. 

Mr.  Parks.  Thou  art  a  noble  fellow,  Tho- 
row^God .' 

Tboroivgocd. 
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Thorozvgood.  Yes,  Sir,  I  would  do  fo. — Gra- 
cious heaven  !  can  we  honour  with, the  name  of 
children,  thofe  unnatural  beings,  who  rather  than 
deprive  themfelves  of  fome  few  comforts  of  life, 
would  furfer  their  fathers  to  be  treated  like 
knaves  I  Without  being  one  of  their  unfortu- 
nate creditors,  I  could  curfe  fuch  monilers  of 
children. 


SCENE      X. 
Mr.  Parks,  Thorowgood,  Martha,  Lucy, 

Lucy,  [at  the  threjhold  of  the  door.)  Father, 
Humphries'  cows  are  come  j  would  you  have 
them  brought  in  ? 

Thorowgood.  Do  you  confider  what  you  fay  ? 
I'll  go  and  look  at  them  :  excufe  me  for  a  mo- 
ment,- Sir.  This  matter  concerns  you  ;  they 
are  likewife  your  property.  I  will  tell  you  pre- 
fently  how  I  came  by  them,  (as  he  retires,) 
Thanks  be  to  heaven,  blefiings  are  flowing  in  on 
all  fides  to-day.  [Goes  out  with  Lucy,  who  zvould 
not  venture  in  for  fear  Mr.  Parks  Jhould  prefi  her  to 
take  back  her  money, ) 


N  2  SCENE 
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SCENE      XL 

Mr.  Parks,  Martha.- 

Air.  Parks.  Your  hufba-nd  really  aftoniihes 
me, -Martha.  I  was  very  feniible,  indeed,  that 
he  was  full  of  honour  arid  probity  ;  but  to  find 
him  p'jfTefs  fuch  elevated  fervtiments  in  the  very 
depth  of  diftrefsj  is  what  I  muft  own  I  did  not 
expect. 

\-.rtha.  I  have  always  ken  him  behave  in 
the  fame  manner,  Sir,  as  you  do  now  :  in  all 
>ns,  his  nrft  object:  is,  to  find  out  the  fide 
lilicej  and  when  he  has  found  it,  he  adhere3 
to  it,  and  will  fupport  it  with  all,  and  againft  aiJ,. 
beginning  with  himtelf.  However,  he  is  no  more 
fchan  what  lie  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Parks.  True,  but  then  in  the  fituation 
to  which  he  is  reduced,  not  to  liefitate  a  mo- 
ment ! 

Martha.  Oh,  Sir,  you  know  but  Utile  of 
him;  he  would  fee  us  all  without  a  rhorfel  of 
bread,  rather  than  have  tho •  leatt  caufe  of  re- 
proach to  him  felf  ;  and  that  without  appearing 
any  wa.  difturbed.  He  is  never  call  down  ;  he 
is  lefs  the  {port  of  fortune,  than  his  fortune  is  of 
him. 

.v.  Parks.    You  inuft  love  him  dearly,  Mar- 
tha. 

...  Love  him  !  Ah,  Sir,,  con  you  doubt 
it?  What  wv.iid  have  become  of  me,  but  for- 
the  comfort  that  he  affords  me:    I  a«a  always 

happy 
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happy  when  I  fee  him  with  a  chearful  counte- 
nance. I  cannot  imagine  1  have  any  wants  as- 
long  as  heaven  vouchsafes  to  preferve  him  to  me. 
He  is  indeed  my  all  upon  earth. 


SCENE      XII, 
Mr,  Parkin  Thorowgood^  Martha, 

Thorowgood.  I  give  you  joy,  Sir  ;  two  of  the 
fineft  cows  in  the  whole  country  !  Oh  let  me  a- 
lone.  I  will  go  to-morrow,  \es,  I  will  go  my- 
felf  to  market,  They  will  fetch  ten  pounds  a- 
piece,  the  leaft  penny  .  They  fhan't  go  for  a  far- 
thing lefs,  not  to  a  prince,  You  may  reckon 
upon  fo  much  :  this  will  reduce  our  account  (o 
much,  We  will  fettle  it  if  youpleafe.  My 
debts  hang  like  a  mountain  on  my  moulders.  I 
long  to  be  eafed  of  the  heavy  burden. 

Mr.  Parks.  I  wiih  it  as  much  as  you  can,  my 
friend. 

Thorowgood,  You  know  what  I  remain  in 
your  debt  for  the  reft  of  my  rent  I 

Afr.  Farks>  (looking  Jhdfajily  at  him,)  Yes, 
but  firft  of  all,  Thorowgood,  are  ycu  reall-.  in 
earner!  in  this  propofal,  that  I  mould  take  your 
furniture,  clothes,  corn,  cows,  and  all  that  you 
pofTefs  ? 

"Thorowgood.  Sir,  I  am  always  in  earneft  jn 
matters  of  bufmefs. 

Mr.  Parks.  Have  you  reflected  ferioufly 
upon  it  ?  Do  ycu  confider  that  all  your  proper- 
ly ks  at  flake  ? 

Thorowgood, 
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Thorovjgood.  My  property !  it  is  no  longer* 
mine,  it  is  your's.  Hear  me,  Sir  ;  you  know 
perfectly  well  that  I  would  not  attempt  to  act  a 
generous  part  to  you,  at  the  expenfe  of  my  fa- 
mily. I  give  you  up  nothing  but  what  belongs 
to  you.  Reft  affured  that  I  would  not  offer  it 
to  you,  if  1  thought  I  could  retain  it  with  a  fafe 
conscience.  It  would  become  me,  truly,  to 
make  you  prefents  !  You  would  laugh  at  me. 
To  cut  the  matter  fhort,  I  cannot  pay  you  the 
debt  in  ready  money  :  I  refign  therefore  al!  my 
pofTeilions,  wiihout  injury  to  your  remaining 
claim,  which  I  will  pay,  that  1  will,  you  may 
depend  ;  you  (hall  be  next  in  confideration  after 
the  immediate  neceiTaries  of  life  are  fupplied. 

Mr.  Parks,  {coolly.)  Very  well  ;  but  it  would 
be  dreadful  to  ltrip  *  ou  entirely.  Chufe  out  a- 
mong  all  thefe  effects  what  you  value  mod.  I 
flatter  myfelf  you  will  not  refufe  a  trifling  pre- 
fent  of  friend  (hip  from  me. 

Thorowgood.  When  you  talk  fo,  it  would  ill 
become  me  to  decline  fuch  a  favour.  (He  ap- 
proaches the  table,  and  takes  a  [padi  and  rake.)  Here 
then,  I  will  retain  thefe  iniiruments  of  my  bu- 
finefs  ;  with  thefe,  together  with  industry  and 
refolution,  we  may  always  find  means  to  relieve 
our  dittrefs. 

Mr*  Parks.  What,  do  you  take  nothing 
more  ? 

Thorowgood.  No,  Sir,  thefe  are  Sufficient.  If 
heaven  will  a  flirt  me,  I  lhall  not  deSpair  of  Sup- 
porting my  wife  and  children  with  credit,  and 
of  laying  up,  by  degrees,  Sufficient  to  pay  \ou. 

'      Air. 
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Mr.  Parks,  Very  well  ;  now  is  yourturn, 
Martha.  I  will  have  no  jealoufy  :  you  muft 
take  fomething,  as  well  as  your  bufband.  Chufe 
what  you  will. 

Martha.  What,  mud  I  too  ?  you  are  too 
good,  indeed,  Sir. 

Mr.  Parks.  No  compliments.  Come,  what 
do  you  chufe  ? 

Martha.  Well  then,  flnce  you  are  willing  to 
give  me  fome  of  your  property  ;  (She  runs  to 
the  bstiom  of  the  room,  and  drawing  a  curtain. )  I 
beg  it  as  a  favour,  Sir,  that  you  will  let  me  take 
the  crad;e  of  the  infant  that  I  have  at  the  breaft. 

Mr,  Parks,  (furpri%ed.)  What,  was  it  inclu- 
ded in  the  things  that  you  were  giving  up  ? 
Would  you  have  deprived  your  infant  of  a  cra- 
dle ? 

Martha,  (coming forward. )  Would  he  not  al- 
ways have  found  one  in  my  arms  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  And  could  you  once  think  t'hat 
I  would  have  accepted  it  ? 

Thoroivgood.  I  have  already  told  you,  Sir, 
that  children  mould  pay  for  their  parents.  When 
the  one  fuffers,  what  pretence  can  the  others 
have  to  refufe  fharing  in  the  affliction  ?  There 
is  nothing:,  that  I  am  not  ready  to  do  for  my 
children  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  there  is  nothing 
that  I  do  not  expeel;  from  them  in  return.  My 
blood  is  theirs,  as  their  blood  is  mine. 

Mr.  Parks.  What  a  man  !  how  unfhaken  in 
his  principles  !  (dfide.)  What  you  have  taken, 
I  give  you  :  it  is  your's.  Now  you  furrender 
the  remainder  to  me,  your  houfnold  goods,  your 
clothes,  corn,  and  the  cattle  that  you  have  new- 
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]y  acquired  ?  Do  you  transfer  all  right  and  pro- 
perty in  them,  to  me  ? 

Tkorowgood^  ^firmly.)   We  do,  Sir. 

Martha.     And  without  any  regret. 

Thoroivgood.  Rather  fay,  with  the  greateft 
pleafure. 

Martbtr,  (drazuing  her  pttrfe  out,  and  offering  it 
to  Mr.  Parks.)  Receive  likewife  all  the  money 
that  we  have. 

Mr.  Parks^   [takes  it,  and  throws  it  on  the  table.) 

Tborowgood.  Won't  you  reckon  it  ?  There 
are  five  and  twenty  pounds. 

Mr.  Parks.  Your  word  is  fufficient  ;  fo  you 
make  me  abfolute  matter  of  all  :  and  you  are  fa- 
tisfied  that  I  fhall  difpofe  of  it  as  I  pleafe,  with- 
out any  oppofition  from  you  ? 

Tborowgood.  As  it  is  now  your  property,  we 
have  no  more  title  or  claim  to  it  than  to  your 
lands.  We  fhould  be  ftrange  fort  of  folks  in- 
deed, to  a  flu  me  the  liberty  or*  controuling  you, 
in  any  refpecfc,  as  to  the  dilpofal  of  it. 

Mr.  Parks.  Confider  well  the  conditions 
that  you  are  laying  on  yourfelf.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  extort  this  agreement  from  you  ; 
but  once  the  matter  is  fo  fettled  — 

Thorozvgood.  Oh  !  be  not  afraid  that  I  mail 
attempt  to  recall  my  words.  No,  Sir,  we  are 
already  too  fenfible  of  your  kindnefs  in  allowing 
us  time  :  difpofe  of  all  things ■  as  you  think  pro- 
per. We  fhall  only  beg  of  heaven  that  all  may 
profper  in  your  hands. 

Mr,  Parks.  Now  we  underftand  one  ano- 
ther :  then  I  acknowledge  in  turn  that  I  have  no 
further  claim  upon  you,  being  fatisfied  for  all 

that 
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that  you  might  be  indebted  to  me,  in  confider- 
ation  of  vour  having  furrendered  up  thefe  ef- 
fects. 

Tborowgood,  [with  impatience.)  But  no,  Sir, 
you  would  iofe  confiderably  ;  this  will  not  a- 
mount  to  one  half  of  your  debt.  Such  a  par- 
cel of  trumpery  and  rags  for  a  hundred  and  fif- 
ty pounds  ! 

Mr,  Parks.  But  it  is  my  pleafure  to  take 
them  at  that  rate.  Am  not  I  at  liberty  to  do 
this  as  I  think  proper  ? 

Thorowgood.  i  have  nothing  to  fay  as  to  that ; 
yet,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  them  ap- 
praifed,  in  order  to  know  exactly  what  they  are 
worth. 

Mr.  Parks,  Peace,  friend  ;  they  have  a  va- 
lue in  my  eyes  which  no  perfon  on  earth  could 
poffibly  eftimate.  They  are  the  fruits  of  the 
toil,  and  frugality  of  an  honeft  and  worthy  fa- 
mily. When  I  reflect,  how  many  drops  of  fweat 
they  muft  have  coft  you,  I  think  them  of  value 
enough  to  make  me  the  ampleft  fatisfaction. 
Now,  my  good  friends,  you  owe  me  nothing. 

Thoroivgood,  (taking  off  his  hat.)  Good  Sir, 
how  (hall  I  thank  you  ?  [then  turning  about,  he 
throws  his  arms  round  Martha's  neck,  and  fondly 
embraces  her.)  Heaven  be  praifed,  my  dear,  we 
are  no  longer  in  debt. 

Martha.  O  matchlefs  goodnefs,  how  mail 
we  be  ever  able  to  fhew  our  gratitude  for  fo  much 
generofity  ! 

Tkorowgsod.  With  our  hearts,  Martha  ;  and 
there  we  have  funds  to  difcharge  our  obligations. 
(he  advances  toward  Air,  Parks.)    Will  you  now 
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be  fo  good  as  to  tell  me  where  we  (hall  carry  all 
thefe  things,  and  when  you  will  be  pleafed  to 
have  the  keys  delivered  up. 

Mr.  path.  1  will  tell  you,  provided  you  will 
forbear  to  interrupt  me.  (He  takes  both  their 
hands,  and  addrejfinv  them  with  joy  jparkling  in  his 
eyes,)  My  good  friends,  I  am  rich  ;  and  my  pa- 
rents taught  me,  from  my  infant  years,  to  do 
good  to  the  virtuous  and  worthy  ;  but  I  never, 
till  this  day,  fo  fully  experienced  the  exquifue 
delight  of  benevolent  aclions.  My  wrorthy  Tho- 
rowgood,  (Jqneezing  his  hand.)  thy  behaviour 
hath  filled  me  with  efteem  and  admiration  :  all 
that  thou  hart  made  over  to  me  to  difcharge  thy 
debts,  I  reilore  to  thee  in  turn  to  acquit  myfelf 
of  a  duty  which  thy  misfortunes  and  integrity 
claim  from  me. 

Martha,  [looking  up  to  heaven.)  "What  then> 
Avail  I  no  longer  be  apprehenfive  of  feeing  my 
children  indiftrefs  ?  O  thou  worthy,  thou  boun- 
teous landlord  !   '[Shi  kiffes  his  hand  with  emotion.) 

Thoroivgood,  (confounded  almojl  tb'ftupefaftion.) 
I  can  fcarcely  believe  what  I  have  juit  now  heard. 
No,  Sir,  it  is  -impoflible  $  and  though  thefe 
words  may  have  efcaped  you  in  the  enthuilaftic 
emotions  of  your  goodnefs,  ill  a  1 1  I  be  bafe  e- 
nough  to  avail  myfelf  of  them  ?  No,  no,  1  never 
will  confent. 

Mr.  Parks.  Softly,  foftly,  Thorowgood,  you 
jult  now  admitted  that  J  was  abfolute  matter  of 
your  property,  and  perfectly  at  liberty  to  dif- 
pofe  of  it  agreeable  to  my  own  fancy  ;  and 
would  you  now  deprive  me  of  thefe  rights  ? 

Thcvowgood. 
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cTborQiv/)Gori^  (throwing  himfelf  at  his  feet, ,)  Ah, 
Sir,  you  have  feduced  me  into  this,  but  why 
ihould  I  complain  ?  Shall  I  receive  bread  from 
heaven,  and  reftrfe  it  from  you,  whom  it  hath 
ifent  as  a  tutelary  angel,  to  relieve  us  in  our  dif- 
trelTes  ?  Yes,  I  will  become  worthy  of  thy  boun- 
ty, by  receiving  it,  as  it  is  offered, with  a  foul,  full 
of  joy  and  fenfibility  :  but  furnifh  me  alio  with 
proper  cxpreffions  to  thank,  you,  {/bedding  a  flood 
of  tears.)  i  am  afraid  of  not  appearing  fufRcient- 
ly  grateful,  for  your  favours. 

Mr.  Parks,  (raifing  him.)  "Be  comforted,  T  ho - 
rowsood,  1  fee  what  is  now  paffing  at  the  bot- 
tom of  your  heart,  perhaps,  better  than  your- 
felf,  anci  am  fully  fatisfied.  Martha,  call  your 
children  :  I  know  with  what  tendernefs  they 
love  you  ;  I  would  fain  let  them  fee,  that  I  can 
love  you  al fo. 

Martha,  (fpringing  to  the  door.)  Jenny,  Lucy, 
come  ;  make  haite  ;  run  as  fail  as  your  legs  can 
carry  you. 

Jenny,  Lucy,  [from  without, )  Here,  here  we  are, 
mother. 

SCENE         XIII. 

Mr,  Parks,  Thorowgood,  Martha,  Jenny,  Lucy. 

Martha.  Come,  my  dear  children,  look  round 
about  you  ;  all  that  you  fee  there,  you  know  we 
had  given  up  to  this  gentleman,  our  landlord  : 
well  then,  you  muft  know  that  he  has  given  it 
up  to  us  back  again  ;  he  will  neither  take  our 
vol.  11.  O  money, 
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money,  our  corn,  nor  our  cows  :   he  acquits  us 
of  our  whole  debt,  for  nothing. 

Lucy^  (goes  and  takes  up  the  hat^  and  prcjents  it 
to  Mr.  Parks. )  And  will  you  not  then  take  our 
money  ? 

Mr.  Parks,  No,  my  dear  children,  the  ala- 
crity which  you  have  fhewn  in  afliiting.}  our  pa- 
rents, has  taught  me,  how  worthy  you  all  are  to 
be  relieved,  in  your  afflictions :  take  back,then,all 
that  you  have  given  tor  them,  but,  make  that  ufe 
of  it,  to  which  your  tendernefs  fir  ft  prompted 
you.  For  example,  Lucy  ;  as  your  father  has 
loft  his  cattle,  would  you  not  be  glad  to  em- 
ploy what  you  have  faved,  in  buying  others  for 
him  ? 

Lucy,  (with  a  dejefted  look.)  I  am  far  fhort  of 
having  enough  for  that. 

Mr.  Parks.  But  fuppofing  that  you  had  e- 
nough,  would  you  be  well  pleafed  to  make  fuch 
a  prefent  f 

Lucy.  Ah,  Sir,  I  fhoukl  leap  for  joy. 
Mr.  Parks.  I  mould  be  curious  to  fee  how 
you  and  Jenny  would  behave  on  fuch  an  oeca- 
fion-  1  horowgood,  as  you  underftsnd  thefe 
matters  better  than  your  daughters,  I  com  mil- 
lion you  to  go  to-morrow,  to  market  for  them, 
and  buy  for  each  of  them,  fix  young  heifers,  the 
beft  that  you  can  find.  The  money  will  be 
ready  to  pay  for  them  at  my  houfe  :  it  is  a  little 
prefent  which  I  make  your  children,  that  they 
may  have  the  pieafure,  of  making  you  one  in 
turn. 

Martha. 
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Martha,  Ah,  dear  Sir  !  when  will  you  have 
done  heaping  favours  upon  us  ?  Come,  my  chil- 
dren, and  join  with  me  in  thanking  our  gene- 
rous benefadtor.  (Martha,  Jenny,  and  Lucy, 
threw  themfelves  at  Mr.  Parks'  feet,  and  kifs  his 
hands,  weeping  for  joy,  whil/l  Ihorowgood,  motion- 
hfs  and f lent,  locks  at  him  with  profound  aftonifh- 
ment.) 

Mr.  Parks,  (turning  afide,  to  conceal  his  Uars.) 
Rife,  Martha  ;  rife,  my  good  girls. 

Thorowgood.  Sir,  I  knew  you  very  well  to  be 
a  man  of  humanity,  and  a  worthy  msn;  but  I 
was  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  ai!  your  vir- 
tues ;  and  I  am  really  at  a  lofs  how  to  behave  to 
you.  ,  (To  Martha.)  O  my  beloved  wife,  0:1 
that  we  could  but  comprife  in  one  word?  one 
fmgle  word,  all  that  our  hearts  now  feel,  (burn- 
ing eagerly  to  Mr.  Parks. )  Sir,  I  will  offer  my 
prayers  day  and  night  to  heaven,  not  for  you,  no  ; 
one  of  your  actions  is  beyond  a  thoufand  of  my 
prayers  ;  but,  that  there  may  appear  now  and 
then  upon  earth,  a  few  men  like  you,  to  preferve 
wretched nefs  from  defpair.  (He  takes  fenny  and 
Lucy  to  the  windows.)  Don't  you  fee,  my  chil- 
dren, that  hill  yonder,  from  the  top  of  which, 
there  is  a  view  of  the  city  where  our  benefailor 
refides  ;  we  go  up  it,  every  Sunday,  in  our  way  to 
church  :  well  then,  we  never  will  afcend  it,  with- 
out looking  out  for  his  place  of  abode,  pouring 
out  our  blefiing  upon  it,  and  praying  to  fceaven 
for  him,  his  wife,  and  all  that  belongs  to  him, 
before  we  go  to  pray  for  ourfelves.  Will  yoa 
remember  this  ? 

O  %  Jwny* 
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Jenny.  O  father,  do  you  think  that  I  can 
ever  forget  it  ? 

Lucy.  We  will  begin,  as  foon  as  we  leave 
home. 

Thoroiugood.  Yes,  Sir,  every  day  and  every 
minute;  in  the  fields,  or  in  our  cottage,  where-, 
foever  we  are,  our  ririf  thoughts  (hall  be  devoted 
to  you  :  we  (hall  not  be  ieniible  of  a  moment  of 
our  exigence,  without  reflecting  that  we  enjoy  it 
through  your  goodnefs,  without  being  ready  to 
lay  it  down  for  you  at  all  times.  You  may, 
when  you  pleaie,  demand  our  blood  ;  it  is  your's* 
Ah,  why  can  I  not  at  this  moment  pour  c\'c\y 
drop  of  mine  into  your  veins,  if  it  would  but 
double  the  years  of  your  life  ! 

Mr.  Parks.  Be  happy,  Thorowgood,  conti- 
nue thebleiTmgof  your  wife,  and  bring  up  your 
children  to  think  as  you  do.  I  will  vifit  you 
fometimes,  to  enjoy  this  pleafing  fight,  and  I  am 
lure,  I  (hall  be  the  better  for  it.  But  now  all 
our  buiinefs  is  over,  do  you  know  that  I  expect 
a  dinner  from  you  ? 

sl ' horoivgoo.i)  (j°)f'dly  taking  him  by  the  hand.) 
Better  and  better  Itill  ;  this  is  a  new  treat. 

irthffy    (with  locks  of  perplexity  and  confujion.) 
,  my  dear,   what  can  we  offer  the  good  gen- 
tleman ? 

Tbcro'ivgoody    (in  a  free  manner  )    Such  as  we 

have,  Martha  :   I  know  him  :   a  bit  o[  dry  bread 

give  him   more  fatisfaclion,  than  if  he  had 

cdly  found  a  large  joint  of  roall-beef  at 

'.ha.     But  ftill— 

Mr.  Parks. 
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Mr.  Parks,  (with  a/mile. )  Make  yourfelf  ea- 
fy,  Martha,  {pointing  to  the  bafket  which  thefervants 
had  brought,)  you  will  find  in  that  enough  to  re- 
gale us  ;  but  let  us  go  together,  and  take  a  walk: 
in  your  garden  ;  we  all  have  occaiion  for  a  little 
frelh  air  to  recruit  our  fpirits.  {He  goes  out,  lead- 
ing 'Jenny  and  Lucy  by  the  hand,  --while  Thorcwgood 
and  Martha  follow  him,  lifting  up  their  eyes  to  hea- 
ven.) 

End  of  the  fourth  J&. 


ACT        V. 

(A  room  in  Tboroivgood' 's  cottage  :    in  the  middle  of 
which  is  fen  a  large  table,  very  decently  laid  iviib 
a  clean   cloth,  plates,  knives,  &c.      Gn  one 
is  the  bajket  which  Mr.  Parks'  fervants  brought  ' 
Martha  has  ju/l  tpened  it,) 

SCENE      I. 
Maitha,  Lucy,  Jenny. 

Martha,  {taking  out  of  the  bafket  a  la-  p 
cold  meat,  and  laying  it  on  the  table,  whiljl   ti  e  i 
dren,  /landing  round  it  with  pleafure  in  th. 
fern  eagerly   to  examine   every  things 


lichnz 
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lips,)  What  a  noble  piece  of  meat  !  Our  land- 
lord, I  fee,  has  not  been  fpariog  of  his  pro- 
vifions. 

Lucy,  (to  jenny.)  There,  filler,  look  what 
a  huge  hump-backed-pye  !  Oh,  I  dare  fay,  it  is 
very  nice. 

jenny*  {.to  her  mother j  vohilftjhe  is  carrying  the 
pye  to  lay  on  the  table.)  Mother,  do  you  know 
what  is  in  it  r" 

Martha.  No,  my  dear,  the  town-folks  have 
many  things,  that  we  know  nothing  of  in  the 
country. 

Lucy.  Oh,  our  landlord  muft  be  a  very 
worthy  good  man,  to  give  us  back  all  our  things, 
buy  us  cows,  and  bring  us  fuch  nice  victuals 
beiides  :  Jenny,  we  mud  hatch  our  eggs,  and 
carry  him  the  chickens. 

jenny.  Oh,  I  do  fo  long  to  do  it  ;  I  wifh 
they  were  plump  and  great  chickens  now  :  I 
could  do  any  thing  for  him,  I  love  him  fo. 

Lucy.  I  will  go  and  make  him  a  nofegay  of 
our  rlneft  flowers. 

Martha.  That  is  right  ;  and  you,  Jenny, 
you  mult  help  to  fet  things  to-rights  in  the  houfe. 
Go  and  cut  fome  ilices  of  bread  :  do  it  proper- 
ly ;  and  when  you  have  done,  bring  it  in  ;  I 
want  our  landlord  to  fee,  that  you  know  fomc- 
thing  of  the  management  of  a  heufe. 

Jenny.     Yes,  mother.  [Goes  out  with  Lucy.) 


SCENE 
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SCENE      II. 

Martha,  (/huts  the  bajket,  pujhes  it  into  a  corner^ 
and  approaches  the  table,)  Let  me  fee  ;  nothing  I 
think  is  wanting  ;  the  napkins  and  plates— now 
I  muft  fet  the  chairs.  [She places  chairs  round  the 
table. )  Now  every  thing  is  ready,  he  may  come 
as  ibon  as  he  pleafes. 


SCENE      III. 
Mr.   Parks,  Thorowgood,  Martha, 

Thorowgood,  {looking  with  aflonifnment  at  the 
table,  and  clapping  his  hands.)  How  is  this,  Sir! 
what  have  you  been  doing  ?  1  believe  that  you 
imagined,  you  had  kings  to  entertain  :  what  a 
noble  piece  of  beef  ;  and  again  (pointing  to  the 
pye)  what  a  glorious  treat  is  here  !  it  looks  very 
tempting. 

Mr.  Parks,  It  is  a  pye  which  my  wife  has 
fent  you. 

Martha.  Is  it  poffible  that  madam  mould 
think  of  us  ? 

Thorowgood.  Oh,  I  readily  believe  it  ;  me 
treated  me  in  the  kinder!:  manner  this  morning  : 
1  would  lay  any  wager,  that  next  to  my  wife,  (lie 
is  the  belt  woman  in  the  world.  Odfo,  Martha, 
let  the  month  of  January  but  come,  and  we  mall 
have  our  turn.  Look  at  this  woman,  Sir  ;  I 
defy  you  to  find  her  equal  at  managing  a  wheel. 

Clapping 
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(Clapping  her  on  the  foou/der.)  When  winter  eomesy 
Hie  (hall,  during  the  long  evenings,  fpin  for  your* 
felf  and  your  lady,  and  make  you  a  piece  of 
cloth  the  rineft  you  ever  faw,  1  will  warrant  it. 
Martha.  What  a  pleafure  (hall  I  have  !  I 
will  not'lofe  a  moment. 

Mr,  Parks.     I  am   much  obliged  to  you,  my 
friend*,  but  it  is  unneceffary  ;  Martha  has  enough 
to  do  to  mind  her  children  ;   and  it  would  be— 
Tborovjgood.       Hold,      ir,    not  a   word   more 
will  I  hear  ;    we  have  fuffered  you    long  enough 
to  have  your  own  way  ;    it  is  but  juft"  that   we 
fhould  have  our  will,  for  once,  at  leaii.     Would 
you  prevent  us  from  being  grateful  ?   that  would 
be  depriving  us  of  all  the  pleafure   of  our  lives, 
and  you  are  too  good  to  defire  that  :  come,  let 
us  fit  down.      (He  takes  a  chair,  and  feats  himfeif. ) 
There  is  your  place,  Sir  ;   come,   Martha,  take 
your's  alfo. 

Mr.  Parks,  (fitting  down.)  Do  not  you  wait 
for  your  children  ?  they  mult  fit  down  with  us. 
I  wifll  to  have  the  pleafure  of  dining  with  the 
worthier!  family  that  i  know. 

Thorowgood.  And  we  ihall  not  be  behind-hand 
with  you,  Sir ;  we  (hall  alfo  be  able  to  fay,  that 
we  have  had  at  our  table  the  moil  companionate 
and  generous  man  upon  earth,  which  is  prefer- 
able to  dining  with  kings,  who  have  not  fuch 
fentiments.  (To  Martha.)  Is  not  Valentine  yet 
returned  from  the  fields  ? 

Martha.     No,  my  dear,  nor  George. 
Thorowgood.      And  the  girls,  what  are  they  a- 
bout  ? 

Martha.     You  will    find  prefently  that  they 
have  not  been  trifling.     See,  here  comes  Jenny. 

SCE  N  £ 
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SCENE      IV. 

Mr.  Parksy  Thorovj goody  Martha^  Jenny. 

(Jenny  is  carrying  in  a  wooden  dijhy  with  Jlices  of 
bread  and  butter  on  it. ) 

Tborowgood.  Oh,  oh,  the  bread,  that  is  right  5 
come  hither,  child  ;  (be  takes  two  pieces  of  bready 
lays  one  before  Mr.  Parksy  the  other  before  Martha.) 
Though  our's  be  houihoid-bread,  it  is,  however, 
well  tafted  :  you  have  what  is  lighter  in  town, 
but  this  is  more  ftrengthening  for  working  peo- 
ple :  luckily  it  is  ftill  quite  frelh.  But  how  is 
this,  Martha  ?  you  have  forgotten  fcmething 
material.  (He  JmileSy  while  he preffes  her  hand.)  It 
is  not  your  fault,  my  dear  ;  on  fuch  a  day  as 
this,  our  hearts  are  fo  taken  up  with  jov  and 
pleafure,  that  we  cannot  think  of  every  thing. 

Martbar  (running  her  eyes  over  the  table. )  Some- 
thing wanting,  you  fay,  what  is  it,  pray  ? 

Tborowgood.  Something  to  drink,  wife  5 
would  you  entertain  Mr.  .Parks  with  a  horfe- 
feaft  \  that  would  be  ftrange  indeed. 

Martha...  What  was  f  thinking  of  ?  I  fat  it 
to  cool. 

Tborowgood.  Run  ;  make  hafte  :  our  cyder 
is  fomewhat  rough,  Sir ;  it  cuts  the  throat,  but 
it  is  found. 

Martha.  What  do  you  mean  ?  the  gentle- 
man has  brought  fame  wine. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Parks.  Yes,  my  friend,  and  I  muft 
own  that  I  think  my  liquor  a  little  better  than 
your's. 

Tborowgood.  You  have  brought  wine,  too  J 
How,  Sir,  had  you  not  done  enough,  without 
that  ?  This  is  too  much  :  what,  bring  us  wine 
too  ! 

Mr.  Parks,  Oh,  it  is  not  for  you,  only  ;  I 
mean  to  drink,  a  part  myfelf.  This  day,  is  to  us 
all  a  day  of  pleafure  ;  and  good  wine  is  an  ex- 
cellent afTociate  with  joy  and  feftivity. 

Thorawgood.  Indeed  I  had  formerly  fome  ex- 
cellent wine  always  by  me,  which  I  kept  for  my 
father.  When  i  happened  to  meet  with  good 
markets  in  town,  my  firft  bufinsfs  was,  to 
go  and  buy  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  the  beft 
that  I  could  get,  be  the  price  what  it  would:  I 
did  not  drink  it  myfelf  ;  I  gave  it  to  my  wife  to 
keep  for  thofe  days  when  my  father  came  to  fee 
us,  and  then  1  entertained  him  well.  Do  you 
remember,  Martha,  how  happy  the  good  old 
man  ufed  to  be  ?  My  children,  he  would  fay, 
this  wine  ftrengthens  and  chears  me;  but  your 
afTecTion,  which  makes  you  deny  yourfelves 
comforts- for  my  fake,  flrengthens  and  rejoices 
my  heart  ftill  more.  He  was  fometimes  fo  much 
arTe&ed,  that  the  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks. 
You  cannot  conceive  how  exquinte  the  wine 
tatted  to  me,  whilft  1  had  my  father  drinking  by 
my  fide,   {fenny  comes  in  with  tivo  bottles.) 

Mr.  Parks.  I  hope  you  will  not  find  this  a- 
mifs,  neither. 

Thorowgood*  Ah,  Sir,  your  kindnefs  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  it  delicious. 

SCENE 
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SCENE      V. 

Mr.   Parks,    Thorowgood,    Martha,    Jenny    and 
Lucy, 

Lucy,  carrying  a  huge  nofsgay  of  rofes,  honey- 
fuckles  and  jafmint,  approaches  Mr.  Parks,  curt- 
fees  to  him,  and  fays,)  Will  you  permit  me,  Sir, 
to  fix  this  in  your  button-hole  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  my 
dear  Lucy,  (he  kiffcs  her.)  but  it  is  as  big  as 
yourfelf.  I  would  lay  a  wager  that  you  have 
left  none  for  your  father  and  mother.  Come,  I 
mult  divide  it ;  I  mall  receive  nothing  for  rri'y- 
felf  alone,  to-day  :  there,  Martha  ;  there,  Tho- 
-rowgood  ;  here  is  for  you,  Jenny  ;  and  Lucy, 
here  is  for  you,  (ftjaring  thefowers.) 

Thorowgood.  1'his  is  like  a  wedding-day,  eve- 
ry one  his  nofe-gay. 

Jenny.  One  would  take  Mr.  Parks  for  the 
bridegroom  ;  he  gives  the  dinner  and  the  flow- 
ers. 

Thorowgood.  Well  faid  ;  my  Jenny  is  in  her 
gay  mood. 

Mr.  Parks.  This  fprightjy  remark  (hall  be 
worth  a  wedding- gown  to  her  on  the  day  of  her 
marriage. 

Thorowgood.  So,  Sir,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  fit  with  our  arms  acrofs,  and  leave  you 
to  do  every  thing  j  her  wedding-gown,  me  mull 
earn  herfeif. 

Lucy, 
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Lucy.  But,  father,  fuppofe  I  fhould  earn 
mine  firft  ? 

TborozvgooJ.  Do  you  hear  the  little  baggage  ! 
Upon  my  word,  it  becomes  fuch  a  little  girl  as 
you  to  have  fuch  notions  in  your  head  .:  but 
come,  come,  let  us  think  of  nothing  but  dinner  ; 
let  us  be  merry  and  gay. 

Mr\  Parks,  Let  us  wait  till  your  fon's  re- 
turn. I  will  not  dine,  until  the  whole  flock  be 
round  me. 

Martha.  What  a  pity  it  is,  Sir,  that  you 
have  no  children  ;  you  feem  fo  fond  of  them. 

.Mr.  Parks.  Ah,  Martha,  you  make  my  heart 
bleed  a-nevv  !  Heaven  had  bleiTed  me  with  a 
o  n,  but — 

Martha.  An  only  fon  ?  and  is  he  dead  ? 
what  a  terrible  affliction  ! 

Mr.  Parks.  1  knuvv  not  if  lie  be  dead,  but 
he  is  fo  to  me. 

Thoroivgood.  Perhaps  he  is  in  fome  foreign 
country,  and  you  do  nor  hear  from  him.  (Seeing 
Mr.   Parks  rircp  a  tea?;    he  s  hand.)      Do 

not  afflict  yourfelf,  my  dear  Sir,  pray  do  not  ; 
if  he  be  ft  ill  alive,  you  will  certainly  fee  him  a- 
gain.  What  (hall  you  foften  the  forrows  of  the 
wretched,  and  yet  be  wretched  yourfelf  ?  No, 
no,  heaven  is  too  juft  :  you  fee  how  it  treats  me, 
for  onlv  having  done  mv  duty  ;  and  you,  who 
rife  fo  r:ir  above  it,  can  it  fovfake  you  ?  Impoffi- 
ble.  Come,  come,  be  chearful  ;  let  us  not  lofe 
a  moment  of  this  glorious  and  joyful  day. 

Mr.  Paris)  (wiping  his  eyes. )  Yes,  my  dear 
ThorowTgood,  I  ihould  reproach  myfelf,  if  1  em- 
bittered thy  joys. 

Thoroivgcod, 
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Tkarowgood.  You  owe  me  this  attention  :  it 
would  be  fpoiling  your  own  work.  But  why 
are  my  boys  fo  flow  in  returning,  to-day  ?     ( H: 

rifesfrom  table,  and  looks  out  at  the  window.)  I 
will  fee  whether  they  are  coming.  Oh,  I  fee 
George.      (He  beckons  to  him  to  make  bajh.) 

Martha.  What,  George,  all  alone  !  does  not. 
Valentine  come  ?  he  mould  know  that  it  is  din- 
ger time.  I  beg  a  thoufand  pardons,  Sir,  tor- 
making  you  wait. 

Mr.  Parks.  All  in  good  time,  Martha ;  I 
am  not  impatient  in  fuch  pleating  company  :  an 
hour  fooner  or  later  will  make  no  difference, 
The  days  are  long  ;  and,  provided  I  get  home 
before  it  is  dark,  my  wife  will  not  be  under  any 
anxiety. 

Martha.     Here  is  George,  however. 


SCENE      VI. 

Mr.   Parks,   Thorowgood,    Martha,  fenny,   Luc, 

George 

( George  takes  off  his  hat,  and  bovjs,  on  feeing  Mr, 
Parks. ) 

Thorowgood,  (running  to  take  him  by  the  hand.) 
Come,  my  fon,  look  upon  that  good  man.  Next 
to  heaven  and  thy  parents,  it  is  to  him  thatthdu 
wilt  owe  the  greateft  obligations,  during  life. 
Confider  him  attentively  :  it  is  our  worthy  land- 
lord, to  whom  we  were  to  have,  given  up  all  that 

vol.  11.  P  we 
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we  poffeiTed  upon  earth,  and  who  has  now  given 
it  back  to  us. 

Mania.  And  who  likewife  gives  to  your 
fillers  a  rine  flock.  Every  dav  of  your  life,  my 
fori,  you  mull  blefs  him  in  your  heart  :  we  mall 
fetyou  the  example,  as  long  as  we  Jive  ;  and  you 
fhall  continue  that  duty,  when  we  mall  be  no 
more.  Wil!  you  not  ?  Will  you  promife  me  to 
perform  this,  faithfully  ? 

George,  How  is  it  pofiible  to  neglect  it,  when 
the  gentleman  has  been  fo  good  to  us  ?  but  my 
father  laid  yefterday,  that  we  mould  quit  the  farm. 
Are  we  now  to  continue  in  it  ? 

Thorowgood.  Yes,  for  ever,  my  dear  boy,  for 
ever.  I  hope  in  God  to  fee  my  great-grand- 
children born  in  it. 

George,  (running  in  tranfports  to  Martha.)  Q\i\ 
my  dear  mother,  it  is  for  your  fake,  that  I  am 
moil  rejoiced  :  I  may  now  tell  it  you  ;  this 
whole  night  pad,  1  have  done  nothing  but  weep, 
on  your  account; 

Mr.  Parks.     And  why  fo,  my  good  boy  ? 
George,    (taking   Mr.    Parks   by  the  hand,  and 
to   the  window.)     Come,  Sir,  and  I 
will  tell  you  the  reafon  :  do  you  fee,  near  yonder 
hedge,  an  e!d  apple-tree  that    has   fcarcely  any 
leaves  on  it  :  My  mother  was  faying,  this  fprino-, 
that  fhe  was  very  forry  that  the  froft  had  injured 
it  fo  much,  for  fhe  had  never  eaten  fo  good  apples 
as  it  bore,  in  her  life,  and  that  the  tree  was  likely 
to  die  ;    the   next  morning,  before  (he  was  up, 
my  brother  and  I   went   to   pick  out   the  moft 
flourishing   buds  we  could  fee,    in  order  to  en- 
graft them  on  other  trees  in  the  orchard,  that  in 

cafe 
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cafe  the  old  tt^e  mould  perifh,  my  mother  might 
mil  have  fome  good  apples:  :vaci  we  left  the 
farm,  it  would  have  been  a  fad  thing  ;  fome- 
body  elk  would  have  come  into  it,  and  in  time, 
have  eaten  of  the  fruit,  which  we  had  engrafted. 
Mr.  Parks.  Nothing  could  be  eafier,  than  for 
you  to  have  taken  them  with  you,  and  then  no- 
body would  have  been  benefited  by  your  labour. 
George.  Why  mould  I  do  fo  ?  that  would 
have  been  no  advantage  ;  and  though  it  were, 
I  know  very  well,  that  v/e  ought  not  to  feek  an 
advantage  to  ourfeives,  that  would  be  a  prejudice 
to  our  fellow  creatures  :  on  the  contrary,  [ 
fhould  have  wifhed  them  to  gather  good  fruit 
from  our  trees. 

Mr.  Parks.  But  did  you  not  juft  how  fuV, 
that  it  would  be  a  fad  thing,  if  others  (hould  eat 
the  fruit  which  you  had  engrafted  ? 

George.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  a  fad  thin? 
to  me,  that  my  mother  ihould  be  deprived  of  it ; 
for  though  I  wifn  good  apples  to  others,  I  would 
much  rather  my  mother  fhould  have  them. 

Mr.  Parks,  (taking  kim  by  the  hand.)  Thou 
art  a  good  boy.  (Seeing  Martha  impatient  to 
embrace  him,)  My  dear  Thorowgood,  I  am 
every  hour  more  and  more  enamoured  of  your 
children  :  the  only  conteft  between  you  fsems  to 
be,  who  (hall  love  the  other  beM. 

Thorowgood.  '  There  is  nothing  like  love  and 
harmony,  in  families.  When  my  father  and 
mother  were  living,  all  my  ftudy,  night  and  day, 
was,  how  I  mould  pieafe  them  bell:.  I  would 
have  carried  them  on  my  moulders  in  their  old 
age.  I  am  amply  rewarded  :  I  fee  by  experience, 
P  2  whatever 
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whatever  we  do  for  our  parents,  i#  returned  by 
our  children. 

Martha,  (to  George.)  But  where  is  Valen- 
line  ?   Whv  is  he  not  with  you  ? 

George.     He  will  not  come  to  dinner. 

Thorowgood.     But  why  Co  ? 

George.  He  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
finiih  his  weeding,  before  night :  1  preffed  him  to 
come  home  with  me,  promifing  to  ailift  him  as 
much  as  1  could  in  the  afternoon,  but  he  would 
not  liften  to  me.  1  have  bread  enough  left,  he 
laid,  (lie wing  me  the  half  or  his  breakfaftj  I 
lhall  dine  upon  this. 

Tborowgoody  {with  feme  emotion.)  Excellent 
lad !  becaufe  I  have  not  been  in  the  fields  to- 
day, lie  wants  to  do  my  work.  He  faw  us 
bending  under  the  preflure  of  misfortune,  and  he 
would  fain  fupport  us,  by  his  frugality  and  in- 
duftry.  George,  go  back,  pray,  and  tell  him, 
that  we  command  him  to  return,  and  that  we 
(hall  not  eat  any  thing  till  he  comes.  (Turning 
to  Mr.  Pnrks.)  Ah,  Sir,  did  you  but  know 
him,  you  would  love  him  as  much  as  we  do. 

Jenny.  Father,  (hall  I  go  along  with  my 
filler  and  George,  to  fetch  him  ? 

Lucy.  1  will  engage,  we  will  foon  make  him 
come. 

Thorowgood,  Go  then,  but  do  not  loiter  by 
tiki  way. 

Lucy,     Never  fear  •    we  will  run  all  the  way. 


SCENE 
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SCENE       VII. 

Mr.   Parks,  Tborowgood,  Martha, 

Mr.  Parks.  Thorowgood,  you  have  no  idea 
of  the  emotion  that  I  feel  this  day,  I  fee  plainly  ; 
that  children  are  the  choicert  bleflings  of  heaven, 
Thorowgood.  Yes,  when  they  are  like  ours  3 
then  indeed  they  are  real bleilings  ;  and  parents 
enjoy  in  them,  a  treafure  ineftimabie.  Oh,  Sir, 
you  cannot  imagine  how  much  the  calamities  of 
life  are  leiTened,  when  our  children  affift  us  in 
fupporting  them,  (clapping  Mr.  Parks  on  the 
fooulder.)  Only  cheer  .  up  your -heart.  Sir:  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world  your  fon  may  be,  I 
firmly  believe,  that  he  will  make  your  latter-days 
the  happieft  of  your  life. 

Mr.  Parks,  •  Ah,  were  he  but  ftill  alive,  and  of 
tlie  happy  difpofition  of  y.por  children  !  But  why 
ihould  i  flatter  myfelf  with  any  fuch  vain  hopes  ? 
No,  I  have  no  longer  any  fon  to  comfort  me,  in 
the  decline  of  life.  Happy  Thorowgood,  you 
may  grow  old;  you  will  enjoy  the  delight,  of 
feeing  yourfelf  revive  in  the  five  children,  to 
whom  you  have  given  birth. 

TJnrowgood.     five  children,  i\d  \  du  (ky^  Sir  ? 
No  ;  pardon  me,  only  four.       (He  reckon^  them 
on  his  fingers.)      The  little  one  that  is  aijeep  be- 
hind the   curtain,  Lucy,  George,    an4  Jenny  ;  . 
thefe  are  all  I  have. 

Mr.  Parks.  And  the  boy,  who  is  in  the  fields. 
Thorowgood..    He  is  not  my  :■■;:,  though  i  love 
him  as  much,  asvif  lie  .-.-  !  [  !    ,-  d 
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for  him,  all  that  I  could  have  done  for  a  child  of 
my  own  ;  and  the  worthy  lad  is  deferving  of  ail 

my  tendernefs  :  he  loves  us  as  much  as  if  we 
had  given  him  birth,  and  he  works  for  our  fup- 
port,  as  if  he  were  theeldeft  of  my  little  family. 

Mr.  Park:.     And  where  is  his  family  ? 

Tborovjyood.  That,  we  are  as  much  Grangers 
to,  as  you  are  ;  we  faved  his  life  when  he  was  an 
infant,  in  the  crad'e  :  my  wife  fuckled  him,  and 
he  has  always  lived  with  us.  He  mull  not  h?vo 
been  of  common  origin  :  he  had  round  his  neck, 
a  coral,  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels  j  and  the 
linen  he  had  on,  was  of  the  fmeft  kind. 

Mr.  Parks.  You  preferved  his  life,  you  are 
ignorant  of  his  family,  and  he  is,  not  of  vulgar 
race  !  Ah.,  my  dear  Thorowgood,  quickly  tell 
me,  how  he  fell  into  your  hands. 

ThorowvcJ.  It  is  a  melancholy  ftory  :  we 
then  lived  in  the  north  of  England  ;  1  rented  a 
little  farm  there,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  ;  it  was 
an  excellent  fituation,  and  the  land  yielded  abun- 
dantly ;  no  thanks  to  the  care  of  the  former  ten- 
ant, though— — 

Mr.  Park'.  Pafs  over  thefc  circumftances, 
pray,  and  only  tell  me  all  that  relates  to  Valen- 
tine ;   that  alone,  inflames  my  curiofity. 

TbdrffU  '  ■■'■  Well,  Sir,  to  come  to  the  point 
at  once  :  you  muft  know,  that  one  night  we  were 
roufed  from  our  ileep,  by  the  water's  rufhing  in- 
ro  our  houfe  on  all  fides  ;  we  had  hardly  time 
to  get  upon  the  roof,  to  wait  for  relief  there  ;  in 
the  morning,  a  boat  came  to  our  alTiftance  :  the 
whole  country  was  under  water  ;  the  river  was 
covered  with  "the  ruins  of  Uoufes  and  furniture, 

carried 
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carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  current,  I  was 
endeavouring  to  comfort  my  wife,  who  lament- 
ed the  lofs  of  our  cottage,  but  ftill  more  that  of 
her  fon,  who  was  ftifled  in  the  water  before  we 
awoke  ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  fuddenly  perceived 
a  cradle,  toded  about  in  the  flood,  which  was 
running  rapidly,  and  threatening  every  moment 
to  fvvallow  it  up.  I  could  not  bear  the  fight  :  I 
threw  off  my  cfothes,  and,  regardlefs  of  danger, 
I  plunged  into  the  river,  fwimming  with  all  my 
might  towards  the  cradle.  I  was  driven  back  fe- 
veral  times,  and  almoft  exhausted  with  fatigue  ; 
but  the  cries  of  the  child,  which  I  heard  as  I  ap- 
proached, infpired  me  with  frefh  fpirits  and  vi- 
gour :  in  fhort,  after  much  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger, I  got  up  to  it,  and  brought  it  to  the  bank,  a 
•good  way  lower  down.  My  wife  followed  me, 
creeping,  more  dzad  than  alive,  along  the  fide  of 
the  river.  I  prefented  the  infant  to  her,  which 
continued  crying,  until  (he  gave  it  the  breait. 
Poor  Martha  fancied  that  (he  had  recovered  her 
loft  child.  We  then  made  all  poffibJe  enquiries 
to  fee  if  we  could  difcover  the  parents,  but  we 
never  c<5uld  get  any  information  :  our  affliction 
at  length  ceafed  ;  we  continued  to  look  upon 
him  as  our  own  fon.  I  have  related  the  whole 
itory  to  the  boy  himfelf,  a  hundred  times  :  I  con- 
cealed it,  indeed,  from  my  own  children,  to  let 
them  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  thinking  him  their 
brother,  and  to  avoid  all  occafion  of  jealoufy.  I 
have  had  him  inftructed  like  the  relt.  He  dees 
his  work,  as  well,  as  I  can  myfelf.  He  talks  as  if 
he  were  reading  out  of  a  book  ;  and  he  can  read 
"and  write  as  well  as  -cur  fchool- matter. 

m. 
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Mr,  Parks.      And  how  long,  pray,  may  it  be  ' 
fmce  this  happened? 

Thorowgood,  About  fifteen  years  and  a  few 
months,  as  well  as  I  can  remember.  But  hold, 
I  can  tell  you  to  a  minute,  for  I  had  a  memorial 
drawn  up  by  the  ariagiftrate  of  the  place,  figned 
by  the  rector,  and  atteftcd  by  the  people,  who 
were  witnefles  of  the  event.  When  i  quitted 
the  country,  I  took  care  to  carry  it  with  me. 
Go  fetch  it,  Martha. 

Martha.  It  is  here  in  this  little  box, with  the 
clothes  and  coral,  which  Valentine  then  had  : 
we  have  kept  them  carefully,  and  put  them  by, 
this  morning  ;  becaufe,  if  you,  oir,  had  fold  our 
effects,  it  would  not  have  been  juff,  that  what 
belonged  to  the  boy,  mould  have  gone  with 
them. 

Th:rowgood.     Fetch  them  quickly,  my  dear. 
Martha,    [running  to  fetch  the  parcel,  and  giving 
it  to  Thorowgood,)  There,  my  dear. 
Thorowgood^   [opening  it.)   See,  Sir. 
Mr.  Parks,   ( examines  the  coral,  then  thr  mark  on 
the  linen,  and  afterwards  exclaims  in  t ran/port. J  It  is 
lie;    it  is  he  himielf !    Oh!    gracious  Gotf,  hall 
thou  then  reftored  my  boy  ! 

Thorow<rood,  (in  profound  afi  \ , )  What  fay 

you — What,  our  Valentine  \  our  fori  !  Oh  !  my 
dear,  my  worthy  Sir  !   i  fee  your  whole  frame  is  • 
agitated.      [He  ta  . ./,  and fupports  him.) 

A  qhair3  a  chair,  wife,   quickly  ;  hie  is  ready  to 
fall, 

Martha,   [running  to    cn-i  fro.)     I    know    not 

what   I   am  about  j  I   am  quite  beiide  myfelf. 

i  will  our  deaT  boy  be  !     {At  length 

fie 
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fhe  fetches  a  chair  ;  Thorowgood  makes  Mr.  Ptrksfit 
down,Jhll  holding  his  hand.) 

Mr.  Parks,  Oh!  day  feu*  ever  bleffed  !  to  find 
my  fon,  my  long  loft  fon  again  !  What  will  be 
the  joy,  the  trarifports  of  my  wife  ?  It  is  now 
we  (hall  begin  to  live.  Oh !  lead  me,  Thorow- 
good,  lead  me  to  him.  For  heaven's  fake  \tt 
me  fee  my  boy,  and  prefs  him  to  a  father's 
breaft. 

Thorowgood.  No,  Sir,  no,  with  your  leave, 
Joy  and  furprife  would  kill  my  poor  Valentine. 
He  will  be  here  prefently.  Step  into  this  roorrt 
until  I  ha\*e  prepared  him  ;  he  will  be  the  better 
able  to  meet  you,  and  you  will  be  more  compo- 
fed. 

Martha,  (koking  out  at  the  window. )  Here  he 
comes,  with  his  fpade  on  his  moulder  :  look 
how  faft  he  walks. 

Mr.  Parks,  [running  to  the  ivindow.)  He  comes, 
he  comes  ;  how  my  heart  beats  :  let  me  fly  to 
receive  him. 

Thorowgood,  [flopping  him.)  No,  Sir,  that 
would  be  of  no  fcrvice  to  either  of  you  \  and 
this  time,  you  muft  let  me  have  my  way.  (He 
puts  Mr.  Parks  into  the  next  room,  who  follows  him 
reluclantly,  hisjyesjiill  turned  to  the  window.) 


SCENE 
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SCENE      VIII. 

Martha,  alone. 

This  event,  will,  perhaps,  make  me  an  object 
of  pity.  Valentine  is  now  become  a  great  man. 
Who  knows  if  he  will  have  any  farther  regard 
for  us,  or  whether  he  will  not  b!u(h  to  look  on 
us  ?  {/bedding  [owe  tears.)  Oh!  it  fuch  a  thing  were 
to  happen,  I  mould  never  feel  comfort  more. 
1  have  brought  him  up  with  fuch  caffe  and  ten- 
dernefs  !  i  love  him  fo  dearly  :  he  was  like  one 
of  ray  own  children. 

SCENE      IX. 
Thorowgood,  Martha. 

Tborov.gcol,  [to  Mr.  Parks,  zvhom  be  leaves  in 
the  other  room.)  Stav,  (lay  here  ;  I  will  let  you 
know  when  it  is  time  that  you  mould  appear. 
{Seeing  Martha  in  tears.)  But  why  thus,  my  dear 
woman  ;   why  in  tears  ? 

Martha.  Ah,  my  dear,  it  is  through  joy  and 
forrow  both,  that  I  weep. 

Tborowgood.  Hcr/  are  you  able  to  reconcile 
that  ? 

Martha.  I  am  overjoyed  that  Valentine  and 
his  parents  have  at  length  found  each  other;  but 

lie 
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he  will  be  loft 'to  us,  and  this  afflicts  me.     Oh  if 
he  ihould  ever  forget  us  ! 

Tbofowgood.  What  an  abominable  notion 
you  have  gotten  in-your  head  !  Forget  us,  wife? 
no  more  than  we  can  forget  him.  I  ice  plainly, 
you  know  but  little  of  hira  yet. 


•S     GENE      X. 

Thorowgood,    Martha,    Valentine,   George,   Jenny'9 
Lucy. 

Valentine,  [with  eagernrfs.)  O  my  dear  father 
and  mother,  what  transports  of  joy  I  feel  !  (He 
lays  down  his  /p#de,  and  runs  to  embrace  them.)  Jen- 
ny and  Lucy  have  been  telling  me  what  the 
landlord  has  done  for  us.  Where  is  the  wor- 
thy gentleman  ?  let  me  kifs  his  hand,  and  thank 
him  for  all  his  goodnefs. 


SCENE     XL 

Mr.  Parks,  T borozvgood,  Martha,  Valentine,  George^ 
Jenny,  Lucy. 

Mr.  Parks,  (rufhlng  in,  and  running  to  clafp  Va- 
lentine round  the  neck.)  Here,  here,  my  fon  !  Yes, 
you  are  my  own  fon  1  My  own  fkfh  and  blood  ! 
My  love,  my  life,  my  all  I 

Thorcwgood, 
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Thorotvvocd.  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Valentine  ; 
it  is  fo  ;  it  is  true  :   he  is  your  father. 

Valentine,  {in  deep  arn,--zcment,  furveys  'ivith  an 
ajlomfljcd  eye,  Ah  .Parks,  Tboravgood,  and  Martha 
by  turns  :  be  fain  would  fpeak9  but  his  tongue  refufes 
its  office.) 

Martha.  Yes,  my  dear  boy,  all  has  now 
been  cleared  up  ;  this  gentleman,  for  fifteen 
years,  has  bewailed  your  lofs,  and  now  we  fhall 
weep  to  lofe  you. 

Valentine,  (almoji  breathlefs.)  I  your  fon  !  You 
my  father  !  {He  breaks  from  thofe  that  are  round 
him,  throws  b'tmfelf  at  his  father's  knees,  clafps  them, 
and  imprints  a  thoufand  kiffes  .on  his  hands.  Mr. 
Parks  clafps  his  Jon  round  the  neck,  and  reclines  his 
head  upon  him  :  they  remain  a- while  in  this  pojlure^ 
/dent  and  drowned  in  tears.) 

Mr.  Parks,  (raijin*  hh  head  a  little.)  All -gra- 
cious almighty  God  !  what  returns  mall  I  make 
thee  for  thy  goodnefs  ? 

Valentine,  I  have  poured  out  Amplications  to 
heaven  a  thoufand  times,  that  I  might  learn  to 
whom  I  was  indebted  for  life  ;  and  I  have  re- 
ceived it  from  you,  who  have  now  reftored  life 
by  your  benignant  goodnefs,  to  thofe  who  prefer- 
red mine.  What  powerful  motives  are  tliefe  to 
inci  >\[c  filial  •■  ,  and  to  ftimulate  all  my  ef- 
forts, that  i  may  merit  your  tendernefs  by  the 
moft  zealous  duty  and  affection. 

Mr.  Parks.  My  heart  already  tells  me  how 
worthy  thou  art  of  m*  love.  Yes,  my  fon,  my 
dear,  my  only  fon,  this  heart  has  been  always 
full  of  thee.  Rut  thy  mother  !  what  tranfport 
will  m<*  not  feel,  at  fight  of  thee  ! 

Valentine. 
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Valentine.  Ah,  lead  me  to  her,  I  entreat  you. 
How  [  Jong  to  throw  myfelf  at  Her  feet,  and 
clafp  her  in  my  arms  ! 

Mr.  Parks.  Come  then,  my  (on,  I  reproach 
myfelf,  for  every  moment  that  I  delay  her  hap- 
pinefs.     Let  us  run  ;  let  us  fly. 

Thirowgood,  (flopping  themy  and  holding  both  by 
the  hand.)  Confider  what  you  are  about:  wilt 
you  break  the  good  lady's  heart  by  excefs  of  joy  ? 
No,  no,  it  (hall  not  be  fo  ;  fir  ft,  let  us  drink  a 
glafs  of  wine  to  ftrengtr&n  our  minds  and  bodies, 
otherwife,  we  (hall  all  be  wrong;  I  will  thengo. 
and  break  the  matter,  diitantly,  to  madam,  and 
prepare  her,  for  the  interview  with  her  fon.  Ah, 
Valentine,  how  happy  you  will  be  to  knew 
her  ! 

Valentine.  I  {hall  fee  her  then  to-day,  after 
having  fo  long  dreaded  that  I  fhould  never  have 
that  comfort  !  It  is  irapoflib  e  to  exprefs  the 
tendernefs  that  I  already  feel  for  her. 

Martha.  And,  'Valentine,  will  you  always 
Jove  me  ? 

Valentine.  Will  I  love  you  !  I  will  always 
call  you  mother  as  well  as  her.  If  Hie  brought 
me  into  life,  did  not  you  cherifh  it,  with  the  milk 
of  your  bofom,  after  my  fecond  father  had  pre- 
ferved  it  ?  What  mud  have  become  of  me,  but 
for  you  both  ?  Your  kindnefs  to  me,  hath  been 
greater,    than  I  (hall  ever  be  able  to  repay. 

Mr.  Parks.  Say  not  fo,  my  child.  Ah  f 
though  it  were  to  coft  me  half  of  my  fortune,  I 
am  refolved  that  thefe  worthy  people — 

Thoroivgood,  (hafli'y  interrupting  him.)  I  will 
not  fuffer  you  to  fay  another  word  on  this  fub- 

vol.  ii.  Q_  ject  : 
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je£t  :  your  friendmip,  with  that  of  my  lady  and 
Valentine,  will  be  oar  be  ft  reward.  I  defy  you, 
with  all  your  riches,  to  give  us  any  thing  equal 
to  that.  Bur  why  do  we  longer  delav  fitting 
down  to  table  ?  Come,  let  Valentine  fit  here,  be- 
fide  his  father. — Yes,  i  underibnd  you  ;  Martha 
mall  be  near  feu  •  the  good  creature  loves  you 
fj  tenderly  !  (Seeing  Martha  drying  her  eyes  with 
tpron.J  Come  wife,  don't  be  foolifli.  Why 
tbofe  tears  ?  we  are  not  loft  to  one  another  ; 
v  ere  he  a  worthlefs  lad,  then  in  !eed  he  would 
be  loft  to  us,  and  we  mould  have  reafon  to  la- 
ment him. 

Valentin?,  {looking  tenderly  at  Mr.  Parks.)   You 

fee  theft,  father,  have  I  not  reafon  to  love  them? 

(He  lays  hold  of  Martha  s  land  \   who  can  no  longer 

tin  her  tears,  and  hides  her  face,  whiljl  Valen- 

j  careffmg  her  with  en  fearing  fondnefs, 

Thorowgaod.  Well,  mall  we  have  an  end  of 
this  ?  the  one  is  as  great  a  fool  as  the  other. 
Come,  Martha,  to  divert  you  a  little,  feat  the 
children,  and  bring  us  fame  glafTes.  Wbtift 
Martha  is  engaged,  he  returns  to  Mr.  Parks.) 
I  told  you,  Sir,  j uft  now,  that  virtue  never  failed 
of  a  reward  ;  here  you  fee  a  proof  of  it.  You 
had  fearcely  performed  a  good  aclion,  before  you 
were  inftantly  recompenfed  for  it.  You  gave  us 
property,  that  was  no  longer  ours,  and  we  have 
given  you  an  only  fon,  whom  you  had  eonfidered 
as  loft.  (He  gets  upy  and  addr effing  himfelf  to 
rge,  fenny,  and  Lucy,  who  during  this  whole 
•  remain  JiLut,  with  their  eyes  continually 
fixed on  Mr.  Parks,  or  Valentine.)  And  you,  my 
children,  hence  learn,  never  to  defpair  of  heaven, 

or 
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of  yourfelves.  When  a  flood,  fifteen  years  ago 
fwept.away  my  cottage,  Providence  gave  me  at 
the  fame  time,  the  means  of  requiting  one  day 
the  man  who  was  deftined  to  be  my  benefactor. 
This  day,  when  the  effects  of  an  unfavourable 
feafon  feemed  to  threaten  me  with  hope  efs  de- 
ftrudtion,  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  re-_eilablifhe<j 
my  little  fortune.  God  makes  ufe  of  every  thing, 
to  reward  thofe  who  do  their  duty.  It  is  from 
two  of  the  mod  dreadful  fcourges,  that  we  have 
derived  our  good  fortune  :  let  this  be  a  lefFon  to 
you  all  your  lives  I  When  a  man  acts  right, 
though  misfortune  ihould  perfecute  him,  though 
the  lightning  fhouid  flafh  round  his  head,  and 
thunder  fhake  every  thing  about  him,  fo  long  as 
he  has  no  reproach  to  make  to  himfelf,  he  re- 
mains firm  as  a  rock  ;  (ftriking  the  table)  or  if  he 
falls  for  a  moment,  he  rites  up  again  with  new 

vigour. A  glafs  of  wine,  biv.  (He  takes  up  the 

bottle  and  fills  round-.)  It  is,  that  we  may  all  drink 
your  health. 

Martha,     With  the  utmoft  pleafure. 

Thorowgood.  Valentine,  you  alone  can  call 
him  father  with  your  lips  ;  but  we  all  fay  the 
fame  in  our  hearts,  as  well  as  you.— To  your 
health,  Sir. 

Valentine.     To  your  health,  Sir. 

Mr,  Parks \  (zvitb  tears   in   his  eves.)      I  thank 
you,  my  dear  boy  ;  I  thank  you  all,  my  children-, 
How   fweet  is  the  name  of  father  !   \Htdrinku 
No  wine  ever  tafted  fo  exquilitcly  to  me. 

Thorowgood,  (gayly.)     Nor  to  me,  therefore  I 

will    replenish  to   you   now,  Valentine.     Hear 

what   i   fay  :  though   you    trc  now    become  a 

Q.2  great 
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great  pcrfon,  I  will  never  fuffer  you  to  be  called 
by  any  other  name  in  my  cottage.  By  calling 
you  fo,  we  fhall  be  more  lenfible  that  you  lull 
dwell  in  our  hearts. 

Valentine.  And  wherever  I  go,  if  I  (hall  meet 
you,  I    ftiajl   addrefs  you  by  the'name  of  father. 

TborcwgoGd)  iprejfes  his  hand ;  all  drink  to  thg 
health  of  Valentine.)  But  now  I  think  of  it,  Sir  : 
we  related  to  you  in  what  manner  we  found  your 
ion,  it  is  now,  your  turn,  to  tell  us,  how  you  loll 
him. 

Mrx  Parks.  Moft  willingly,  my  friend,  as 
the  recital  can  no  longer  diflrefs  me  :  I  had  been 
married  a  year,  when  a  war  broke  out,  and  I 
received  orders  to  proceed  with  my  regiment  to 
the  Weft-Indies  :  my  wife,  notwithstanding  all 
entreaties,  would  accompany  me  in  that  long  and 
dangerous  voyage,  after  giving  birth  to  this  clear 
boy,  the  only  one  that  we  have  hf:.  I  had  an 
uncle,  a  dignitary  of  the  church)  who  lived 
near  Durham  ;  the  infant  was  configned  to  a 
nuife  in  his  neighbourhood,  that  he  might  have 
an  eye  to  him,  and  give  us  information  about 
him.  I  received  no  account  the  three  firft 
years  of  my  abfenee.  Uneify  at  fo  long  a 
iilence,  I  wrote  to  fome  friends  in  London  :  the 
moft  zealous  of  them  vifited  the  place,  whence 
he  acquainted  me,  that  foon  after  my  departure, 
a  fudden  inundation  had  ravaged  the  country, 
that  my  uncle,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  intrepid 
exertions,  on  that  calamitous  occanon  :  that  the 
houfe  of  the  nurfe,  had  been  fwept  away  by  the 
Hood,  and  that,  my  fon  periihed  with  her ;  this 
dreadful   news  opprefled  me   with  forrow,   and 

almoft 
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almoft  broke  my  wife's  heart.  At  my  return 
to  England,  1  was  retrained  from  making  any 
refearches,  which  appeared  ufekfs,  left  my  ill 
fuccefs  (hbulci  revive  thofe  bitter  farrows  which 
time  had  fomewhat  alleviated. 

Thorowgood.  What,  for  fix  years  that  [  have 
been  your  tenant,  and  might  have  put  an  end  to 
your  grief  !  i  (hall  never  forgive  myfelf  for  hav- 
ing fuffered  you  to  pine  fo  long.  I  often  told 
you  of  my  happinefs,  why  did  you  never  mention 
your  for  rows  to  me  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  Could  I  have  thought,  that  you 
alone  were  capable  of  terminating  them  !  And 
befides,  I  mull  confefs,  that  I  endeavoured  all  in 
my  power  to  baniih  thefe  fad  rsfiecYions  from  my 
mind.  3  was  particularly  fearful  of  reviving 
them  in  the  company  of  my  wife,  This  very 
morning,  when  you  wanted  to  talk  about  your 
children,  don't  you  recoiled  how  cautioufly  I 
endeavoured  to  turn  the  conversation  to  other 
fubjech  ? 

Valentine^  ■  ( 'throwing  btrnfelf  into    his  father's 
arm's.)  Tf  m y  d ear  fa t her,  w i t h  w hat  bou mil 
affection  I  (hill  ever  love  you,  to  obliterate.tiie    . 
remembrance  of.  fo  many  tears  ! 

Mr.  Parhy  (embracing  him*)  Let  us  mention 
them  no  more,  fince  their  fource  is  at  aa  end.  - 
Thorowgood.  Do  not  flatter  yourfelf  with  that 
expectation,  Sir  ;  he  will  make  you  ihed  tears  as 
long  as  you  live,  but  they  will  be  tears  of  joy 
only.  You  are  far  from  knowing  him  yet  fufii- 
cientiy.  When  you  have  bbferved  all  his  excel- 
lent  qualities,  he  will  become  a  thoufancj  ti 
dearer  to  you,  How  happy  it  makes  me,  to  fee 
you  both  fo  worthy  of  each  other  ! 

Q.3  Mr.  Parts. 
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Mr.  Parks.  It  is  to  your  inftruclions,  my 
worthy  friends,  that  I  am  indebted  for  his  me- 
rit :  it  was  under  you,  that  he  learned  to  relifh  fen- 
timents  of  honour  and  virtue.  I  have  the. com- 
fort to  find  him,  exactly  iuch,  as  I  would  wifh  to 
have  formed  him  my  felt.  Ah,  how  fhall  I  be 
able  to  reward  jou  as  1  ought  ? 

Thorwugood*  Reward  us  !  Oh,  that  he  has 
done  a  long  time  fince  ;  Valentine  himfelf,  has  ta- 
ken care  of  that.  Night  and  dav  he  has  labour- 
ed all  in  his  power  for  our  benefit.  Do  you  im- 
agine that  without  his  care  and  toil,  our  iields 
would  have  profpered  as  they  have  done? 

Mr.  Parks.  You  will  have  a  heavy  lofs,  then, 
in  lofing  his  afilltance. 

Martha.  Alas,  it  is  the  fatisfaition  of  his  fo- 
ciety  that  we  fhall  have  molt  caufe  to  regret. 

Valentine.  No,  father,  it  is  but  right  to  tell 
you  of  what  thev  perhaps  would  conceal ;  left 
thev  might  again  intereft  your  generoiity  of 
heart  ;  all  my  efforts  were  due  to  them,  for  their 
care  and  tendernefs  to  me,  in  my  infant  years, 
and  I  had  no  merit  in  working  for  them  ;  but  as 
induftrious  as  they  are,  my  hands  were  neceffa- 
ry  to  them  :  if  they  lofe  my  affiftance,  it  is  my 
duty  to  make  them  a  compenfation  ;  there  is  but 
one  method  :  luckily,  it  depends  on  the  nrft  fa- 
vour I  have  to  folicit  at  your  hands,  and  you  will 
not  furely  refufe  me,  in  this  joyful  and  happy 
moment  ;  will  you,  father  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  No,  my  fon  ;  fpeak  out  :  aft  : 
there  is  nothing  that  you  have  not  a  right  tolb- 
tain. 

Vahnthu, 
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Valentine.  Well  then,  I  entreat  you  to  give 
them  thofe  lands  for  me,  fiace  I  am  no  longer 
to  afiift  in  cultivating  them. 

Thorowgood,  (paffionately. )  What  fay'ft  thou, 
Valentine  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  What  does  he  fay  ?  Ah,  what 
fills  my  heart  with  rapture,  as  it  proves  to-  me 
that  he  is  full  of  gratitude.  Yes,  my  fon,  now 
am  I  certain  of  foon  pofTefTing  thy  affection, 
fince  I  fee  thee  fo  fenfible  of  the  tendernefs  that 
thofe  worthy  people  had  for  you.  Thorowgood, 
receive  this  farm  from  the  hands  of  our  fon.  I 
will  not  rob  him  of  the  joy  that  he  feels,  in  be- 
ftowing'it  upon  you.  1  will  only  add,  for  my- 
felf  and  my  wife,  the  tenement  that  Humphries 
occupies,  which  is  your's,  from  this  moment. 

Thorowgood.  Forbear,  Sir,  pray  forbear  ; 
fpare  us  ;  do  not  quite  overwhelm  us.  How 
(hall  we  be  ever  capable  of  difcharging  our  obli- 
gations ?  you  will  make  us  ungrateful,  in  fpite  of 
ourfelves. 

Mr.  Parks.  Do  not  then  begin  to  be  fo,  by 
robbing  me  of  the  joy,  with  which  I  receive  the 
prefent  which  you  have  made  me.  Is  not  a  fon 
a  thoufand  times  more  valuable  than  the  lands 
that  I  leave  you  ?  Speak  ;  anfwer  me.  Would 
you  give  your  own  for  any  fuch  confideration  ? 

Thorowgood.  You  have  always  the  art  to  con- 
found and  filence  me,  therefore  I  will  leave  you 
to  act  as  you  pleafe  :  it  would  be  criminal  in  us 
to  combat  your  kindnefs.  (He  turns  to  Martha.) 
This  morning  we  were  unable,  my  dear,  to  pay 
half  our  debts,  and  now  we  overflow  with  riches. 
Oh  !  my  children,  I  may  now  die,  without  being 

anxious 
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anxious  about  you  ;  and  whilfl:  I  lofe  you,  Va- 
lentine, I  fee  you  provided  with  a  father  worthy 
of  you  !  I  am  afraid  my  poor  brains  will  be 
turned,  with  excefs  of  joy. 

Mr.  Parks.  Come,  Thorowgood,  drink  a 
glafs  of  wine,  to  fettle  them. 

Thorowgood.  An  excellent  motion,  and  I  will 
fecond  it.  {/1ft er  jilting  the  glafs  round,  he  vets  ufa 
takes  off  bis  hat,  and  twirls  it  round  his  head,)  Come, 
wife,  come  children.  {Seeing  George,  Lucy  and 
f.nny  afraid  to  take  their  glaffes.)  Come,  I  fay, 
this  is  a  glafs  of  gratitude  ;  you  mud  all  drink  it 
up.  Yes,  Martha,  notwithstanding  all  your 
nods  and  winks,  they  muft  do  it. 

Martha.     But,  my  dear,  1  am  afraid 

Thorowgood,  (interrupting  her.)  So  much  the 
better,  my  dear  ;  I  wifh  them  to  feel  it  in  their 
heads,  that  they  may  always  remember  this  great 
day.  Let  them  drink  deep!}'  to  the  health  ct 
our  benefactor.  When  thev  (hall  hereafter  re- 
flect on  all  that  he  has  dene  tot  them,  they  will 
give  him  back,  for  every  drop  of  wine,  a  thou- 
sand tears  of  gratitude  and  tendernefs.  Excufe 
them,  good  Sir,  they  are  nor  yet  of  an  age  to 
comprehend  the  bound lefs  extent  of  your  fa- 
vours ;  but  let  them  grow  up  :  as  long  as  they 
live,  you  fhall  be  blefl'cd  by  them  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

Valentine.  Yes,  I  dare  anfwer  for  them  :  I 
know  their  excellent  hearts.  Oh  !  my  dear  little 
filters,  and  you  my  brother,  I  (lull  never  forget 
your  kindnefs  to  me.  {He  embraces  them.)  Fa- 
ther, you  will  permit  me  to  hulband  my  pocket- 

i  no  ivy, 
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money,  and  fave  what  I  can  to  give  them  to  fet- 
tle in  the  world. 

Mr.  Patks.  Gently,  Sir  ;  I  pray  don't  offer 
to  encroach  on  my  privileges.  1  juft  now  enga- 
ged for  Jenny's  wedding-clothes. 

Valentine.  Well  then,  George  and  Lucy  mall 
be  my  care.  Don't  you  confent,  my  dear  mo- 
ther ?  (Martha  preffes  his  hand,  and  anftvers  on!) 
with  tears.)  Father  Thorowgood,  won't  you 
give  your  voice  too  ? 

Thorowgood.  How  could  I  deny  you  what 
feems  to  give  you  fo  much  pleafure  ?  yes,  I  a- 
gree  to  it,  for  you,  as  much  as  for  myfelf.  I  fti- 
pulate,  however,  one  condition,  which  I  mall 
propofe  to  Mr.  Parks. 

Mr,  Parks.     Let  us  hear  what  it  is. 

Thorowgood.  You  have  often  told  me  that 
>ou  and  my  lady  wifhed  for  a  little  retreat  in 
thefe  parts,  to  pafs  the  fumrner  in.  The  neigh- 
bouring land  is  to  be  fold  :  you  may  tfuy  it,  and 
build  a  lodge  in  your  own  mind  ;  by  thefe 
means,  we  (hall  have  you  near  us  for  half  the 
year.  I  would  lay  my  life,  that  Valentine  would 
grow  melancholy,  if  he  were  to  be  always  coop- 
ed up  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Parks.     What  fay  you  to  this,  my  fon  ? 

Valentine.  I  fhould  be  heartily  glad  of  it,  I 
muft  own  •  I  like  dearly  the  air  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Parks^  (with  a /mile.)  Be  it  fo  then.  You 
fee,  Thorowgood,  I  am  more  ready  to  comply 
with  your  defire  than  you  were  with  mine. 

Thorowgood.  Becaufe  there  is  fome  differ- 
ence ;  but  I  have  not  done  :  the  ground  is  ex- 
tensive enough  to  allow  good  gardens.     Look 

at 
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at  me,  Sir.  You  do  not  yet  know  all  that  I  am 
capable  of  doing  :  I  was  formerly  a  gardener, 
and  have  not  yet  forgotten  my  old  trade.  1  tike 
upon  myfelf,  to  lay  out  the  garden  in  fach  a 
manner,  that  people  mail  come  far  and  near  to 
view  it  as  n.c-uriofity. 

George.     I   will  undertake  to  dig  the  can 
and  trenches,  to  make  the  terrace,  and  plant  the 
trees  of  }  our  walk. 

Martha.      And  I  and  my  girls  w  ill  make  the- 
borders,  anrTpinnt  them  with  flowers. 

Jenny.  V\  e  will  take  the  iineft  that  we  have 
in  our  own  garden. 

Lucyy  (JkTpping  about.)  Oh,  when  mall  we  go 
to  work  ? 

Mr.  Parks,  What  do  you  mean,  my  friends? 
I  muft  then  till  your  grounds,  uhilft  you  are  at 
work  in  my  garden. 

Iborowgood.  I  guefled  that  you -would  ftill  be 
fo  unkind  as  to  oppofe  me.  Hear  me,  Sir  ;  we 
lhall  be  more  expeditious  in  our  work  j  and  be- 
fides,  the  bell  time  for  working  in  your  garden, 
is  precifely  the  feafon  when  there  is  fcarcely  any 
to  be  done  in  the  fields.  Though  Valen- 
be  now  a  perfon  of  confequence,  ftill,  1  hope 
that  he  will  not  refufe  his  affiftance  :  his  hands 
are  ufeel  to  the  management  of  the  fpade  ;  and 
to  work  for  you,  will  be  the  greateft  pleafure  to 
him.  Only  let  us  have  our  own  way  :  every 
one  will  work  cheerfully,  and  the  whole  will  be 
finimed,  before  you  have  time  to  think  about  it. 
But  here  comes  the  worthy  Humphries.  What 
dots  he  want  ?  (He  gets  upy  rilns  and  takes  him  by 
the  hand.) 

SCENE 
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Mr.  Parks,  Tfor&wgM,  Martha,  Humphries,  Va~ 
hntine,  George,  yemiy,  Lucy. 

Humphries.  I  come  to  know,  Thorowgood, 
whether  you  are  pleafed  with  your  cows. 

Thorowgood.  Ah,  my  dear  neighbour,  I  am 
much  more  fo,  that  we  can  ftill  be  friends  :  your 
return,  completes  my  day's  joy.  Come  and  fit 
down  with  us.  I  will  feat  you  in  the  company 
of  the  beft  man  upon  earth. 

Humphries,  {advancing.)  What  do  I  fee  !  our 
landlord  here  ? 

Mr. Parks,  {with  afmile.)  No,  Humphries,  I  am 
no  longer  any  thing  to  you  but  plain  Mr.  Parks  ; 
there  is  your  prefent  landlord,    {pointing  to  Tha- 
rowgcod, ) 
Humphries.     What,  is  it  fo,  Thorowgood  ? 
Thorowgood.     Yes,  my  friend,   it  is   even  fo  : 
t>ut  rich  as  I  am,  we  (hall  not  be  lefs  familiar 
than  we  havg  been. 

Humphries.  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  comprehend 
this. 

Thorowgood.  I  believe  you  ;  it  would  puzzle 
many  more.  We  rarely  meet  with  a  man  fo 
generous  as  our  landlord  *  but  the  fhort  of  the 
matter  is,  that  I  am  nowT,  through  his  favour, 
the  mailer  of  this  farm,  and  of  your  tenement. 

Mr.  Parks.  It  is  true  ;  I  have  juft  now  given 
him  the  entire  property  in  it. 

Humphries.  Well,  Thorowgood,  I  give  you 
joy  of  your  good  fortune,  with  all  my  heart  : 

and 
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and  I  am  neither  envious  nor  jealous  of  it.  I 
hope,  that  you  will  be  as  good  a  landlord  to  me, 
as  Mr.  Parks  has  been. 

ThorowJooJ.  Ah,  my  friend,  how  happy  am 
I,  that  i  now  have  it  in  my  power,  to  acknow- 
ledge your  honefty  to  me  this  morning  !  Confi- 
der  what  you  would  have  gained,  by  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  a  bad  man  ;  for  two  paltry 
cows,  which  you  might  have  retained,  you 
would  have  loft  a  valuable  friend  :  my  little 
fortune  would  have  made  you  mad;  with  envy 
and  rage.  On  feeing  me  the  owner  of  your 
tenement,  you  would  have  been  in  continual 
dread  of  being  turned  out  by  me,throu2h  revenge. 
That  idea  would  have  imbittered  your  life;  in- 
(lead  of  that,  you  have  now,  in  me,  a  friend  that 
will  ftand  by  you  on  all  occaiions.  It  will  give 
me  the  greateft  pleafure  to  ferve  you.  I  can  be- 
gin this  moment.  I  return  you  the  two  cows 
you  fent  me,  and  I  hold  you  exempt  from  pay- 
ing any  rent  for  two  years. 

( Humphries,  /I ruck  with  aflonijhment,  cannot  utter 
a  XVord)  and  flares  at  him  open-mouthed.) 

Mr,  Parks.  I  thought  nothing  could  have 
increafed  the  pleafure  I  felt  in  conferring  favours 
upon  you  ;  but  the  ufe  you  now  make  of  them, 
enhances  and  fweetens  my  joy  beyond  any  thing 
that  ever  I  experienced  before.     (He  prejjes  his 

Thoro'iugood.  Ah,  Sir,  it  would  ill  become 
me  to  profit  by  your  favours,  and  not  benefit 
likewife  by  your  example.  It  is  you,  that  have 
enabled  me  to  oblige  my  neiehbour  ;  and  I  thank 
you  for  this  additional  pleafure. 

Humphries, 
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Humphries,  (recovering  himfelfy  and  taking  Tho+ 
rowgood  by  the  hand.)  Ah,  my  friend,  how  (hall 
I  become  worthy  of  your  kindnefs  !  nothing 
pains  me  fo  much,  as  that  i  have  it  not  in  my 
power  to  fhew  my  gratitude. 

Thorowgood.  What  do  you  fay,  Humphries  ? 
God  preferve  me  from  doing  ferviee  to  others 
with  the  view  of  having  it  returned  !  To  ci  > 
good  is  a  wonderful  things  chat  carries  along; 
with  it  its  bed  reward. 

Humphries.     Heaven  will   kiefs  yau  in   ' 
wife,  your  children,  and  all  your  Untkrtak.ings  ; 
and  for  my  part,  I   (hall  never  think  of  you  b   ': 
with  eyes  overflowing  with  the  rendereft  tears, 
i  already  wiih  you  happier  than  iiiyfelf.     I  am 
only  jealous  of  one  thing;    it  is   of  the  hor 
that  Mr. Park's  has  done  you,  in  dining  with 
Hear  me  ;   I  have  a  fat  lamb  thai  :  > 

fell  ;  it  ihal!  now  ferve  to  renew  a 
Mr.  Parks,  you  Martha,  and  your  chiidrenj  i 
all  come  and  eat  part  of  it  to-m  >rrow. 

Thorowgood.  I  like  the  motion  very  well. 
What  do  you  fay,  Sir  ? 

Air.  Parks.     I  deny  nothing  this  day. 

Thorowgood.  Nor  I,  truly.  '<'his  Ins  been  a 
wonderful  day,  Humphries.  M  '  •  ire  and  I  are 
obliged  to  go  this  moment  to  tovyn  ;  but  to- 
morrow (hall  tell  you  wonders  that  will  delight 
and  furprife  you,  and  that  will  {hew  you  more 
clearly,  that  the  virtue  which  remains  unmakea 
in  adverfity,  always  receives  its  reward. 

vol.  ii.  R  ANTHONY 
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ANTHONY  and  his  DOG. 

ANTHONY  was  the  Ton  of  a  poor  labour- 
er, a  very  honeft  man,  but  fo  extremely 
poor,  that  he  fcarcely  poffeffed  any  thing  in  the 
world  befides  the  tew  tools  of  husbandry,  with 
which  he  earned  a  miferable  fubuftence.  His 
wife  was  lately  dead,  after  a  lingering  illnefs, 
which  had  beer*  the  ruin  of  his  affairs.  The 
grief  that  he  felt  on  this  occafion,  would  have 
broken  his  heart,  had  he  not  pofTefTed  the  con- 
ization of  having  ftill  an  only  fon,  whom  he  lo- 
ved exceedingly,  as  the  child  was  gentle  and  fin- 
cere,  and  in  every  refpecf  endowed  with  the  moll 
amiable  and  happy  difpolition. 

Young  Anthony  was  paffing  one  day  before 
the  door  of  a  gentleman's  houfe,  when  a  fervant 
perceiving  him,  called  him  into  the  court-yard, 
and  a  iked  him,  if  he  was  difpofed  to  earn  fix- 
pence.  Yes,  with  all  my  heart,  anfwered  the 
poor  child  :   What  muft  I  do  for  that  ? 

Servant,  You  mult  take  one  of  our  dogs, 
put  a  itone  round  his  neck,  and  throw  him  into 
the  river. 

Anthony*  Poor  thing  !  why  do  you  want  to 
kill  him  ?  Has  he  bit  any  body  ? 

Strvant, 
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Servant,  No,  that  is  not  the  cafe  :  you  ihall 
fee  the  reafon  prefently. 

So  faying,  he  conducted  Anthony  into  thefta- 
ble,  and  fhtwed  him  in  a  comer,  lying  upon  a 
wifp  of  ftraw  a  little  dog  that  feemed  juft  expir- 
ing :  his  hair  was  all  fallen  off,  and  his  whole 
body  feemed  to  be  covered  with  a  horrible 
mange. 

Anthony.  Oh,  the  poor  creature  !  He  is  in  a 
very  bad  way  indeed. 

Servant.  And  for  that  reafon,  my  Lady 
whiles  to  be  rid  of  him  :  there  are  other  dogs  in 
the  houfe,  and  (he  is  afraid  that  they  may  catch 
his  diforder.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  earn  your 
fix-pence,  you  have  only  to  take  him  and  drown 
him.  I  would 'not  touch  him  myfelf  for  fi\e 
pounds. 

Anthony.  But  why  throw  him  into  the  river  ? 
Perhaps  he  may  be  cured. 

Servant.  There  is  no  likelihood  that  he  will 
ever  recover  it.  My  lady's  dodtor  has  given 
him  over. 

Anthony.     Well,  no  matter,  ftill  one  may  try. 

Servant.  With  all  my  heart  :  Do  what  you 
will  with  him,  provided  you  rid  us  of  him. 

Anthony.     But  fhall  I  have  the  fix-pence  ? 

Servant.  Ah  !  you  mind  the  main  chance,  I 
fee. 

Anthony.  I  do  not  afk  it  for  myfelf,  but  fov 
the  poor  dog.  If  I  was  rich,  I  could  do  with- 
out it,  but  1  am  far  from  it  :  I  have  not  always 
bread  enough  for  myfelf,  and  he  ihould  not  want 
while  he  is  fo  ill. 

R  2  Servant. 
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Servant.  Come,  it  is  a  bargain  :  here  is  your 
fix -pence. 

Anthony  faw  an  old  bafket,  that  feemed  to  be 
thrown  carelefsly  about  the  ftable,  and  aiked  the 
fcrvant  to  let  him  have  it  :   he  laid  the  <\o^  in  ir, 
topori  a  wifp  ot  ftraw,  and  battened  to  hi 
who  was  at  work  in  a  field  at  fume  diftance. 

As  lie  went,  he  turned  his  eves  now  and  then 
on  the  bafket.  The  difgufting  appearance  o 
patierit  almo'ft  made  him  hck,  but  at  the  fame 
time  it  excited  his  pity.  Poor  little  creature,  faid 
he,  you  mult  be  in  great  pain.  Ah  !  I  wtfh  I 
may  be  io  lucky,  as  to  make  you  well  :  how- 
ever, take  my  word  for  it,  whether  you  live  or 
die,  I  (hall  never  throw  you  into  the  river. 

His  firft  care  was  to  buy  a  fmall  hot  roll,  of 
which  he  moifiened  the  (oft  part,  to  make  it  the 
nicer  ;  but  all  that  the  poor  dog  could  do,  was 
to  lick  it  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue  :  however, 
this  i  en*,  fmall  :<s  it   was,  ferved  to  keep 

up  the  ftrength  of*  the  fick  animal,  and  the  hopes 
of  his  :or. 

Anthony's  father  war  going  to  fcold  him,  for 
not    having   come   out    (ooner :    but,  when    he 
t    what  it   was  that  had  detained  him,  in- 
{read  of  being  angry  with  his  fon,  he  was    de- 
lighted to  fee,  that    he  had  fo   companionate    a 
luffed  him  for  his  good-nature. 

Near  the  fizld,  where  he  was  at  work,  there 
Vvas  a  pleafant  meadow  •  thither,  Anthony  carried 
the  little  doer,  fhuddering  with  ficknefs,  and  laid 
him  at  I  lie  foot  of  a  tree,  to  bafk  in  the  fun.  His 
disorder  proceeded  only  from  a  fuperabundancc 
of  humours,    occafioncd  by    the  great  quantity 

of 
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of  food,  with  which  he  had  been  ufuallv  fluffed. 
As  foon  as  the  fun  had  revived   him  a  little,  he 
crawled   about   the  meadow,    fearching   by   his 
fmell,  for  thofe  herbs,  which  inftincl  pointed  out 
to  him,   as  proper  for  his  cure  :  he  had  fcarceiy 
eaten  them,before  they  relieved  him  confiderably. 
Anthony  quitted  his  work  for  a  moment,    to  fee 
how  his  dog  went  on  :  he  was  furprized,  not  to 
find  him  in  the  place  where  he  had  fat  him,  and 
ftill  more  rejoiced,  to  fee  him  upon  his  legs  :  he 
took  care  to  carry  him  to  the  fame  meadow,  for 
eight  or   ten   days    fucceflively,    at   the   end  of 
which,  the  poor  animal  was  completely  recover- 
ed.    He   had  never  had  fo  good  an  appetite  in 
his  life,  as  then.     Anthony's  fix-pence  was  long 
fince  fpent,  in  feeding  him  while  lick,  but  now 
that   he  faw  him  re-eftabli(hed  in  perfect  health, 
he  did   not  grudge  to  (hare  his  own  bit  of  bread 
with  him.   He  had  given  him  the  name  of  Bonny^ 
and  perceived  with  fatisfaction,    that  Bonny  grew 
handfomer  every  day..     His  eyes,  before  fo  dull 
and  languid,  now    fparkled  with  new  life  :    his 
limbs  recovered  their  ufual  nimblenefs,  and  very 
foon   his   coat  became   as  fleek,  and  as  foft  as 
velvet,    and  withal  as  white  as  the  fnow,  when 
its   virgin   hue  is   heightened,  by  the   dazzling 
beams  of  the  fun. 

The  lady,  to  whom  he  had  originally  belonged, 
did  not  fail  to  hear  very  foon  of  his  recovery 
and  reftored  beauty  :  fhe  fent  her  footman  to 
offer  Anthony  two  guineas,  if  he  would  let  her 
have  him  again.  Oh  !  no,  replied  Anthony, 
to  the  mefTenger  ;  my  lady  would  fentence  him, 
to  be  thrown  into  the  river  again,  if  he  mould 
R  3  happen 
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happen  to  fall  fick,  but  I  will  never  forfake  him. 
it  are   your  two  guineas,  in  companion  to 
the  pleafure  that  I   have,  in    feeing  him  faithful 
ate    to   me  r     We   are  too  fond  of 
each   other  ever  to  part.       Anthony  was  in  the 
right.       He    would   not   have  given  his  dog  for 
empire,    but  in    return,  Ins  dog  would  not 
bave -quitted  him,  for  the  greateft  monarch  upon 
He   coniiantly    followed    his   mailer,  or 
Ife   :  .  ke  I  I  efo're  him,  performing  a  thou 
little   gambols   to  amufe   him.     Whenever  An- 
ly    after   helping   his    father  to  dig,  quitted 
his  fpide  for  a  moment,  and  fat  down  under  the 
*     |  re    to   take  a  flight   repair,  he   had  only  to 
make  a  t  all  his  own  pleafures, 

.   ran  to  him  full-fp§ed  :   there  Handing  upon 
hinder  legs,  and  wagging  his  tail  to  exprefs 
his  joy,  l>e  took  from   Anthony's   own  lips,  the 
half  of  each  bit   of  bread  that  he  put  into  his 
mouth.     Anthony,    was   often  obliged  to  put 
up  with  a  thoufand  wants,  but  he   was  never  a 
whit  the  fadder  on  that  account  ;  his  little  four- 
-fobted- friend  continued  to  give  him  new  amufe- 
-  every  da/,  and  kept  him  always  in  fpirits. 
Alas!   he   was   foon  to  experience  a  great  af- 
>n.     At  the  end  of  autumn,  the  little  boy 
dangerouflv  ill  :     his   father,    laid    out  what 
ney  be  had  faved   from  his  earnings,  in  pro- 
curing his  fan  the  medicines,  that  were  indifpen- 
febly  necefTary  for  his   diforder.      This  forrow- 
ful   pittance    was    foon    exhaufted  :    he  then  re- 
nted  the  confiderable  fum   which  had  been 
:.l  Anthony,  by  the  la  civ,   for  his  dog  :  two 

urc,  in  his  prefent 
circum* 
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circumftances.  He  refo'ved,  therefore,  to  men- 
tion this  propofal  again  to  his  Ton,  but  fcarcely 
had  he  heard  it,  before  he  cried  out,  never, 
never ;  and  iiis  fever,  redoubled  the  agitation, 
which  fo  painful  an  idea  excited  in  his  mind. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  diforder  grew  worfe, 
every  day  ;  violent  fits  of  the  cholic  came  on 
in  addition  to  his  fever,  and  increafed  his  pains 
conftderably.  The  anzuiih  that  he  fufFered,  ex- 
torted the  moll  piercing  cries  from  him,  and  oc- 
c.ationed  him  to  twift  his  body,  and  roll  himfelf 
upon  his  wretched  mat,  for  hours  fueceflively. 
On  thefe  occafio.ns,  his  little  dog  would  come, 
and  crouch  clofe  by  him,  and  fix  his  eyes  on  him, 
with  the  moft  figp.ificant  air  of  companion,  as  if 
he  would  have  faid,  Ah  !  rny  dear  matter,  I  pity 
thee  !  Anthony,  on  the  other  hand,  would  look 
at  him  with  reciprocal  tendernefs ;  and  when 
his  pains  allowed  him  to  fpeak,  My  dear  Boirny^ 
he  would  fay,  I  muft  foon  leave  you  :  Alas!  I 
faved  your  life,  and  you,  poor  creature,  can  give 
me  no  relief.  Saying  thefe  words,  he  would 
fhed  a  flood  of  tears,  which  Bonny  would  come 
and  lick  off  from  his  burning  cheeks. 

There  livxd  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, of  the  name  of  Dennifon,  who  was  both 
very  rich  and  very  humane.  This  gentleman, 
hearing  of  the  boy's  fieknefs,  and  the  father's 
extreme  poverty,  came  himfelf  to  vifit  them,  in 
order,  to  allure  himfelf,  of  the  truth  of  the  ac- 
counts that  he  had  heard  concerning  them,  and 
at  the  fame  time,  to  relieve  their  diftrefs. 

When  this  excellent  gentleman  came  to  the 
the  labourer's  cottage,  little  Anthony  was  in  a 

moft 
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moft  violent  fit  of  his  diforder ;  his  father  fat 
clofe  by  him,  overwhelmed  with  grief.  Hunger 
gave  him  no  concern,  though  he  had  for  feveral 
days  before,  lived  upon  very  flight  nourifhment, 
barely  fufficient  to  keep  him  alive.  The  fight 
of  his  fon's  fufFerings,  hindered  him  from  at- 
tending to  his  own.  He  endeavoured  to  comfort 
him,  by  kind  and  ibothing  words,  and  with  his 
arm  fupported  the  child's  drooping  head,  while 
the  little  dog  (landing  over  him,  moaned  pite- 
oufly,  and  ftrove  by  a  thoufand  fond  tricks,  to 
catch  a  look  from  his  matter. 

Mr.  Dennifon  flood  fome  time  at  the  cottage- 
door,  contemplating  this  fad  picture.  At  length 
he  advanced  toward  them,  and  was  already  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  before  they  perceived  him, 
or  even,  before  the  dbg  turned  to  bark  at  his  ap- 
proach ;  and  when  Anthony  and  his  father, 
lifted  up  their  aftonilhed  eyes,  they  law  his  fwi ru- 
ining in  tears. 

My  good  friends,  faid  Mr.  Dennifon,  I  am 
forry  to  fee  you  in  this  melancholy  fituation  :  I 
am  told,  Anthony,  that  you  are  not  able  to 
furnifh  the  expence  of  fupporting  your  fon,  as 
he  mould  be,  in  his  illnefs.  That  is  only  within 
thefe  two  days,  anfwered  the  father  :  till  then, 
I  have  been  able  to  give  my  child  bread,  but 
now  there  is  nothing  left  in  this  poor  cabin, 
that  I  can  part  with  for  his  fupport,  unlefs,  I 
fell  the  wretched  mattreis,  that  he  lies  on. 

At  thefe  words,  little  Anthony  ftretched  out 
his  trembling  hand  upon  his  dog,  and  lighed 
heavily. 

Poor. 
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Poor  child,  faid  Mr.  Dennifon,  do  not  be  tin- 
cafy  ;  I  will  take  care  of  you.  Anthony,  conti- 
nued he,  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  father,  your 
cabin  is  damp,  and  it  will  do  your  Ton  no  good 
to  remain  here  while  he  is  ill.  Will  you  truft. 
him  with  me  ?  I  will  take  him  home  with  me, 
and  have  him  cured.  Trufl  him  with  you,  Sir? 
Yes,  that  1  will,  and  thank  you  for  your  gene- 
ronty.     It  reftores  both  of  us  to  life  again. 

Mr.  Dennifon  repeated  his  promife,  and 
fqueezing  the  little  boy's  hand  affectionately,  he 
took  his  leave,  and  went  home  to  give  orders  for 
Anthony's  reception.  In  half  an  hour  after, 
came  a  flout  footman,  who,  wrapping  up  little 
Anthony  in  a  good  warm  coverlet,  carried  him 
in  his  arms  to  Mr.  Dennifon's  houfe  :  his  father 
followed  him,  with  a  countenance,in  which,hope 
and  joy  feemed  faintly  endeavouring  to  difperfe 
the  long  fettled  traces  of  his  melancholy.  As 
to  the  faithful  Bonny,  his  countenance  was  fully 
expreffive  of  the  moil  unequivocal  fatisfacl:ion  : 
he  jumped  along,  with  his  head  held  up,  and  his 
eyes  confrantly  fixed  on  his  young  mailer,  who^ 
from  time  to  time,  opened  his  covering  a  littlej 
to  have  a  look  at  him. 

Thanks  to  the  generofity  of  Mr.  Dennifon, 
and  the  care  of  an  able  phyfieian,  little  Antho- 
ny's illnefs  was  foon  cured.  Dering  the  who;e 
time  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  his  faithful 
Bonny  kept  him  company  :    it  was  in  vain  that 

,  they  would  invite  him  to  take  a  turn  in  the 
fields,  if  it  were  only  for  the  fake  of  the  air ;  he 
would  not  quit  his  mafter's  chamber.     All  the 

ceremony  that  he. would  vouchfefe  even  to  An- 
thony 's 
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thony's  father,  was,  to  attend  him  when  he  was 
going  away,  as  far  as  the  firft  lie p  of  the  flairs  ; 
then,   all  at  once,  he  wheeled  about,  and   came 
fcampering  into  the  room,  and  making  a  thou- 
fand  capers  round  the  boy's  bed. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  little  Anthony  was 
able  to  fet  out  for  his  father's.  Mr.  Dennifon 
had  given  him  new  clothes  from  head  to  foot. 
Anv  one  elfe  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
know  him  in  his  new  finery,  but  the  eyes  of 
Bonny  were  not  to  be  deceived,  and  it  may  eafily 
be  fuppofed  how  great  was  his  joy,  when  he  faw 
his  mafter  walk  out  to  the  fields,  and  could  frifk 
and  gambol  about  him  at  his  cafe,  once  more. 

The  firft  word  that  old  Anthony  fpoke,  when 
his  fon  came  home,  was  the  name  of  Mr.  Den- 
nifon. Oh  !  my  dear  child,  faid  he,  had  it  not 
been  for  that  worthy  man,  I  fhould  have  loft  you 
for  ever  :  you  fee  how  happy  he  has  made  us  : 
What  mail  we  do  to  prove  our  gratitude  to 
him  ? 

Oh  !  father,  I  have  already  thought  of  that, 
but  I  can  talk  no  more  upon  the  fubjecl:  at  pre- 
lent  ;  and,  fo  faying,  he  turned  away  his  face,  to 
hide  the  tears  that  gufhed  from  his  eyes. 

He  went  to  bed  very  early,  yet  fleep  was  a 
ftranger  to  his  eye-lids  ;  he  did  nothing  but  tofs 
about  in  his  bed,  and  figli  heavily  the  whole 
night. 

Next  morning  his  father  afked  him  what  way 
he  propofed  to  acquit  his  obligation  to  Mr.  Den- 
nifon :  the  poor  boy  had  not  power  to  anfwer 
him,  but  pointed  with  his  fingers  to  Bonny. 

He 
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He  immediately  put  his  new  clothes  on,  and 
went  out,  but  it  was  vifible,  from  the  inward 
ftruggles  which  this  effort  of  refolution  coft  him, 
that  his  whole  ftock  of  courage  was  exerted  to  put 
it  in  practice.  Bonny  accompanied  him  ;  he  had 
never  been  fo  playful  as  that  day  :  he  frifked  2.^ 
bout  with  fuch  fportive  agility  as  to  attract  the 
looks  of  every  paffenger.  Many  envied  little 
Anthony  the  happinefs  of  pofTefTing  fo  handfome 
a  dog ;  but  the  more  joy  and  vivacity  he  mew- 
ed, the  more  was  Anthony  dejected  and  melan- 
choly. Ah  !  faid  he,  you  would  not  be  fo  full 
of  fpirits,  if  you  knew  that  we  were  going  to 
part  for  ever  :  I  chofe  rather  to  bear  my  illnefs, 
than  fell  you  to  procure  myfelf  medicines  ;  I 
would  f©oner  have  died  :  but  now,  I  mud:  give 
you  up  to  another,  unlefs  I  chufe  to  (hew  myfelf 
ungrateful.  Ah  !  my  poor  Bonny  ^  my  poor  Bon- 
ny J 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  melancholy  reflections, 
he  found  himfelf  before  Mr.  Dennifon's  houfe  ; 
he  croffed  the  court-yard,  and  entering,  requested 
admiffion  to  that  gentleman,  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  parlour.  While  he  ik>od  in  the  hall, 
his  heart  throbbed  fo  violently,  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  accidental  delay  of  a  few  moments 
(owing  to  Mr.  Dennifon's  being  otherwife  enl 
gaged  j  for  the  recovery  of  his  fpirits.  At  length 
being  called  for,  he  took  Bonny  up  in  his  arms, 
and  entered  the  parlour.  Worthy  Sir,  cried  he, 
at  the  fame  time  fobbing  violently,  I  owe  you 
my  life  :  I  have  nothing  that  I  can  offer  you  in 
return  but  my  poor  dog  :  here  I  have  brought 
him,  Sir  :  it  is  not  without  regret  that  I  give- him 

to 
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to  you  ;  but  you  would  make  me  ftill  more  un- 
happy by  refufing  to  accept  him. 

Mr.  Dennijbh,  had  a  heart  fuch  as  all  men 
fhould  have,  who  wiih  their  own  happinefs,  or 
that  of  their  neighbours.  The  ingenuous  dif- 
rfe  of  the  little  boy  made  him  (mile  ;  but  he 
was  not  the  lefs  ftruck  with  the  greatnefs  of  the 
facrjfice  that  lie  law  him  prepared  to  make  to  his 
gratitude.  He  took  him  therefore  by  the  hand, 
and  laid,  No,  my  dear  Anthony,  I  will  nut  re- 
fute you  ;  I  accept  your  prefent  with  all  my 
heart,  and  efteem  myfejf  fully  repaid  for  every 
thing  that  I  have  dons  to  ferve  you  :  but  now 
that  we  are  both  quit,  I  make  you  a  prefent  of 
Bonny  ;  he  is  your's,  in  return  for  the  fatisfaftion 
that  your  gratitude  affords  me. 

How;,  Sir — cried  the  boy,  who  was  unable  to 
proceed. 

Yes,  my  little  friend,  replied  Mr.  Dennifon  : 
but  one  thing  I  requeft  of  you,  and  that  is,  not 
to  infifl:  any  more  in  oppofition  to  my  defire  : 
allure  yourfeif,  I  am  better  fatisfied  than  you  can 
poffibljf  be,  at  having  it  in  my  power  to  make 
you  happy  once  more. 

Anthony,  who  the  minute  before  had  been 
ready  to  fwoon  awav  through  the  violence  ot  his 
grief,  was  now,  on  the  contrary,  almoil  over- 
powered by  his  excefs  of  joy  :  he  viewed  his  be- 
nefactor with  an  air  of  aftonifhment ;  he  prefTed 
by  turns,  his  dear  Donny  and  Mr.  Dennifon's 
hand,  which  was  dill  in  contact,  with  his.  He 
.,  but  his  tears  were  thofe  of  joy  and  tender- 
nefs. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Dennifon  did  not  bound  his  kindnefs* 
here.  A  place  became  vacant  among  his  do- 
meftics  ;  he  beftowed  it  upon  old  Anthony  :  as 
to  his  Ton,  he  had  him  carefully  educated,  and. 
gave  him  a  good  trade.  Bonny  lived  happily  in 
the  family.  Ah  !  faid  Anthony  to  him,  fome- 
tiines,  when  he  fondled  him,  perhaps  1  owe  all 
my  happinefs  to  thee.  He  loved  him  continu- 
ally more  and  more,  and,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  where  he  lived  would  fpeak,  to  this 
day,  of  two  goo  J  friends,  the  names  of  Antho- 
ny and  his  dog  Bonny^  are  fure  to  be  the  flrft  that 
•ccur  on  the  fubject. 
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of  my  children  will  (hew  the 
the  mod  courage  to-day,  when  Mr.iinarnei,  the 
dentifr,  comes. 

Guflavus,  What,  mama,  is  he  to  come  to- 
day ? 

Mrs.  DomvUIe.      I  expecl  him. 

Felicia.  He  that  drew  one  of  my  papa's  teeth 
the  other  day  ? 

VOL.    II.  S  Airs, 
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Airs.  Domviile.  Yes,  my  dear.  He  is  a  very 
ikilful  man.  1  have  begged  him  to  come  here 
this  morning  to  examine  your  teeth. 

Gujtavus.  My  lifter's,  I  fuppofe  ;  for  I  hope 
he  will  not  think  of  drawing  any  teeth  from 
me. 

Felicia.     Nor  from  me  neither. 

Mrs.  Domviile.  Yet  I  am  ftrongly  of  opini- 
on, my  little  friends,  that  he  will  be  obliged  to 
take  one  from  each  of  you.  You  have  a  tooth, 
Felicia,  that  is  quite  loofe  ;  and  i  have  obferved 
two  of  your's,  Guftavus,  jammed  fo  clofe,  that 
one  of  them,  the  moft  forward  of  the  two,  muft 
be  drawn. 

Guftavus.  Oh  !  pray  mama  do  not  fay  fo.  I 
have  not  too  many,  I  adure  you. 

Mrs.  Domviile.  Mr.  Enamel  mutt  decide 
that. 

Felicia.     But  it  vf  ill  hurt  me. 

Mrs.  Domviile.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  am  afraid 
it  will :  but  you  muft  not  be  frightened  ;  the 
operation  is  foon  over  :  and  even  if  it  were  pain- 
ful, there  is  an  abfolute  neceftity  for  performing 
it. 

Felicia.  I  do  not  fee  any  necciTity,  mama,  for 
hurting  me.     I  do  not  like  that. 

Mrs.  Domviile.  I  believe  you,  nobody  likes 
it  :  but  when  we  may  gain  a  very  great  advan- 
tage by  fuffering  a  flight  pain  that  will  foon  be 
over,  we  mould  act  ridiculoufly  not  to  fubmit  to 
it,  without  hefitation. 

Guftavus*  Oh  !  for  my  part,  I  fhall  keep  my 
mouth  fhut  fo  clofe,  that  Mr.  Enamel  will  be 
pretty  cunning,  if  he  looks  into  it. 

Mrs. 
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Mr?-.  Domville.  I  advife  you,  mafter,  not  to 
fpeak  quite  fo  confidently.  You  will  (hut  your 
mduthl  a  very  feniible  fpeech  truly.  Do  \ou 
wifh  that  I  fhould  look  upon  you  as  a  coward 
that  cannot  bear  the  flighted  pain  ?  I  fhould  be 
afhamed,  were  I  in  your  place,  that  a  ftranger 
ihould  entertain  fuch  an  opinion  of  me. 

Guftavus.     So  I  fhould,  mama,  but  — 

Mrs.  Domville.  Hear  me  one  word.  Do  you 
think,  my  dear,  that  it  does  not  hurt  me  to  fee 
you  in  pain  !  when  you  were  fo  Tick,  do  not  you 
remember  that  I  loftall  deiire  of  fleep  or  food, 
and  that  i  was  more  unhappy  even  than  your- 
felf?  you  may  fuppofe  then,  when  you  fee  me 
determined  on  making  you  fubmit  to  a  painful 
operation,  that  I  have  a  very  forcible  reafon  for 
it.  This  is  my  reafon.  I  mould  be  forry, 
while  my  children  were  young,  that  their  teeth 
fhould  grew  irregularly,  and  fo  be  obliged  to  be 
drawn  at  a  time  when  they  would  never  have 
any  others  to  fucceed  them.  This  is  a  matter 
of  fome  concern  to  a  mother  who  loves  you,  but 
I  think  it  fhould  be  frill  more  fo  to  you,  fince  it 
touches  you  more  nearly.  The  matter  is  no  lefs 
than,  whether  you  are  to  have,  all  your  life,  a 
ftraggling  and  irregular  fet  of  teeth,  or  neat  and 
well  ordered.  Felicia,  do  you  understand  what 
I  have  been  faying  to  5  our  brother  ? 

Felicia.  Yes,  mama  ;  but  will  it  hurt  me- 
much  ? 

Mrs.  Domville.  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly 
how  much  it  will  hurt  you  :  this  I  know,  that  it 
is  in  your  own  power  to  make  it  much  mote 
fupportable.     Shall  I  tell  you  how  ?  - 

S  2  Feiicid* 
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Felicia,     Oh  !  yes*  mama,  pray  do  ? 

Mrs.  Domville.  Jt  is,  by  not  making  an  inef- 
fectual refinance,  but  fubmitting  to  the  operation 
with  a  good  grace  :  your  brother  talked  of  keep- 
ing his  mouth  fhut,  if  you  fhould  take  it  into 
your  head  to  fhut  your's  alio,  do  you  think  that 
Mr.  Enamel  would  not  find  a  way  to  open  it  ? 
You  may  allure  yourfelf  before-hand,  that  the 
more  you  would  ftruggle,  the  more  he  would  be 
obliged  to  hurt  jou.  If  tears  and  complaints 
could  lefTen  one's  pain,  though  they  are  marks 
of  weaknefs,  yet  they  would  be  excufeable  ^ 
but  when  they  are  of  no  ufe  in  the  world,  and 
may  even  contribute  to  make  the  pain  worfe,  I 
think  it  is  a  great  difgrace,  and  the  extreme  of 
felly,  to  yield  to  fuch  weaknefles. 

Gtiflmjus.  Well,  mama,  how  mail  we  ma- 
nage  ? 

'Mrs*  Domville.  There  is  nothing  more  eafy  : 
I  only  afk  you  to  fit  quiet  for  a  minute,  and  the 
whole  bufmefs.  will  be  over  :  you  were  by,  the 
other  day  when  your  father  had  a  tooth  drawn, 
did  you  hear  him  cry  out  ? 

Felicia.  That  is  becaufe  my  papa  is  twenty 
times  ftronger  than  we  are. 

"  Mrs,  Domville.  True  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  his  tooth  held  twenty  times  fafter  to  his 
jaw  than  your's  do.  A  large  full-grown  oak  is 
much  more  difficult  to  root  up  than  a  young 
oak- plant. 

Guftavus*  What  pleafure  can  this  Mr.  Ena- 
imc!  take  in  dismantling  people's  jaws  ? 

Mrs.  Domville.  It  is  not  a  pleafure  to  him,  it 
is  his  profeflion,  and  a  very  ufeful  profeffion  too,, 

ft  nee 
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fince  the  intent  of  it  is,  to  relieve  us  from  very 
acute  pains. 

Gujiavus.  But  fince  he  is  paid  for  drawing 
people's  teeth,  the  more  he  draws, the  more  mo- 
ney he  gains  :  what  if  he  were  to  pluck  all  mine 
out  one  after  another  ? 

Mrs.  Domville.  He  would  gain  more  by  leav- 
ing you  even  thofe  that  are  decayed  ;  for  then 
you  would  be  obliged  to  have  frequent  recourfe 
to  him,  either  to  clean  them,  or  to  keep  them  in 
order  :  whereas,  with  a  little  attention  to  them 
every  day,  you  will  perhaps  never  have  occafion 
that  he  mould  touch  them  again-  Look  at  mine, 
fee  if  I  have  not  contrived  to  preferve  them  with- 
out the  help  of  a  dentiit. 

Felicia*  Had  you  ever  any  drawn,  when  you 
were  as  little  as  1  ? 

Mrs.  Domvilk.  Certainly,  I  had  a  mother 
who  watched  tenderly  over  every  thing  that  conr 
cerned  me.  She  fpoke  to  me  as  I  fpeak  to  you 
now. 

Felicia.  Then  you  remember  it  :  did  you 
cry  much  ? 

Mrs.  Domville.  No,  my  dear,  I  can  do 
my felf  the  juftice  to  fay,  that  I  did  not. 

Felicia.  And  how  did  you  do  to  keep  from 
crying  ? 

Mrs.  Domville.  I  was  fenfible  that  my  crying 
would  only  ferve  to  give  my  mother  uneafinefs, 
to  make  me  appear  to  the  dentift  a  very  coward- 
ly little  girl,  and  to  render  me  contemptible  to 
myfejf. 

Gujiavus.  Well,  mama,  I  hope  I  fliall  not  • 
cry. 

S  3  Mrs, 
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Airs.  DomviUe.  I  am  perfuaded,  if  you  take 
up  that  refolution,  you  will  be  able  to  perfevere 
in  it,  by  recollecting,  that  you  are  to  be  a  man 
cne  day  or  other. 

Felicia,  But  [,  that  am  only  to  be  a  wo- 
man ? 

Mrs.  DomviUe.  Women  have  no  lefs  oceafion 
for  courage  in  fupporting  pain  :  nay,  perhaps, 
the  weaknefs  of  their  frame  requires  to  be 
ftrensthened  with  a  greater  degree  of  patience 
and  fortitude.  In  order  to  be  fure  of  finding 
this  fortitude,  when  the  greater  evils  of  life  oc- 
cur, it  is  neceiTary  to  have  it  put  to  the  trial,  on 
occafions  of  fmaller  confequence.  I  have  taken 
early  care  to  fortify  you  againft  the  common  ac- 
cidents of  life,  fuch  as  bruifes,  or  falls,  or  (trains. 
It  is  time  to  fortify  yourfelf  againft  more  acute 
pains.  After  all,  I  do  not  think,  that  on  the 
prefent  oceafion  you  will  fufFer  very  much  :  your 
teeth  are  not  firmly  enough  rooted  to  require  a 
very  violent  effort  to  diflodge  them.  They  arc 
like  a  flender  ftalk  of  grafs,  that  holds  to  the 
earth  by  very  flight  roots,  and  can  eafily  be 
drawn  up  without  damaging  them.  I  thought 
it  bell:  to  fpeak  to  you,  without  referve,  of  the 
pain,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  will  attend  the 
operation  ;  that  if  you  find  it  more  fevere  than 
you  expected,  you  may  have  no  right  to  accufe 
me  of  endeavouring  to  deceive  you. 

Felicia.  Oh,  mama,  you  know  I  always 
take  your  word. 

Gufla 
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Gujlavus.  No,  mama  won't  deceive  tis  :  I 
am  not  afraid  now. 

Mrs.  Domville.  It  gives  me  the  higheft  plea- 
fure,  that  I  have  infpired  you  with  confidence, 
and  find  you  fo  tractable  ;  for  that  reafon  I  will 
not  treat  you  like  thofe  filly  children,  who  are 
promifed  cakes  or  play-things  for  letting  them- 
ielves  be  eafed  of  an  ufelefs  tooth  :  I  referve  for 
you  a  reward  more  worthy  of  you  and  me.  The 
moil  firm  and  courageous  of  you  two,  fhall  have 
the  mod  affectionate  kifs. 

Gujlavus.  You  thall  fee,  mama,  I  will  de- 
fence two. 

Felicia.  And  you  /hall  fee,  brother,  I  will  de- 
ferve  as  many  as  you. 

Gujlavus.  Well,  we  (hall  all  fee  prefently. 
Mr.  Enamel  may  come  now  as  foon  as  he 
pleafcs.  z 
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LITTLE     GRANDISON, 
LETTER      I. 

WILLIAM  DANVERS  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 
LONDON,    APRIL   JJ. 

YOU  permit  me  to  write  to  you,  my  dear 
mama.  What  a  confolation  is  this  to  my 
heart  !  Alas,  I  have  much  occafion  for  ir,  fepa- 
rated  as  I  am  from  you. 

Here  am  I,  in  London,  and  in  perfecl  health  ; 
neverthelefs,  I  am  fad,  very  hd^  I  allure  you. 
You  will,  perhaps,  call  me  a  filly  child,  when  I 
tell  you  that  [  wept  during  our  whole  journey, 
whiltt  I  thought  on  the  laft  kifs  that  you  gave  me 
when  we  parted.  But  come,  I  will  no  longer 
trouble  you  with  thefe  complaints.  I  know  how 
much  you  love  me,  why  therefore  mould  I  afflict 
you  ? 

What  a  fine  city  this  is  !  and  how  populous  ? 
We  have  no  town  in  Holland  fo  large  by  one- 
half.  I  find  everything  in  this  place  very  agree- 
able ;  but  I  do  not  find  mama  here.  Ah,  that 
fpoils  all. 

You 
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You  might  well  boaft  of  your  friend  Mrs. 
Grandifon.  She  is  fo  good  and  (o  gentle,  that 
one  mud  Iovq  her  as  foon  as  one  fees  her.  She 
held  forth  her  arms  to  receive  me  at- my  arrival, 
juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  do  when  you 
are  pleafed  with  me  ;  and  then  Mr. Grandifon  ! 
I  cannot  exprefs  to.  you  how  amiable  he  is.  He 
/hall  be  my  model  ;  and  then  I  am  fure,  when  I 
grow  up,  I  mall  be  efteemed  by  everyone.  My 
papa  was,  doubtlefs,  fuch  another  ;  for  you  have 
often  told  me  how  worthy  a  man  he  was.  Ah, 
would  I  poiTefTed  fuch  a  parent  now  !  how  hap- 
py I  mould  be!  X  would  then,  like  young  Gran- 
difon, obey  him  in  every  thing  :  my  whole  heart 
fhould  be  filled  with  love  for  him,  though  I 
would  not  Jove  you  the  lefs.  But  heaven  has 
not  permitted  this.  However  it  has  left  me  a 
mother,  and  fo  good  a  mother  ! — Come  then,  I 
am  not  fo  much  to  be.  pitied  ;  there  are  few 
children  fo  happy.  Every  day  do  I  thank  God 
for  this  bleffing,  and  implore  him  topreferve  you 
tome:  but,  adieu,  my  dear,  mama;  adieu,  my 
little  filter.  I  enclofe  for  you,  in  this  letter,  a 
thoufand  kifles,  and  as  many  affectionate  remem- 
brances. Think  of  me  fometinaes.  You  are 
ever  in  my  thoughts.  Oh,  when  fhall  I  fee  you 
again  !  Wherr  ihall  I  embrace  you  !  How  long 
will  this  year  appear  to  me  !  and  how  fwiftty  did 
time  fly  wfesn  we  were  together  ! 

LETTER 
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LETTER    II. 

MRS.    DANVERS    TO    HER    SON. 

AMSTERDAM,  APRIL  28. 

YOUR  letter,  my  dear  fon,  has  eiven  me  the 
mod  lively  pleafure,  -  The  affliction  which 
you  manifeft  at  our  reparation,  proves  to  me  that 
you  have  a  heart  of  ferifibrlity.  The  child  who 
can  bear  an  abfence  from  his  mother  without 
concern,  cannot  love  her  :  we  mull,  neverthc- 
lefs,  li(ten  to  reafon.  We  cannot  always  live 
together  ;  and  to  abandon  ourfelves  without  re- 
mittance to  a  fruitlefs  grief,  is  a  weaknefs,  at  which 
we  ought  to  blufh  ;  learn  therefore  betimes  to 
arm  ycurfelf  with  courage  againft  the  various 
events  of  life.  The  mod  happy  lot  is  chequered 
with  innumerable  troubles,  which  we  muit  ac- 
cuftom  ourfelves  to  bear  from  our  earlieft  youth. 
Whenever  you  feel  jour  fpirits  dejected,  becaufe 
I  am  not  with  you,  you  have  only  to  think  of 
the  pleafure  that  we  ihall  both  have  when  we 
meet  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  this  thought 
will  afford  you  confolation  :  in  the  mean  while 
we  will  write  to  each  other  as  often  as  poiTible. 
To  write,  is  almoft  to  fpeak.  You  fee  by  this, 
the  benefit  of  thofe  improvements,  which  your 
diligence  has  acquired.  What  would  have  be- 
come of  you  now-,  had  you  neglected  your  flu- 
dies  !  we  mould  have  been  feparated,  without  be- 
ing able  to  converfe  with  each  other. 

You 
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You  perceive  Mr.  Grandifon  is  an  eftimable 
man,  and  with  to  make  him  your  model !  You 
delight  me,  my  dear  child.  Such  a  choice  is  the 
beginning  of  virtue.  Yes,  your  father  was  fuch 
another  man  ;  and  I  am  well  aflured  that  you 
know  how  to  render  yourfelf  worthy  the  name 
of  his  fon  ;  and  this  is  the  fweeteft  confolation 
I  have  in  my  affliction  for  his  lofs. 

Adieu,  my  dear  William  ;  embrace  Mrs. 
Grandifon  for  me.  Give  me  a  faithful  account 
of  ail  your  occupations,  and  all  your  pleafures  ; 
but  always  write  to  me  as  if  you  were  fpeaking  : 
a  letter  ought  to  be  natural,  firnple,  and  unftudi- 
ed.  Your  little  fitter  regrets  your  abfence  :  me 
enquires  after  you  a  hundred  times  in  the  day  ; 
and  complains  that  I  am  not  fo  good  a  play-fel- 
low to  her  as  vou  were. 


LETTER      III. 

WILLIAM    DANVERS    TO    HIS    MOTHER, 


LONDON)  MAY  8. 

THOUSAND  and   a   thoufand   thanks, 

_  my  dear  mama,    for  your  goodnefs   in 

writing  to  me,     I  haflened  to  fhew  your  Jetter 
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to  Mrs.  Grandifon.  What  an  excellent  mother 
you  have,  faid  (Tie,  after  having  read  it  ?  Yes, 
madam,  an.fwered  I,  (he  is  another  Mrs.  Gran- 
difon ;  upon  which  (lie  embraced  me.  M  v  dear 
little  boy,  added  (lie,  fince  your  mother  has  per- 
mitted you  to  write  to  her,  and  enjoins  you  to 
give  her  an  account  of  every  particular  which 
concerns  you,  you  ought  to  omit  nothing.  Tell 
her  of  your  ftudies,  and  of  your  amufements  ; 
and  recount  to  her  your  conventions  with  my 
ions  and  my  daughter :  this  will  foften  the  pain 
of  your  abfence.  But,  madam,  faid  I,  mama 
has  always  ftriclh  forbidden  me  to  fpcak  of  what 
paffes  in  the  family  of  another  ;  (he  therefore 
only  meant  that  I  mould  fpeak  of  myielf.  Well, 
well,  anfwered  (he,  I  permit  you  to  tell  her  eve- 
ry thins  that  paries  in  our  houfe.  I  have  not  a 
dearer  friend  in  the  world  than  your  mama.  I 
mould  mjfelf  confide  all  my  fecrets  with  her  ; 
and  I  charge  you  to  do  it  for  me.  Oh,  mama, 
how  much  pleafure  does  this  permiflion  give  me  ! 
How  many  things  (hall  I  have  to  tell  you  of  my 
friend  Charles  !  Yes,  it  is  of  him  that  I  with 
moil  to  fpeak.  You  know  how  lie  abounds  in 
understanding,  in  wit,  in  fentiment,  in  goodnefs  : 
we  are  always  together.  I  love  him  each  day 
more  than  the  preceding.  His  brother  Edward, 
who  is  older  by  two  years,  is  by  no  means  fo  a- 
miable  ;  but  the  little  Emily,  their  fifter,  Oh 
what  a  charming  young  lady  ! 

Mrs.  Grandifon  is  juft  going  to  write  to  you, 
mama  :  (lie  has  afked  for  my  letter  to  enclofe  in 
her's.  I  am  forry  that  I  cannot  chat  longer 
with  you  :  methinks  I  (hould  never  be  tired  of 
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writing  to  you.  I  find  as  much  difficulty  in 
quitting  my  pen  as  I  have  pleafure  in  taking  it 
up.  Adieu,  my  dear  mamma  ;  be  careful  of  your 
health.  Continue  to  me  your  wife  leflbns,  and, 
perhaps,  I  mall  become  as  amiable  as  my  friend 
Charles. 

I  tenderly  embrace  my  little  fifter.  I  regret 
alfo  that  I  have  her  not  here  to  play  with  me  ; 
and  the  more,  as  I  find  that  the  liked  me  fo  well 
for  a  play-fellow. 


LETTER     IV. 

MRS.    DANVERS    TO    HER    SON". 

AMSTERDAM,    MAY  1$. 

I  CONGRATULATE  you,  my  dear  fon,  on 
having  fuch  a  friend  as  Charles.  Some  per- 
fons  of  my  acquaintance,  who  have  feen  him  at 
his  father's  houfe,  fpeak  of  him  as  the  moft  a- 
miable  of  children.  You  fee,  from  this,  what 
we  gain  by  good  conduct,  and  by  fulfilling  our 
•duty  :  we  are  beloved  and  efteemed  by  all  the 
world.  Edward,  from  infancy,  has  difcovered 
fomething  untraceable  and  favage  in  his  charac- 
ter ;  but,  my  dear  boy,  take  notice  of  his  bad 
vol.  ii.  T  qualities 
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qualities  only  to  avoid  them.  Suffer  not  hatred 
to  have  a  place  in  your  heart.  Edward  is  young; 
he  may  correct  his  faults  ;  and  until  that  happy 
change  arrives,  he  is  worthy  of  the  mcft  temier 
companion. 

It  appears,  from  Mrs.  Grandifon's  letter,  that 
flie  has  taken  an  affection  for  you  ;  this  is  an  en- 
couragement to  you  to  do  your  beft  to  merit  the 
kind  things  that  file  fays  of  you.  Should  (he 
ever  have  caufe  to  reproach  you,  you  muft  b« 
fenfible  how  bitterly  my  heart  would  feel  it.  But 
no,  my  child,  I  know  you  too  well  j  you  will 
never  ceafe  to  be  the  well-beloved  of  your  mo- 
ther.    Adieu,  my  dear  fon.  _• 


LETTER     V. 

WILLIAM    DANVERS    TO    HIS    MOTHER, 
LONDON,    MAY  2J. 

CHARLES  has  written  to  you,  my  dear 
mamma  ;  Charles  has  written  to  you.  You 
will  find  his  letter  enclofed  in  mine.  What  fine 
writing  !  how  prettily  he  exprefTes  himfelf  ! 
But  have  patience  :  it  (hall  not  be  my  fault,  if  I 
do  not  foon  do  as  well.     I  am  only  twelve  years 
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old,  and  he  is  thirteen.  This  makes  the  differ- 
ence of  a  whole  year,  in  which  time,  I  hope  to 
improve  much.  Nothing  would  be  wanting  to 
complete  my  felicity,  if  you  were  but  here,  mam- 
ma, to  fee  how  happy  I  am.  All  our  ftudies, 
are  but  fo  many  different  pleafures.  We  learn 
drawing,  dancing,  and  mufic  ;  and  we  walk  eve- 
ry day  into  the  country,  to  acquire  the  know- 
ledge of  plants.  Mr.  Bartlet,  who  is  a  very 
learned  man,  comes  to  fee  us  two  or  three  times 
a-week  j  and  we  learn  a  great  deal  from  his  con- 
verfation.  I  am  every  day  more  fenfible  what  a 
fad  thing  it  is  to  be  ignorant  :  there  is  fo  great 
an  advantage  in  cultivating  the  mind  !  and  we 
have  only  to  make  our  ftudies  an  amufement  to 
us.  Never  fear  ;  I  (hall  not  lofe  my  time  in  this 
houfe  :  I  have  too  good  an  example  in  my  friend 
Charles.  An  emulation  reigns  between  us, 
which  does  not  leffen  our  friend fliip  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  we  love  each  other  the  better  for 
it.  But  I  muft  leave  off  writing,  for  I  am  called 
to  breakfaft.  Depart,  then,  my  letter,  and  tell 
my  dear  mamma  that  1  love  her  with  all  my  heart. 
Say  that  I  embrace  her  a  thoufand  and  a  thou- 
fand  times.  I  have  only  a  little  corner  of  paper 
left,to  tell  my  little  fifter  how  much  (he  occupies 
my  affection ;  but,  no  matter,  the  largeft  piece 
would  not  fuflfce  for  that. 

Ta  LETTER 
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LETTER     VI. 

CHARLES    GRANDISON    TO    MRS.    DANVERS* 

LONDON,  MAY  27. 

WHAT  obligations  do  I  owe  you,  ma- 
dam, for  having  fent  us  your  Ton!  You 
have  given  me,  by  fo  doing,  a  friend  for  life.  If 
you  did  but  know  how  much  he  delights  in  talk- 
ing of  you,  and  with  what  tendernefs  of  affecti- 
on he  fpeaks  !  He  talks  to  me  often  alfoof  his 
father.  When  he  defcribed  his  death  to  me,  we 
wept  together  :  how  happy,  faid  he  to  me  yef- 
terday,  are  you,  to  have  itill  a  father.  How 
much  is  a  poor  child  to  be  pitied,  who  is  depri- 
ved of  his  !  Alas,  it  is  to  lofe  his  deareft  pro- 
tection and  heft  friend.  How  does  it  ever  hap- 
pen, that  there  mould  be  children  in  the  world 
who  difobey  their  parents,  and  give  them  afflic- 
tion by  their  vices  !  For  my  part,  had  I  ever  gi- 
ven my  father  the  lead  fubjecl  of  complaint,  I 
fhould  never  more  have  known  a  day  of  happi- 
nefs.  But  you  have  yet  a  mother,  anfwered  I. 
Yes,  he  replied,  I  have  one  who  cheriihes  me  as 
tenderly  as  I  love  her.  She  has  redoubled  her 
cares  for  me  fince  the  death  of  my  father  ;  can 
I  therefore  fail  to  feel  for  her  a  double  portion  of 

refpeft 
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refpecl:  and  love  ?  Why,  am  not  I  already  grown 
up  ?  I  would  partake  with  her  of  her  labours; 
I  would  affift  her  to  fupport  her  griefs.  So  long 
as  I  live,  will  1  convince  her,  by  my  tendernefs, 
that  I  am  not  unworthy  of  her's.  1  was  too 
much  moved,  to  be  able  to  make  any  anfwer  :  I 
could  only  embrace  my  friend.  Ah,  madam,  he 
who  honours  his  parents  fo  truly,  muff  needs  be 
a  faithful  friend. 

I  cannot  defcribe  to  you  how  diligent  he  is  in 
all  his  ftudies.  Mr.  Bartlet  is  aftonimed  at  the 
progrefs  that  he  makes  :  >  ou  muft  not,  how- 
ever, fuppofe  that  we  are  always  ferious.  I  af- 
fure  you,  we  know  very  well  how  to  amufeour- 
felves  ;  and  pleafure  never  appears  fo  agreeable 
to  us,  as  after  bufinefs.  We  run  about  in  the 
country,  we  play  at  cricket,  and  at  all  kinds  of 
games  which  require  activity  and  addrefs.  Our 
leflbns,  our  exercifes,  and  our  pleafures,  have  all 
their  (fated  hours  ;  and  1  can  aiTare  you,  they 
are  well  filled  up. 

I  know  not  what  you  will  think,  madam,  of 
the  liberty  that  I  have  taken  in  writing  you  fo 
long  a  letter  ;  but  I  flatter  myfelf  you  will  par- 
don it,  fince  the  fubje£f  of  it  is  fo  dear  to  you  :  I 
will  nor,  however,  encroach  too  far  on  your 
complaifance,  Vouchfafe,  I  entreat  you,  to  ex- 
cufe  my  prattle,  in  confideration  of  my  friend- 
ship for  your  Cony  as  well  as  of  the  profound  re- 
fpedf.  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
madam, 

Your  verv  humble  and  obedient  fervant, 
CHARLES  GRANDiSONT. 

Tz  LETTER 
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LETTER       VII. 

MRS.  DANVERS  TO  HER  SON. 

AMSTERDAM,  JUNE  4. 

ENCLOSED  in  this,  I  fend  an  anfwer  to  the 
pretty  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
your  friend  Charles.  I  am  delighted  with  what 
he  has  related  to  me  of  your  fentiments  toward 
me.  Prefervethem  to  me  always,  my  fon,  and 
your  mother  will  be  ever  happy. 

I  have  fome  melancholy  news  to  tell  you  :  you 
know  young  Vanberg  ;  he  is  juft  thrown  into 
prifon.  A  paflion  for  play  has  been  his  deftruc- 
tion.  He  has  almoft  brought  his  parents  ro  ru- 
in. It  is  not  lon£,  fince  they  paid  a  confiderable 
fum  for  him,  on  his  promife  thaf  he  would  play 
no  more  :  but  he  returned  to  it  again,  and  his 
loflTes  are  enormous.  There  is  no  way  left  for 
his  parents  to  extricate  him  out  of  his  difficul- 
ties, but  by  depriving  themfelves  of  bread.  How 
unfortunate  is  this  young  man  !  You  know 
how  amiable  he  was,  but  for  this  terrible  palTion 
to  which  he  has  given  himfelf  up.  Every  one 
pitied  him  at  firft ;  but  now  he  is  defpifed  by  all. 
Oh,  my   fon,  place  this  example   before  your 
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eyes,as  a  prefervative  againft  fo  (hocking  an  evil 
Mrs.  Grandifon  has  juft  written  to  me,  and  tells 
me,  that  you  partake  with  her  children,  of  thofe 
ftudies  which  they  are  engaged  in.  With  what 
bounty,  has  heaven  fupplied  to  you  the  lofs 
which  you  might  have  fuftained,  by  your  mo- 
ther's want  of  means  to  give  you  thofe  acquire- 
ments fuited  to  your  birth.  Be  grateful  to  your 
benefactors,  and  ever  bear  in  mind  the  duty  that 
you  owe  them  of  profiting  by  their  bounty 
which  you  can  fulfil  only  by  your  application  ; 
Jofe  not  therefore  one  moment  :  the  paft  hour 
will  never  return  to  us.  What  pleafure  fhall  I 
feel,  when  I  perceive  the  mind  of  my  (on  adorn- 
ed with  ufeful  knowledge  !  What  charms  mall 
I  then  find  in  his  converfation  !  This  hope  fof- 
tens  the  bitternefs  of  our  feparation  ;  let  it  ferve 
alfo  to  fupport  your  refolution  under  it.  Yes, 
my  ion,  I  have  already  told  you  that  heaven  has 
not  defined  us  to  live  always  together  ;  but  no- 
thing will  prevent  us  from  loving  each  other, 
even  fhould  we  be  feparated  by  a  mil  greater  dis- 
tance. Adieu,  my  child  ;  fulfil  your  duties  ; 
but  without  neglecting  your  amufements.  It  is 
your  happinefs  only  which  can  make  mine. 


LETTER 
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LETTER     VIII. 

WILLIAM    DANVERS     TO    HIS    MOTHER. 

LONDON,    JUNE    12. 

WE  are  going  into  the  country  to-morrow, 
mamma.  How  I  fhall  divert  myfelf 
there  Charles  hasjuft  been  packing  up  a  num- 
ber of  books  to  carry  with  us.  Our  crayons  are 
not  forgotten.  The  whole  country,  as  I  am 
told,  is  one  beautiful  landfcape  :  Ave  lhall  exert 
ourfefves  to  delineate  it  on  paper.  Little  Emily 
carries  her  tambour  with  her,  and  intends  to 
imitate  with  her  needle,  all  the  prettieft  flowers 
of  the  fields.  Though  me  is  not  yet  twelve 
years  old,  (he  is  ingenious  to  a  wonder. 

We  are  all  three  very  glad  to  go  into  the 
country.  Edward  is  the  only  one  who  diilikeS 
it.  1  pity  him.  I  think  it  a  bad  fign,  not  to 
love  the  air  of  the  fieMs.  I  will  lend  you  word 
for  word,  a  converfation  which  he  had  juh1  now 
with  his  brother  and  filler,  at  which  I  was  pre- 
fent. 

E'nily,      Do  you  know  that  our  good  friend, 
Mr.  Bartlet  is  to  go  with  us  in  the  country? 
Charles.     Yes }  and  I  am  very  glad  of  it. 

Edward* 
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Edward.     So  am  not  I,  for  my  part. 

Charles.     Why  lb,   brother  ? 

Edward.  Becaufe  he  is  always  finding  fault 
with  me. 

Charles.  Well,  but  then  his  reproofs  will 
ferve  to  amend  you.  For  my  part,  I  think  t-hofe 
who  have  the  goodnefs  to  tell  us  of  our  faults, 
are  our  beft  friends  :  I  efteem  them  much  above 
thofe  perfons  who  flatter  us. 

[Is  not  Charles  in  the  right,   mamma  ?] 

Edward.  I  was  in  hopes,  at  lead:,  that  we 
fhould  be  for  a  while  releafed  from  this  curfed 
Latin,  but  I  find  it  is  no  fuch  thing  ;  and  that 
we  are  to  go  on  every  day  with  our  exercifes, 
juft  the  fame  as  in  town. 

Charles.  I  hope  fo,  and  I  fee  nothing  very 
difficult  in  it,  while  Mr.  Bartlet  is  with  us  :  and 
befides  that,  he  will  inftrucl:  us  in  the  know- 
ledge of  all  the  different  plants  in  the  country  ; 
What  a  pleafure  there  win  be— 
^  Edward.  A  great  pleafure,  truly,  to  be  gro- 
ping all  day  with  our  nofes  in  the  ground,  like  fo 
many  fheep  after  grafs. 

Charles.      But,  my   dear   Edward,  you  have 
not  packed  up  your  portmanteau  yet  ? 
1    Edward.     I  fhsll  make  one  of  the  fervants 
do  it. 

Emily.  The  fervants  are  very  bufy  to-day,, 
brother. 

Edward.  Well,  they  muft  go  to  bed  an  hour 
the  later  then. 

Emily.  Oh  fie  !  after  they  have  been  work- 
ing hard  all  day,  you  would  make  them  lofe  an 
hour's  fleep  ? 

Edward. 
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Edward.     A  great  misfortune,  to  be  fure. 

Emily.  You  might  fpare  it  them,  however, 
by  putting  up  your  things  yourfelf  :  it  would,  I 
think,  be  much  better  to  employ  your  time  fo* 
than  in  teazing  your  dog. 

Edward.     My  dog  is  my  own,   I  hope. 

Emily.     Yes,  but  the  fervants  are  not. 

Edward.  1  have  no  occafion  for  your  leflbnsy 
mifs  ;  pray  keep  them  for  yourfelf. 

They  were  both  growing  warm,  but  Charles 
took  each  by  the  hand  ;  Come,  my  dears,  fa  id- 
he,  be  friends  ;  difputing  between  brothers  and 
fitters,  is  the  greatert  of  evils.  Here,  Edward, 
fince  you  chute  to  ftay  here  to  amufe  yourfelf, 
give  me  your  key,  and  I  will  pack  up  your 
things  while  the  fervants  dine. 

What  a  good  boy  is  Charles,  faid  Emily  :  I 
love  him  with  all  my  heart. 

O  mamma,  what  a  difference  there  is  between 
thefe  two  brothers  !  and  what  amiable  qualities - 
are  fweetnefs  and  complaifance  !  But  adieu,  I 
muft  leave  off.  I  will  not  fail  to  write  to  you  as 
foon  as  we  are  got  into  the  country.  Why 
are  not  you  and  my  little  filler  of  the  party  ? 


LETTER 
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LETTER     IX. 

WILLIAM    DANVER6    TO    HIS    MOTHER. 

JUNE  15. 

HERE  we  are,  my  dear  mamma.  What  a 
pretty  country -houfe  !  charming  walks  all 
around  us.  The  park  is  very  extfmfive  ;  and 
from  my  windows  I  fee  a  landfcape,  the  extre- 
mities of  which,  are  too  diftant  for  the  eye  to 
take  in  distinctly.  The  gardens  are  laid  out 
with  a  neatnefs  which  charms  you  at  firft  fight. 
Charles  has  one  to  himfelf,  in  which  he  is  at  li- 
berty to  fow  and  plant  whatever  he  pleales.  He 
ran  to  it  as  foon  as  we  arrived.  And  do  you 
know  what  he  has  done,  mamma  r  It  is  impofTib'e 
for  any  one  to  be  more  noble  or  generous.  He 
has  given  half  a  guinea  to  the  gardener  who 
took  care  of  his  garden  during  his  abfence.  It 
was  riot  neceffary,  to  be  fure,  for  him  to  make 
this  prefent,  as  his  father  pays  him  handfomely  : 
but  the  man  has  fix  fmall  children.  He  is  poor* 
and  Charles  is  beneficent  ;  I  think  therefore  he 
did  right  :  but  Edward,  it  feems,  thinks  other- 
wife.     I  muft  relate  to  you  their  difcourfe  on 

the 
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the  fubjeft.  Edward  was  by  me  :  he  faw  tho 
half-guinea  in  the  gardener's  hand.  He  ran  up 
to  his  brother. 

Edward.  Are  you  mad,  Charles,  to  give  (o 
much  money  to  this  man  ?  Does  not  my  rather 
pay  him  for  his  labour  ? 

Charles.  True,  brother  ;  but  fee  what  cara 
he  has  taken  with  my  garden.  He  deferves  a 
a  little  recompence  ;  befides,  the  man  is  not  rich, 
and  he  has  a  large  family.  We  furely  ought  to 
take  pity  on  the  diftrefied. 

Edward.  Very  true  ;  but  there  is  at  leaft  no 
occafion  to  give  him  more  than  his  due. 

Charles.  Ah,  brother,  if  our  papa  were  to 
give  us  no  more  than  our  due,  that  would  be  but 
a  very  little. 

Edward.  And  will  you  venture  to  tell  hitn 
what  you  have  done  ? 

Charles.  Without  doubt :  I  hope  never  to  do 
any  thing  which  I  mall  be  afraid  to  tell  him. 

Edward.  You  will  have  a  good  chiding,  I 
promife  you. 

Charles.  And  I  promife  you,  he  will  not  chide 
me  at  all.  I  have  often  feen  him  give  money  to 
the  fame  gardener,  when  he  has  been  pleafed 
with  his  work. 

Edward.  My  papa  gives  his  own  money,  but 
what  you  give,  does  not  belong  to  you. 

Charles.  Pardon  m«,  brother  ;  it  was  the 
fruits  of  my  ceconomy  which  I  was  permitted 
to  difpofe  of  as  I  pleafed  ;  and  I  am  fure  I  could 
not  make  a  better  ufe  of  it. 

Edaard.  As  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  have 
purchafed  fome  fquibs  and  crackers,  and  have 

madt 
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made  a  little  fire- work  to  entertain  mamma  on 
our  arrival. 

Charles.  The  fire-works  would  have  lafted 
but  a  moment  ;  and  after  all,  what  are  they  f  a 
found,  and  a  blaze  :  befides,  they  often  caufe  ac- 
cidents. No,  no,  my  money  will  be  laid  out 
more  ufefully.  The  gardener  will  buy  his  chil- 
dren fome  fhoes  with  it  ;  and  the  poor  little  ones 
will  not  be  forced  to  run  barefooted  among  the 
ftones  and  briars. 

Edward^  (with  afneer.)  And  what  is  it  to  us 
whether  thefe  children  have  fhoes  or  not  \  I  do 
not  fee  that  it  concerns  us. 

Charles.  But  it  concerns  them,  brother,  and 
that  is  fufficient.  Heaven  forbid  that  we  fhould 
only  think  of  our  own  wants,  and  take  no  care 
-about  thofe  of  others.  Ah,  dear  brother,  let 
us  always  pity  the  poor.  They  are  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

Edward  could  not  fay  a  wTord  in  anfwer  to 
this  ;  but  quitting  us  abruptly,  began  tormenting 
a  cat  that  he  faw  afieep  on  the  grafs,  a  little  way 
from  us. 

What  do  you  fay  to  all  this,  mamma  r  I  am 
afhamed  for  Edward,  and  I  love  Charles  more 
than  ever.  Mrs.  Grandifon,  I  am  fure,  will  re- 
ceive more  plea  fure  from  the  generofity  of  her 
fon,  than  (he  could  have  had  from  all  the  fire- 
works in  the  world.  Oh,  if  ever  I  fnould  be 
rich,  I  will  take  care  not  to  (hut  up  my  purfe 
from  the  poor.  It  muft  be  fo  great  a  pleafure  to 
affift  a  man  when  he  wants  it.     Adieu,  my  dear 

vol.  11.  U  mamma, 
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mamma.  I  am  called  to  take  a  walk.  How  im- 
patiently do  I  long  for  your  letters  :  but  whea 
(hall  1  have  one  from  my  little  filter? 


LETTER     X. 

MR3.    DANVERS    TO    HER    SON. 


AMSTERDAM,  JUNE  ZO. 

I  AM  charmed  with  your  laft  letter,  my  dear 
fon.  You  have  good  reafon  indeed  to  prefer 
Charles'  way  of  thinking  to  that  of  Edward. 
What  -pleafure  muft  his  good  heart  have  felt  in 
the  joy  of  the  honed:  gardener  !  a  pleafure  which 
will  be  renewed  as  often  as  he  fees  the  fhoes  on 
the  feet  of  the  poor  children.  The  beft  way  to 
merit  riches  i«,  to  employ  them  for  the  happinefs 
of  others.  Mrs.  Grandifon  has  juft  feat  me 
one  of  your  drawings.  I  am  charmed  to  fee 
you  fo  much  improved  by  the  inftrudtions  that 
you  have  had.  If  fortune  mould  prove  unfa- 
vourable to  you,  painting  is  an  honourable  pro- 
feffion,  not  beneath  the  fon  of  a  colonel.  It  will, 
at  leaft,  bean  amufing  occupation,  which,  by  pre- 
serving you  from  idlenefs,  will,  at  the  fame  time, 
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prefenfe  you  from  thofe  vices  that  idlenefs  leads 
^o.  A  love  for  the  fine  arts  is  the  bell  guard  in 
youth  againft  the  paffions.  The  wifh  which 
you  have  fo  often  expreffed  to  receive  forne  let- 
ters from  your  filler,  has  put  her  upon  many  re- 
flections. O  mamma,  faid  (he  to  me  lall  night, 
what  a  pretty  thing  it  is  to  know  how  to  write  ! 
When  you  read  my  brother's  letters  to  me,  it  is 
juft  as  if  he  were  with  us,  as  if  he  were  talking 
to  us.  Pray,  dear  mamma,  let  me  foon  have  a 
writing-mafter,  that  I  may  write  to  my  brother ; 
then  ic  will  be  as  if  I  were  with  him,  as  if  I  talk- 
ed to  him.  She  preffed  me  fo  much,  that  Ipro- 
mifed  her  a  matter  next  month.  She  threw  her 
arms  round  my  neck  ;  Ah,  mamma,  how  learn- 
ed I  ihall  be  !  Yes,  I  will  deferve  this  favour. 
But  what  (hall  I  do  in  return  for  it  ?  Learn  well, 
my  child,  faid  1.  But,  mamma,  to  learn  well  is 
not  for  your  benefit,  but  for  mine.  Then  it  is 
for  mine  alio,  anfwered  I  j  is  not  the  happinefs 
of  my  children  the  fame  as  my  own  ?  Ah,  mam- 
ma, replied  fhe,  but  when  (hall  I  do  fomething 
which  Ihall  be  for  you  alone  ?  Js  not  this  pretty 
from  a  child  of  fix  years  old  ?  I  took  her  In  my 
arms,  and  prefled  her  to  my  heart.  I  embrace 
you,  my  fon,  with  the  fame  tendernefs. 

U  a  LETTER 
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LETTER     XL 

WILLIAM    DANVERS    TO    HIS    MOTHER.- 

JUNE  25. 

AH  !  mamma,  a  great  misfortune  has  hap- 
pened to  us.  Edward  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  into  the  water.  He  is  very  ill,  and 
fo  is  Mrs.  Grandifon  alfo.  We  are  all  full  of 
grief  ;  but  you  will  fee  that  Edward  fufters  from 
his  own  fault  :  he  is  very  happy  in  having  efca- 
ped.  Had  it  not  been  for  timely  help,  he  mull 
certairilj  have  been  drowned.  Yeiterday,  after 
dinner,  not  having  finilhed  his  morning  taflc, 
Mr.  Grandifon  ordered  him  to  itay  in  his  cham- 
ber to  firiifh  it  :  but  behold  his  difobcdience  !  he 
came  down,  notwithstanding  thele  orders,  and 
came  after  us :  but  I  will  relate  the  affair  exactly 
to  you  as  it  happened. 

We  had  been  gone  out  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  intending  to  regale  ourfelves  with  forne 
warm  milk  at  a  little  farm-houfe  not  far  off.  We 
foon  heard  Edward,  who  ran  after  us,  out  of 
breath  ;  we  flopped  to  wait  for  him,  concluding 
that  he  had  obtained  permiilion  to  be  of  our  par- 
ty :  he  joined  us ;    and  after  having  walked  a 

few 
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Few  paces  together,  we  met  a  little  boy  wheeling 
a  barrow,  in  which  there  was  a  cafk  of  vinegar. 
He   was  civilly  turning  out  of  our  way,   but  by 
fo  doing,  he  overturned   the  wheelbarrow,  and 
the  calk  of  vinegar  fell  to  the  ground.     The 
poor  child  was  in  fad  perplexity,  becaufe  he  was 
not  ftrong  enough  to  put  it  back  into  the  barrow, 
and  he  faw  no  grown  per  foil  at  hand  to  a  (lift 
him.     Charles,  the  good  Charles,  immediately 
ran  up  to  him  :  Come  William,    come  Edward, 
cried  he,  we  mud  help  this  good  little  boy  ;   we 
may  furely  find  ftrength  between  us  four  to  re- 
place his  cafk.     Oh  yes,    truly,  faid  Edward,   it 
would  become  us  mightily  to1  employ  ourfelves 
in  fuch  an  office.     And  why  not?  faid  Charles: 
methinks  it  is  never  unbecoming  to  do  a  good 
action  :  but,  however,  you  may  ftand  by  if  you 
pleafe  ;  you  (hall   fee  that  we  three  will  do  it, 
We  immediately  went  to  work,   and   in    an  in- 
ftant  the  barrow  was  fet  upright,  and  the  cafk 
placed   upon  it,  though  Edward  did  nothing  all 
the  while,  but  ling,  and  laugh  at  us.     The  little 
boy  was  overjoyed,  and  after  thanking  us,  went 
his  way.      Why  Charles,   faid  Edward,    this   is 
wonderful ;   it  gives   me  pleafure  to  fee  that  you 
.would    make    an    excellent    vinegar- merchant. 
Well  brother,  faid  Charles,   if  I  mould  be  one, 
and   mould'  ever  have  the  misfortune  to  let  fall 
my  cafkj    I   mall  be  very  glad   to  find  any  one 
good-natured   enough  to  afiift  me.     WeJ!3  you. 
may  laugh,  faid  Edward,  but  what  do  you  think 
papa  would  fay,  if  he  knew  what  you  had  done? 
He  would  love  his  fon  the  better  for  it,  faid  Emi- 
ly.    Papa  is  good-natured,  and  had  he  been  id 
lT3  CharW 
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Charles'  place,  he  would  have  done  the  fame. 
Fie,  faid  Edward,  I  blufh  for  you  both  ;  it  is  ve- 
ry pretty  indeed  for  perfons  of  our  condition  to 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  common  people  !  Oh, 
faid  Charles,  if  they  want  us  fometimes,  we  have 
much  more  occafion  for  them.  We  have  afiift- 
ed  this  little  boy,  but  who  knows  but  his  aifift- 
ance  may  be  one  day  necefTary  to  us  ? 

You  will  fee  prefently,  mamma,  that  Charles 
Was  in  the  right. 

We  were  fcarcely  got  to  the  farrn-houfe,  when 
Edward  propofed  to  us  to  go  into  a  little  boar, 
which  was  there  floating  in  a  fmall  pond.  Emi- 
ly and  Charles  refufed,  faying,  that  their  papa 
has  exprefsly  forbidden  them.  Pfhavv,  he'll 
know  nothing  of  if,  faid  Edward.  But  brother, 
'anfvvered  Charles,  we  ought  never  to  do  any 
thing  which  our  papa  fhould  not  know.  Very 
well,  faid  Edward,  tnen  1  will  go  and  take  a  run 
in  the  meadow,  for  it  is  no  diverfion  to  me  to 
be  here.  We  thought  that  this  was  his  deiign  : 
but  would  you  believe  it,  mamma,  initead  ot  go- 
ing, as  he  had  faid,  into  the  meadow,  he  made  a 
turn  round  the  houfe,  and  then  went  into  the 
boat  :  about  half  an  hour  after  this,  we  heard 
one  cry  out  for  help  :  we  ran  along  with  the  far- 
mer and  his  fon  j  but  what  was  our  confterna- 
tion,  when  we  law  the  boat  overturned,  and  the 
unfortunate  Edward  hidden  under  the  water.  A 
little  bov  was  dragging  him  by  the  fkirt  of  his 
coat,  but  had  not  ftrength  to  get  him  out  of  the 
water  :  it  was  he  who  cried  for  help.  The  far- 
mer immediately  plunged  into  the  water,  and  got 
them  both  out ;  but  Edward  was  without  fenfe 
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or  motion.  Emily  cried  moft  pitifully.  As  for 
my  part,  I  was  fo  (truck,  that  1  could  not  fpeak. 
Charles  was  the  only  one  who  preferved  prefence 
of  mind  :  he  immediately  gave  orders  to  haye 
his  brother  carried  into  the  farmer's  houfe,  in 
order  to  recover  him  from  his  fwoon.  He  then 
begged  his  fitter  to  compofe  herfelf.  I  will  go 
back,  to  my  papa,  in  order  to  prevent  his  being 
told  abruptly  of  this  unhappy  accident.  In  the 
mean  while  take  care  of  my  brother.         iiea* 

Do  not  you  admire  ti.efe  wife  and  tend'  4  h 
cautions,  mamma  ? 

But  what  were  the  agitations  of  his  parents 
when  they  heard  his  recital  !  Mrs.  Grandifon 
fainted  :  Mr,  Grandifon,  after  having  given  her 
the  neceffary  afliftance,  ran  to  his  for*.  They 
had  juft  carried  him  into  the  houfe  :  every  one 
thought  him  dead,  in  fpite  of  all  his  rirmnefs, 
Mr.  Grandifon  could  not  forbear  thedding  tears. 
Oh  !  how  well  does  a  good  father  love  his  chil- 
dren ?  he  forgets  all  their ' faults,  when  he  fees 
them  in  danger.  After  much  pains,Edward  was  at 
length  brought  to  himielf  :  but  he  is  ftill  in  bed 
in  a  high  fever.  Thus  has  he  bsen  punilhed  for 
his  difobedience  ;  he  has  been  at  the  point  of 
lofing  his  own  life,  and  of  being  the  death  of  his 
parents.  This  will  ferve  as  a  lefTon  to  me,  to  be 
always  docile  and  fubmifnve.  Adieu,  my  dear 
mamma,  5  ou  (hall  foon  hear  from  me  again. 
How  man  things  have  1  to  fay  to  my  little  lift- 
er, on  the  affe&ing  fcene  (he  had  with  \  ou,  but  I 
will  referve  them  for  our  corrcfpondence. 

LETTER 
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LETTER      XII. 

.WILLIAM  DANVERS    TO  HIS   MOTHER, 

•vas  11 

JULY  2, 

MRS.  Grandifon  is  much  better  :  Edward 
.  is  nearly  recovered,  and  I  hope  that  this 
adventure  wiil  render  him  more  wife  in  future. 
1  rold  you  in  my  laft  letter,  of  a  little  boy  who 
faved  Edward,  by  holding  the  ikirt   of  his  coat, 
but  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  it  was  the  little  vi- 
negar-earner, whom   we  had  jui\  ailiiled  in  re- 
placing his  ca/k  on  the  barrow.    Charles  laid,  ve- 
ry right,  when  he  obferved,   that   we   know   not 
What  occafion  we  may  have  for  the  arliihnce  of 
others.    It  mult  have  been  all  over  with  Edward, 
if  we  had  nut  chanced    to  uflift  this  little  boy  ; 
for  Had  we  left  him  in  the  road  with  his  wheel* 
barrovv  overturned,   he    would  not  have  been  in 
the  way  to   ha\e   feen  the  accident   which  hap- 
pened afterwards  to  Edward,  nor  to  have  thrown 
himfelf  into  the  water  to  fupport  him,  whiJft  he 
called  out  for  amllance.       But    I   mult  relate  to 
you  a  converfation  which  we  had  on  the  fui  jeer, 
yefterday,  ut;er  dinner,   whilft  we  were  with  Air. 
Grandifon  in  the  lick  chamber  of  Edvvaid. 

You ' 
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You  are  very  good,.faid  Edward,  to  come  and 
bear  me  company. 

Charles.  Would  not  you  do  the  fame  for  us5 
brother,  if  we  v.ere  ill  ? 

Edward,  hat  perhaps  William  would  rather 
go  and  take  a  walk. 

William.  No,  1  allure  you,  Edward.  It  is 
pleafure  enough  for  me  to  fee  that  you  get  bet- 
ter. 

Emily.  Efpecially  when  we  think  how  near 
we  were  to  loie  you, 

Edward,  f  hat  is  very  true,  had  it  not  been  for 
that  brave  little  boy,  it  would  have  been  all  over 
with  me. 

Mr.  Grandifon.     I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you 
make  this  reflection,  my  dear:   jou   new  fee,  as 
Charles  obferve-.i  to  you,  that  we  cannot  torcfes  . 
how  foon  we  may  have  occafion  for  the  very  per- 
fon  who  feems  to  (land  moft  in  need  of  us. 

Edward.       You  are   right,   papa,   and   I  feel 
much  regret  in  not  having  affiited  this  little  boy^  - 
who  was  afterwards  to  do  me  fo  great  a  piece  of 
fervice. 

Mr.  Grandifon.  I  am  well  fatisfied,  my  child, 
that  you  are  convinced  you  were  wrong  :  you 
have  only  now  to  bear  in  mind  your  deliverer, 
and  it  may  one  day  be  your  turn  to  render  him 
a  benefit.  Till  that  time  arrives,  you  may  in 
feme  fort  acquit  yourfelf  towards  him,  by  affift- - 
ing  all  thofe  whom  you  fee  in  diltrefs.  You 
may  alfo  draw  this  very  ufeful  lefTon  from  your 
misfortune,  never  to  defpife  thofe  who  are  be- 
neath us  in  rank.  What  would  a  young  gen- 
tleman have  done  for  you,  had  he  been  in  the- 

placa 
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jflace  of  our  little  vinegar-carrier  ?    He  would, 
no  doubt,  have  contented  himfelf  with  calling-1 
out   for  help,    without  giving  you  any  himfelf ; 
and  for  fear  of  wetting  his  foot  in  the  pond,  .he- 
would    have   fuffered  you  to  perifh   before  his 
eyes.     Our  little  boy,  on  the  contrary,    more 
courageous    and    more    companionate,    boldly 
threw  himfelf  into   the  water  after  you,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life.     You    had   a   few  mo- 
ments before,  refufed  him  a  little  fervice,  which 
would  have  coft  you   but  a  flight  effort  ;  and 
notwithftanding  your  unkindnefs  to  him,  he  was 
not  afraid  to  rifle  his  own  life  to  fave  jour's. 
You  have  never  yet,   and  perhaps  never  may 
know  another  adtion  which  equals  this.     Ten- 
der parents,  a  brother,  a  filter,  a  friend,  all  owe' 
to  this  poor  boy  a  Beloved  object  which  they 
were  on  the  point  of  lofing  :  fociety  owes  to 
him  one  of  its  children,  who  may  one  day  be  of1 
ufe  to  it.     Let   us  take  care  then  not  to  defpife 
our  fellow  creatures,   in.  whatever  rank    fortune 
may  have  placed  them,   fince  little  people  may 
fometimes   be   cf  greater  ufe  to  us  than  great 
ones. 

My  eves  were  filled  with  tears,  my  dear  mam- 
ma, during  this  difcourfe  of  JYIr.  Grandifon  :  I 
felt  all  he'  faid,  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Oh  ! 
yes,  \  have  often  had  occaiion  to  obferve,  that 
the  lower  clafs  of  people  are  by  much  the  mod 
helpful  when  any  accident  makes  their  afTiftance 
needful  :  and  thofe  cannot  be  bad,  who  are  thus 
difpofed  to  fuccour  their  brethren. 

Adieu,  my  dear  mamma,  we  are  to  dine  to-' 
morrow  with  Mr.  Grandilbn's  filler  :   it  is  feve- 

ral 
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Tal  miles  from  hence.  I  am  obliged  to  leave  ofr. 
We  muft  go  to  bed  early  to-nighr,  in  order  to  be 
up  betimes  in  the  morning.  Edward  cannot  go 
with  us,  for  which  he  is  fo  forry,  that  I  really  pi- 
ty him  :  here  aa;ain  is  another  punifhment  for 
his  fault.  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  our  vi- 
iit.  Write  to  me,  pray,  mv  dear  mamma  ;  at 
leatt  till  my  little  filter  is  able  to  be  your  fecre- 
tary. 


LETTER      XIII. 

WILLIAM    DANVERS    TO    HIS    MOTHER. 

JULY  5. 

WE  have  had  a  great  deal  of  pleafure,  my 
dear  mamma,  at  lord  ;:nd  lady  Cam- 
pley's.  I  wifh  you  could  have  ken  how  welj 
my  friend  Charles  behaved  in  the  rntdft  of  a  nu- 
merous company.  Another  young  boy,  about 
his  age,  was  there  alfo  :  what  a  difference  be- 
tween Charles  and  him  !  the  latter  fUff  and  af- 
fected, perpetually  bowing  and  admiring  his 
clothes,  at  the  iame  time  fo  aukwardlv  bafhful, 
that  he  could  not  look  .any  one  in  the  face. 
Charles,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  noble  and  mo- 
deft 
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^eft  aflurance,  together  with  the  greateft  eafe 
and  civility.  He  Jiitens  to  others  with  attenti- 
on, and  (peaks  but  iittle  ;  but  what  he  lays  is 
full  of  grace  and  juftnefs,  and  every  one  hears 
him  with  pleafure.  He  difhnguiflie$3  to  a  nicety, 
what  is  due  to  every  one  in  company.  Refpect. 
ful  towards  his  fuperiors  either  in  rank  or  age, 
polite  to  lus  equals,  and  affable  to  lus  inferiors. 
He  pays  the  mod  delicate  attention  to  all,  with- 
out appearing  ceremonious.  1  will  give  you  an 
infbnce  of  this.  We  went  to  take  a  walk  in  the 
garden,  a  young  lady  of  the  company  had  for- 
gotten her  hat  ;  me  foon  found  the  fun  very 
-troublelbme.  Charles  quickly  obferved  this, 
and  before  (he  could  return  back  to  the  houfe  for 
her  hat,  fhe  perceived  Charles  bringing  it  to  her  : 
he  afked  her  leave  to  put  it  on  her  Head  himfelf, 
which  he  did  with  all  imaginable  politenefs  :  ves, 
I  alTureyou,  he  is  like  a  grown  man,  in  compa- 
ny. After  dinner  lie  played  a  very  difficult  piece 
on  the  harpilchord,  and  received  the  applaufes  of 
.all.  Oh  !  if  I  were  but  as  amiable  as  he  is,  how 
happy  fhould  I  be!  were  it  only  that  1  fhould 
give  you  more  pleafure,  mamma.  The  two 
daughters  of  lady  Campley  are  very  well  brought 
up.  The  eldeft,  whole  name  is  Charlotte,  fmgs 
admirably  :  Emily  loves  her  tenderly  j  they  have 
engaged  to  write  to  each  other. 

But  I  muft  not  forget  to  tell  you  of  what  hap- 
pened  to  us  on  our  return.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Giandifon,  with  Emily  and  a  lady  who  accom- 
panied thernj  went  in  the  hi  it  carriage  :  Mr. 
Bartlet,  Charles,  and  I,  in  the  fecond  :  we  had 
fcarcely  gone  two  miles,  before  we  faw  a  poor  old 

man 
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man  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  Charles  made  the 
coachman  flop,  and  turning  to  Mr.  Bartlet,  faid, 
look,  I  pray  you.  Sir,  at  this  old  man  :  he  ap- 
pears to  be  blind,  and  there  is  no  one  near  him  : 
What  will  become  of  the  poor  wretch  ?  Will 
you  permit  me  to  go  and  aflc  him  a  few-quefti- 
©ns  ?  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear,  anfwered  the 
worthy  Mr.  Bartlet.  Charles  immediately  a- 
lighted  from  the  carriage,  and  ran  to  the  poor 
man.  Who  are  yon,  friend,  faid  he  ;  and  how 
came  you  to  be  alone  in  this  folitary  place  ? — » 
Alas  !  anfwered  the  blind  man,  I  Jive  above  two 
miles  from  hence  :  I  went  out  this  morning  to 
afk  charity  in  a  village  fomewhere  hereabouts,  I 
<lon't  know  on  which  fide :  and  my  guide,  a  ve- 
ry naughty  boy,  refufed  to  lead  me  home  again, 
becaufe  I  had  not  gathered  money  enough  in  the 
day  to  pay  him  as  L  ufed.  I  have  no  other  hope 
but  in  Heaven,  who  perhaps,  will  fend  fome  one 
to  my  relief.  But,  faid  Charles,  it  is  juft  fun- 
fet,  and  it  will  foon  be  night,  and  what  will  be- 
come of  you  here  ?  I  muft  periih  then  in  mife- 
ry,  anfwered  the  blind  man  :  No,  replied 
Charles,  I  will  be  that  perfon  whom  heaven  has 
fent  to  your  relief.  Oh  !  Mr.  Bartlet,  faid  he, 
coming  back  to  us,  do  not  deny  me  the  delight 
of  Caving  a  miferable  poor  old  blind  man,  who 
is  on  the  point  of  perifhing  if  we  do  not  take 
pity  on  him.  Night  approaches  ;  What  will 
become  of  this  poor  creature  if  nobody  afTirts 
him?  He  lives  but  two  miles  off,  what  hinders 
our  taking  him  in  our  carriage  ?  Yes,  Charles, 
faid  Mr.  Bartlet,  follow  the  dictates  of  your  ge- 
vol.  11.  X  nerous 
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nerous  heart.  Charles  had  no  fooner  received 
this  anfwer,  than  he  took  the  old  man  by  the 
hand,  and  put  him  into  the  coach.  Any  other 
befules  my  friend  might  perhaps  have  felt  fome 
falfe  fhame  in  riding  by  the  fide  of  a  poor  man 
in  tattered  clothes,  but  he,  on  the  contrary,feem- 
ed  to  think  himfdf  honoured  by  it.  We  had  no 
occafion  to  go  far  out  of  our  road  to  put  this  poor 
man  into  his  cottage.  I  faw  Charles  flip  fome 
money  into  his  hand  as  he  went  out  of  the  car- 
riage, and  we  parted  after  receiving  from  him  a 
thoufand  bleifings.  On  our  return  home,  every 
body  beftowcd  praifes  on  this  acl  of  humanity. 
But,  faid  Emily,  tins  man,  with  his  long  beard 
and  his  rags,  rriuft  have  an  odd  figure  in  a  cha- 
riot. Ah  !  filter,  faid  Charles,  I  had  fo  much 
pleafure  in  giving  relief  to  a  diftretfed  creature, 
that  I  did  not  think  about  his  accoutrement. 
Mr.  Grandifon  could  not  refrain  his  tears  :  he 
held  out  his  arms  to  his  fon,  who  threw  himfelf 
into  them  ;  whilft  he  tenderly  prefTed  him  to  his 
heart.  Oh  !  mamma,  my  eyes  were  filled  dur- 
ing this  affecting  fcene.  This  chariot,  will  ever 
appear  to  me  like  a  triumphal  car  to  my  friend. 


LETTER 
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LETTER     XlV. 

WILLIAM    DANVBRS   TO   HIS    MOTHER.' 

JULY  12. 

I  THANK  you,  my  dear  mamma,  for  your 
kind  letter  :  it  is  a  long  time  fince  you  have 
written  to  me  ;  I  feared  that  you  weredifpleafed 
with  me.  Do  you  know  what  I  do  ?  1  always 
carry  the  laft  letter  that  I  receive  from  you  in 
my  bofom,  that  I  may  have  it  at  hand  to  read 
over  again  the  good  leflbns  which  you  always 
give  me,  and  I  feem  to  myielf  the  better  every 
time  I  read  it. 

Yefterday  was  Mrs.  Grandifon's  birth-day  ; 
Charles  rofe  very  early  ;  he  was  much  longer  at 
his  devotions  that  day-than  ufual  ;  he  was  pray- 
ing, no  doubt,  for  his  dear  mamma,  as  i  do  for 
you  on  your  birth-day.  He  appeared  to  us 
dreffed  in  a  new  fuit  ;  you  would  have  been 
charmed  with  his  fine  air  :  but  before  I  pro- 
ceed, I  mult  go  back  a  little  in  my  narrative. 

It  is  near  a  month  fince  Edward  and  Charles 

had  each  of  them  a  new  fummer-fuit,     which 

they  had   chofen  themfelves.     hdward   put  on 

his  the  firft  dav,  but  Charles  continued  to  wear 

X  2  his 
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his  old  one,  which  was  ftill  however  very  neat. 
His  father  aficed  him  the  reafon  of  this  ;  he  an- 
fwcred,  that  he  referved  his  beft  drefs  for  a  vifit 
of  ceremony.  Do  not  you  perceive,  mamma,, 
that  this  vjiit  of  ceremony  is  that  which  he  is  to 
pay  his  mother  this  morning.  How  amiable  is 
Charles  !  and  what  a  fine  turn  of  thought  there 
is  in  every  thing  he  does.  Emily  had  already 
knocked  at  our  door,  and  was  waiting  for  us 
impatiently..  We  went  down  together,  and 
found  Mr.  and  Airs.  Grandifon  at  breakfaft  in 
the  faloon.  Charles  was  the  firft  who  congratu- 
lated his  mother  on  her  birth-day  :  he  knelt  be- 
fore her,  and  refpectfully  killed  her  hand.  Oh  ! 
if  I  could  but  recollect  all  that  he  faid  !  but  I 
was  too  much  moved  to  remember  the  words. 
Emily  followed,,  and  wifhed  her  mother  joy  in 
the  moil  pleafing  and  graceful  terms.  Mrs, 
Grandifon  preffcd  her  two  children  to  her  bo- 
fom,  killing  them  with  tendernefs.  Their  father 
then  embraced  them,  whilft  I  made  my  compli- 
ments in  the  bell:  manner  I  could  :  they  were  at 
Jeaft  iinccre,  for  I  truly  love  my  worthy  benefac- 
tors. Edward  came  in  juft  after  :  I  know  he 
loves  his  mamma  :  Who,  indeed,  does  not  love 
her  ?  but  yet  his  manners  do  not  pleafe  me  like 
thofe  of  Charles-.  The  one  does  every  tiling  in 
a  more  Agreeable  way  than  the  other.  Mrs. 
Grandifon  made  every  one  of  us  a  preient.  Emi- 
ly received  a  pretty  pair  of  bracelets,  Charles 
and  Edward  had  each  a  watch.  Would  you  be- 
lieve it,  fmce  yelterday  only,  Edward's  is  already 
out  of  order  !  as  for  me,  my  dear  mamma,  I 
hive  a  fine  microfcope  ;  this  is  of  more  value  to 

m& 
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me  than  all  the  toys  in  the  world.  Oh  !  the 
good  Mr.  Grandifon  !  how  have  1  merited  this 
gift  ? 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  large  company  from 
all  the  neighbouring  houfes  :  Charles  did  the 
honours  of  the  table  like  a  grown  man.  He 
carved  the  meat,  he  rilled  the  glailes,  he  ferved 
the  ladies;  in  a  word,  he  acquitted  himfelf  of 
this  employment  to  admiration.  Here  is  a  very 
long  letter,  mamma,  but  I  am  talking  of  my 
friend,  and  to  you  :  no  wonder  then,  that  I 
know  not  when  to  conclude ;  and  I  cannot  do 
it  now,  without  fending  a  tender  embrace  to  my 
fitter,  which  fhe  fhall  give  back  to  you. 


LETTER      XV. 

WILLIAM    DANVERS    TO    HIS    MOTHER, 

JULY   I5o 

EVERY  day  here  brings  new  pleafures  with 
■  it-,  my  dear  mamma,  Your  (on  is  now 
become  a  gardener.  Will  you  lend  me  your  af- 
Mance,  faid  my  friend  to  me  the  other  day  ?  I 
want  to  turn  up  afrefh  the  ground  in  my  garden  : 
the  flower- feafon  is  paffed,  and  I  have  a  mind  to 
X3  fow 
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fow  fome  fallad  to  regale  my  mamma  during  the1 
remainder  of  the  fummer.  Will  I  ?  laid  1,  yes, 
certainly  ;  you  always  oblige  me  when  you  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  doing  any  thing  for  \ou. 
We  dreiTed  ourfelves  in  light  waiftcoats,  and 
each  being  equipped  with  a  fpade,  we  cleared 
the  garden  that  very  evening.  We  gathered  up 
with  care  all  the  roots,  in  order  to  put  them  un- 
der ground  before  we  went  away.  Yefterday 
we  rofe  at  rive  in  the  morning  :  we  do  not  al- 
low ourfelves  to  ileep  late,  becaufe  we  cannot; 
tranfplant  any  thing  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
This  morning  we  returned  early  to  our  work„ 
and  had  the  pleafure  to  iinifh  it  before  breakfaft.  . 
We  only  wait  now  to  fee  our  roots  and  our 
feeds  fpring  up,  and  we  {hall  employ  this  inter- 
val in  extirpating  the  weeds.  What  pleafure 
we  mail  have  in.  feeing  our  plant*  grow  up  !  Hi- 
therto I  have,  like  other  children,  feen  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature  without  paying  any  attention 
to  them  :  Hut  Charles  has  taught  me  to  make  re- 
flections on  nil  that  1  fee.  1  will  give  you  an 
example  of  this, in  a  converfation  which  we  held 
yerterday.  1  do  not  know  whether  I  ever  told 
you  that  Charles  had  a  pretty  aviary  filled  with 
all  forts  of  birds,  which  he  takes  care  of  him- 
i el f .  We  had  juft  fmilhed  our  gardening,  and 
were  taking  a  walk  with  Emily  ;  flop  a  mo- 
ment, laid  Charles,  I  mull  leave  you,  I  have  not 
yet  looked  after  my  birds  to-day. 

Emily,   We  -will  go  with  him,  mall  we,  Willie 
am  ? 

William.     With  all  my  heart,  Emily. 

Cbarltip. 
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Charles,  You  are  very  good  to  come  and  vi- 
fit  my  little  prifoners . 

William.  Oh!  the  pretty  creatures !  how 
pleafed  they  feem  to  be  at  feeing  you. 

Charles.  Becaufe  they  are  ufed  to  eat  out  of 
my  hand, 

William.      One  would  think  they  knew  you. 

Charles.  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  am  a  little 
known  by  them  :  I  obferve,  however,  that  when 
I  have  my  hat  on,  they  fly  from  me  as  if  I  were 
a  ftranger  :  the  initinct  of  my  dog  is  more  cer- 
tain ;  1  believe  he  would  know  me  under  any 
difguife  whatfoever. 

Emily.  I  wifh  Edward  would  learn  of  you 
to  be  more  careful  :  Did  not  he  fuffer  his  linnet 
to  die  of  hunger  the  other  day  ?  Oh  !  if  ever  I 
fhould  have  a  bird,  I  will  take  care  not  to  forget 
it. 

Charles.  You  are  in  the  right  ;  we  ought  cer- 
tainly to  think  of  thefe  poor  little  animals,  fince 
they  are  taken  out  oi  that  ftate  in  which  they 
might  provide  for  their  own  wants. 

Emily.  But  would  it  no:  be  better  to  let  them 
fly  away  than  to  keep  them  prifoners  here  I  We 
only  confine  thofe  who  have  done  wrong  to  o- 
thers,  and  furely,  thefe  little  birds  have  hurt  no 
one, 

Charles.  True,  they  have  not ;  but  the 
not  unhappy  in  their  cages.  Had  the] 
ever  enjoyed  their  liberty,  1  mould  have  taken 
care  not  to  deprive  them  of  it  :  but  they  were 
born  in  their  prifon  ;  and  I  would  lay  a  wager,  if 
we  were  to  open. it,  they  would  be  afraid  to  fly 
out. 

Emily, 
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Emily.  Neverthelefs,  they  fee  other  birds 
fly  about  at  liberty  in  the  air.  What  fhould  we 
think  it"  we  were  fhut  up  thus  r 

Charles.  Why,  we  fhould  think  that  it  is  ve- 
ry agreeable  to  be  at  liberty,  and  a  very  far! 
thing  to  be  a  pri/oner.  But  thefe  birds  have  no 
idea  of  this  difference  ;  provided  you  give  them 
fufficient  to  eat  and  drink  they  are  content. 
They  enjoy  what  they  have,  without  thinking 
of  what  they  have  not. 

Emily.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  made  eafy  on 
this  head.  My  aunt  Campley  has  promifed  me 
a  Canary-bird,  and  I  intended,  as  foon  as  I  re- 
ceived it,  to  let  it  fly  away  ;  but  you  may  come 
now,  my  pretty  bird  ;  I  will  take  good  care  of 
you  ;  you  (hall  have  plenty  of  feeds  in  your  cage, 
in  fpite  of  the  winter,  when  other  birds  can 
-fcarcely  find  any  under  the  mow. 

You  fee,  mamma,  what  a  good  girl  Emily 
is.  I  dare  fay,  my  little  filler  will  not  think  this 
letter  too  long.  I  give  it  as  a  model  for  her  to 
imitate. 


BETTER 
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LETTER     XVL 

WILLIAM    DANVUR«    TO   HIS   MOTHER 

JULY    l8i 

CFfARLES,  Edward  and  I,  dined  yefterday 
at  Mr.  Friendly's.  He  has  a  fon  about 
our  age,  with  whom  we  were  very  happy.  You 
mall  partake,  my  dear  mamma,  of  a  conven- 
tion which  we  had  on  this  fubjecl:  at  our  return. 
Emily  came  to  meet  us,  and  afked,  with  a 
pieafant  air,  if  we  had  fpent  our  day  agreeably. 

Yes,  my  dear  fitter,  anfwered  Charles,  but  it 
would  have,  been  more  fo,  had  you  been  of  our 
party. 

Emily.  You  are  very  good,  brother ;  but, 
Edward,  you  don't  feem.very  well  pleafed  with 
your  vifit. 

Edward,  True  enough  ;  I  will  flay  at  home 
another  time.  Young  Friendly  does  not  fuit  me 
at  all. 

Charles.  How  fo,  dear  Edward  ?  when  he 
is  fo  gentle  and  fo  polite  ! 

Edward,  He  appears  to  me  more  like  a  man 
of  forty, .  than  a  boy  of  fourteen. 

Charltu 
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Charles.  This  is  the  very  thing  that  I  like  in 
him.  Do  not  yon  think  it  furprizing,  to  havo 
acquired  fo  much  wifdom  and  knowledge  at 
his  age  ? 

Edward.  What  bufinefs  had  he,  to  make  ri 
parade  to  us  of  his  knowledge  in  natural  philo- 
sophy ?  What  would  you  fay,  if  I  were  to  talk 
to  a  young  lady  about  the  beauties  of  the  Latin 
tongue  ?  would  it  not  bo  very  unpolite  on  my 
part  ? 

Charles.  Doubtlefs,  becaufe  you  know,  (he 
is  not  brought  up  to  underftand  that  language. 
But  young  Friendly  could  not  but  fuppofe  that 
we  were  as  well  inftru^ted  as  himfelf,  for  I  be- 
lieve him  too  modeft  to  wi(h  to  humble  us  ;  and 
he  only  meant  to  entertain  us  for  a  moment 
with  his  electrical  experiments.  I  own  they 
gave  me  the  more  pleafure,  becaufe  it  appeared 
to  me.that  this  kind  of  knowledge  war.  not  above 
the  reach  of  our  capacity  ;  and  it  has  infpired 
me  with  freih  ardour,  to  make  myfeif  acquainted 
with  all  thole  fciences  which  have  the  ftudy  of 
nature  for  their  objecl:. 

Edward.  But  what  fay  you  to  feeing  a  young 
man  of  fafhion  with  a  turner's  lathe? 

Charh's.  Why,  it  is  much  to  my  liking  ;  and 
I  mall  beg  of  my  papa  to  give  me  one. 

Emily.  Oh  do,  pray  Charles  ;  you  will  turn 
fuch  pretty  things  in  ivory. 

Edward.  Truly,  you  make  me  laugh  now. 
Charles  Grandifon  become  a  turner  !  an  excel- 
lent conceit  this.  What  a  good  trade  it  will  ho 
li  ever  you  become  poor. 

Charles* 
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Charles.  This  is  no  joke,  brother  ;  there 
have  been  people  much  above  us  in  condition, 
who  have  fallen  into  poverty.  Though,  I  hope 
never  to  have  occafion  for  the  art  of  turning  to 
gain  a  livelihood,  it  is,  neverthelefs,  an  amufing 
occupation,  and  gives  handinefs  and  ingenuity. 
I  mall  take  it  up  fometimes  by  way  of  relaxa- 
tion, when  I  am  tired  with  ftudy. 

Oh,  my  dear  mamma,  if  you  were  but  rich 
enough  to  give  me  a  turning  lathe  :  but  <lo  not 
let  this  difturb  you  ;  i  (hall  have  theufe  of  my 
friend  Charles'.  Young  Friendly  turned  before 
us  an  ivory  box,  which  he  gave  to  me.  I  fend 
it  to  my  little  fitter  till  I  can  make  her  one  my- 
felf. 


L  E  T  T  E  R      XVII.    - 

WILLIAM    DANVERS    TO    HIS    MOTHER. 

JULY  22. 

MR.  and  Mrs.  Grandifon  are  gone  to  fpend 
a  few  days  at  a  friend's  houfe  ;  and  Mr. 
Bartlet  is  juft  fet  off  for  London  :  we  remain, 
therefore,  my  dear  mamma,  by  ourfelves,  with 
only  an  old  waiting  woman,  and  a  fmall  number 

of 
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cf  the  clomeftics.  Emily  manages  every  thing; 
in  the  abfence  of  her  mother :  yes,  indeed,  (he 
gives  orders  to  all,  an.d  with  as  much  difcretion 
as  if  (he  were  twenty  years  of  age.  Is  not  this 
very  pretty  in  Co  young  a  lady  ?  She  is  not  yet 
twelve  years  old,  and  the  fervants  refpecl:  her  al- 
ready as  if  (he  were  their  miftrefs.  Do  you 
knew  why?  it  is,  becaufe  (he  always  treats  them 
with  kindnefs,  without  defcending  to  familiarity. 
She  follows  in  this  the  example  of  her  brother 
Charles.  You  cannot  imagine  how  much  he  is 
beloved  and  honoured  bv  all  the  people  in  the 
houfe.  Edward,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  at 
play  with  them,  and  yet  they  cannot  bear  him. 
It  is  true,  he  is  continually  playing  them  malici- 
ous tricks,  and  frequently  treats  them  with  in- 
fupporuble  haughtinefs.  Oh,  that  he  had  but 
gone  with  his  papa  and  mamma  :  now  that 
they  are  no  longer  at  hand  to  check  him,  there  is 
no  keeping;  him  in  order.  Charles,  Emily,  and 
I,  follow  our  agreeable  ftudies  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grandifon  were  here  : 
but  Edward  takes  advantage  of  their  abfence  to 
fpend  the  day  in  trifling,  and  running  about  the 
fields.  Nay,  he  even  tries  to  diverrtis  from  our 
ftudies,  as  if  he  thought  our  application  a  re- 
proach to  idienefs.  We  were  all  yefterday  morn- 
ing in  one  corner  of  the  room  bufy  at  our  draw- 
ing. Edward  amufed  himfelf  with  a  fly  at  the 
end  of  a  thread  ;  and  under  pretence  of  follow  - 
ing  it,  came  up  to  us,  and  jogged  our  chairs,  in 
order  to  hinder  our  bufinefs.  Emily,  carried 
away  by  her  vivacity,  was  going  to  rebuke  him 
fmarily,  but  Charles  prevented  her ;  and  addrefs- 

ing 
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fag  himfelf  with  gentlenefs  to  his  brorher,  faid, 
My  dear  Edward,  if  you  wifh  to  play,  do  fo  ;  but 
why  mutt  you  interrupt  us  ? 

Edward,  Don't  you  fee  I  am  only  following 
the  fly  ? 

Emily.    That  is  very  likely,  indeed. 

Charles.  Tell  me  now,  without  putting  your- 
ielf  in  a  fret,  what  pleafure  can  a  boy  of  your 
age  find  in  fucfe  an  am.ufement  \  it  is  torment- 
ing a  poor  animal  without  any  neceffity. 

Edward.  Well,  well,  I'll  let  him  go,  provided 
you  will  take  a  walk  with  me  in  the  garden. 

Charles.  That  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  if  I  re- 
fufe  you,  you  will  continue  to  torment  the  poor 
fly  ;  and  yet  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  poor 
infea  if  I  mould. 

Edward.  This  is  always  the  way  :  you  ne- 
ver like  to  do  what  I  defire  you. 

Charles.  Hark  ye,  Edward  ;  it  is  in  my  opini- 
on much  better  to  do  what  papa  deiires  ;  and 
he  willies  me  to  employ  this  hour  in  wirk. 

Edward.  As  if  he  were  here  to  oblige  us  to 
it  now  I 

Emily.     Are  we  to  do  nothing,  but  by  force? 

Edward.  You  are  both  of  you  always  againft 
me. 

Charles.  No,  brother,  we  are  not  ;  and 
though  Emily  is  very  right  in  what  me  fays,  yet, 
to  mew  you  that  1  do  not  always  refufe  you,- 
here  I  am  ready  to  follow  you.  I  will  finifh  my 
drawing  another  time.  Let  us  go  into  the  gar- 
den. It  is  always  a  pleafure  to  me  to  oblige 
you. 

vol.  II.  Y  They 
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They  were  hardly  got  to  the  end  pf  one  of 
the  walks,  before  a  heavy  mower  fi.ll,  which  o- 
bliged  them  to  come  in  again,  to  the  great  regret 
of  Edward.  Charles,  in  order  tu  eonlole  him, 
propofed  that  we  mould  amuiepurfelves  in  read- 
ing a  little  ancient  hiirory.  1,  want  none  of  your 
books,  replied  Edward,  fur  lily  :  1  am  to  be  an 
officer  :  1  have  no  occaiion  to  be  a  learned 
man. 

Charles.  Well,  and . do  you  think  that  the 
knowledge  of -hiftory  will  be  ufelefs  to  you  ? 

Emily.  A  pretty  officer,  indeed,  who  can  talk 
of  nothing  but  bombs  and  cannons  ! 

Edward  made  a  face  at  his  filter,  and  wanted 
to  oblige  us  to  pla\  at  pufs-in-the-corner,  and  to 
take  John  to  make  a  fifth.  But  Charles,  who, 
with  all  his  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  is  capable 
of  the  greateit  rirmnefs,  anlwered  him,  No,  bro- 
ther, it  was  not  my  fault  jutt  now,  that  I  did 
not  gratijy  your  humour,  but  the  rain  prevented 
it.  1  then  propofed  to  you  another  amufemenr, 
which  you  might  have  been  fatisfied  with,  but 
you  did  not  approve  it,  though  my  fifler  and  my 
friend  are  very  well  pleafed  ;  i  think,  therefore,  I 
may  give  way  to  .a  reafombie  tafte  rather  than 
to  your  caprices. 

Edward,  who  knows  very  well  that  his  bro- 
ther is  not  eafdy  tmned  from  his  refolution,  left 
the  room  grumbling  ;  and,  in  fpite  of  the  rain, 
ran  into  the  court  to  play  with  a  great  mamff, 
whom  he  is  grown  very  fond  of,  for  the  fake  of 
teaz'mg  him.  He  did  not  return  in  Iefs  than  an 
hour,  almoft  wet  to  the  fkin,  and  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  dirt.     As  for  our  part,  during 

this 
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this  interval,  after  having  read  the  life  of  Epa- 
xniriondas,  which  had  given  us  infinite  pleafure, 
we  had  time  alfo  to  take  up  our  drawings  and 
finifii  them.  An  opportunity  happened  after 
dinner,  to  fend  them  to  Mr.  Grandifon,  and  this 
morning  we  have  had  the  pleafure  of  hearing  that 
he  was  very  well  pjeafed.  But  what  muft  he  think 
of  Edward,  who  has  fent  him  nothing  ?  lam 
quite  afflicted  at  this.  I  would  give  any  thing 
in  the  world  that  he  were  as  good,  as  amiable,  as 
diligent  as  his  brother  ;  then  nothing  would  be 
wanting  to  complete  the  happinefsof  his  parents. 
1  fee  with  regret  how  much  pain  hecaufes  them. 
Gh,  my  dear  mamma,  may- 1  never  fee  the  day 
in  which  I  fhall  give  you  pain  !  No,  no,  be  af- 
fured  I  never  can,  whilft  I  think  of  your  tender- 
nefs  to  me.  1  am  too  fenfible  of  what  I  ought 
to  be,  to  render  myfelf  worthy  of  it.  I  dare 
even  promife  that  I  will  never  give  youcaufe  for 
any  thing  but  farisfa&ion  :  I  expeft  that  my 
little  fifter  will  give  %  ou  the  fame  afTurance,  and 
I  embrace  her  tenderlv  for  this  good  refolution, 
Adieu,  my  dear  mamma. 


Y2  LETTER 
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LETTER     XVIII. 

WILLIAM  DANVERS.TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

JULY  24. 

ONE  of  the  fervants  of  the  houfe  is  ill. 
-Yon  will  fee  whether  it  bepofiible  to  have 
a  more  feeling  and  compaiTionate  heart  than  the 
good  Emily".  She  arftfe  this  morning  by  break 
of  day,  in  order  to  give  a  medicine  herfelf  to  the 
poor  fick  maid.  She  could  not  reft  till  (lie  had 
feen  her  take  it  entirely,  becaufe  it  was  ftriclly 
ordered  by  the  phyfician.  One  would  think  to 
fee  her,  that  it  was  a  beloved  lifter  whom  me  at- 
tended. How  amiable  it  is  in  a  young  lady,  to 
have  fo  much  humanity  !  Edward,  as  ufual, 
had  fome  fault  to  find.  It  becomes  you  much, 
faid  he,  to  wait  upon  your  own  fervant.  And 
why  not,  brother,  anfwcred  Emily  r  do  not  you 
play  at  nine- pins  with  them  ?  If  it  be  their  duty 
to  ferve  us  whilft  they  are  in  health,  it  is  equally 
our's,  to  take  care  of  them  in  fkknefs  :  betides, 
poor  Peggy  has  frequently  watched  over  me  du- 
ring the  ailments  of  my  infancy.  What  1  now 
do  for  her  is  at  lcaft  no  more  than  (lie  has  done 
for  me  :    and   I  think  of  the  pleafure  that   I 

lhoul(J.* 
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fliould  fed,  were  I  in  her  place,  in  every  mark  of 
attachment  fhewn  me.  Edward  felt  himfelf 
afhamed,  and  left  the  room  haftily.  Ah  !  faid  I 
to  myfelf,  Emily  does  not  know  what  1  have 
feen  my  dear  mamma  do.  When  our  poor 
Nanny  had  a  fever,  it  was  mamma  that  took  the 
whole  care  of  her  :  but  this  recollection  brought 
a  forrowful  thought  with  it.  There  is  fuch  a 
number  of  fervants  in  this  houfe  !  and  you,  my 
dear  mamma,  have  but  one  to  do  every  thing  for 
you.  How  unfortunate  is  this !  You  muft 
needs  be  forced  to  do  a  number  of  things  very 
ill-fuited  to  the  widow  of  a  coloneL  And  then, 
if  my  fifter  were  but  big  enough  to  aflift  you  ! 
But  no,  fhe  only  encreafes  your  trouble  :  and 
I,  what  do  I  do  here;  inftead  of  being  with 
you  to  comfort  and  fupport  you  with  all  my 
power  ?  This  reflection  cuts  me  to  the  heart. 
There  is  only  one  thing  which  foftens  it  \  it  is 
the  hope,  that  by  attending  to  my  education,  I 
may,  one  day,  be  in  a  fituation  to  put  an  end  to 
your  troubles.  What  new  courage  does  this 
fweet  hope  give  me  !  Adieu,  my  dear  mamma  3 
I  embrace  you  with  tears  of  joy  and  forrow. 


Y  3  LETTER 
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LETTER    XIX. 

MRS.    DANVERS    TO    HER    SON". 

AMSTERDAM,  AUGUST  6. 

HOW  T  love  your  young  Emily  !  Yes,  my 
dear  Ton,  there  is  no  virtue  more  amiable 
than  humanity.  It  were  much  to  be  wimed, 
that  every  young  lady  would  follow  this  fine  ex- 
ample ;  and  inftead  of  tormenting  the  fervants, 
would  learn* to  treat  them  with  goodnefs.  How 
is  it  pofliblc  to  be  infenfible  to  the  pjeafure  of 
being  beloved  by  thofe  who  furround  us  ? 

But  why  are  you  afflicted,  my  dear  Ton,  at 
my  having  but  one  fervarit  ?  it  is  no  happrnefs  to 
have  a  multitude  of  domeitics  j  there  is  more  of 
ih<rw  than  real  ufe  in  it.  Every  fervant  in  a 
houfe  announces  fome  additional  want  in  the 
matter  or  miftrefs  of  it,  and  fubjecls  them  to  ad- 
ditional cares.  Had  I  the  means,  I  mould,  no 
doubt,  have  about  me  thofc  attendants  which  my 
fifuaticn  in  life  would  require.  I  mould  look 
upon  this  as  a  duty,  as  it  would  be  the  means 
of  giving  fupport  to  many  poor  people,  who 
might  otherwife  want  employment.  But  fince 
Heaven  has  not  thought  lit  to  afford  me  riches,  I 
do  not  think  that  I  am  to  be  pitied  for  having 

only 
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©nly  a  fingle  domeftic  :  it  is  as  much  as  is  necef- 
fary.  I  have  no  occafion  for  more  attendance 
than  her's. 

And  now,  my  dear  child,  tell  me  what  are 
fhofe  occupations  which  you  fay  do  not  become 
the  widow  of  a  colonel!  You  certainly  did 
not  reflecl:  on  what  you  were  faying,  There  is 
no  difgrace  in  ferving  ourfelves,  when  we  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  pay  for  the  fervices  of  others, 
Will  it  not  be  better,  after  my  death,  that  you 
fhould  have  it  to  fay  ;  my  mother  herfelf  prepar- 
ed our  iimple  repafis ;  our  clothes  were  the  work 
of  her  hands  ;  (barrel y  could  file  procure  for  us 
what  was  neceflary,  but  neverthelefs,  ihe  owed  no 
one  any  thing ;  than  to  have  this  reproach 
thrown  on  you  ;  your  parents,  it  is  true,  lived 
according  to  their  rank  and  birth  ;  they  had  a 
fuperb  houfe,  magnificent  furniture,  a  train  of 
domeftics,  but  all  this  is  left  unpaid  for.  What, 
in  fuch  circumftances,  would  be  the  (on  of  a  co- 
lonel ?  a  defpifed  young  man,  who  notwithftand- 
i»g  his  own  innocence,  would  be  ftigmatized  for 
the  faults  of  his  parents,  whiift  a  man  of  honour, 
of  the  moft  common  birth,  would  fcarce  ac- 
knowledge him  as  his  equal.  What  J  have  now 
faid  to  you,  will,  I  hope,  put  an  end  to  your 
concern  on  my  account,  becaufe  it  will  mew  you 
that  I  am  perfectly  fatisfied  with  my  deftiny. 

As  for  the  reft  of  your  letter,  my  dear  fon, 
the  fenfibility  of  your  heart,  and  thoie  affecting 
marks  of  tendernefs  with  which  it  is  filled,  made 
me  fhed  tears  of  joy.  Were  I  (til!  poorer  than 
lam,  I  fhould  think  myfeif  rich  in  the  poiTeflion 

of 
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of  fo  virtuous  a  fon.  Adieu,  my  dear  child; 
continue  to  follow  the  dictates  of  5  our  happy 
difpofition,  and  you  will  ever  be  the  confolation 
of  the  molt  tender  of  mothers. 

Your  little  filter  was  Touched  in  the  mod  live- 
ly manner  by  your  letter  ;  and  I  have  remarked, 
that  (he  has  ever  fince  redoubled  her  application 
and  docility.  Oh  !  my  children,  may  you  always 
thus  encourage  each  other  in  the  practice  of  your 
duties  ! 


LETTER    XX. 


WILLIAM  DANVERS  TO  HIS  MOTHER, 


AUGUST   12* 

OH,  my  dear  mamma,  what  a  terrible  misfor- 
tune was  1  witnefs  to  the  other  day  !  f 
have  not  yet  recovered  from  my  terror.  No,  I 
have  not  the  power  to  relate  it  to  you  ;  I  will 
therefore  fend  )ou  copies  of  the  letters  which  E- 
mily  and  Charles  wrote  to  their  parents,  to  in- 
form t hern  of  it  ;  together  with  their  anfwers. 
You  will  fee  by  them  how  much  humanity  reigns 
in  this  generous  family.     Read,  pray  read. 

LETTER, 
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LETTER     XXL 

EMILY    GRANDISON    TO  HER  MOTHER, 

AUGUST  7.     - 

WE  have  been  in  the  greateft  confirmation 
this  night,  my  dear  mamma.  The 
houfe  of  our  neighbour,  Mr.  Falfton,  is  entirely 
burnt  down.  What  dreadful  flames  !  The  fky 
was  as  red  as  blood.  My  heart  beat  ;  I  wept. 
It  is  fuch  a  melancholy  thing  for  the  father  of  a 
family,  to  lofe  all  his  fubftance!  What  ftricl: 
precautions  ought  we  to  take  againft  fire,  frnce 
one  moment  may  produce  fo  terrible  a  mis- 
fortune !  It  was  the  Mifs  Falftons  who  were  the 
caufe  of  this.  Yefterday  evening,  unknown  to 
any  one,  they  got  fome  lighted  coals  out  of  the 
kitchen,  and  carried  them  up  into  a  little  fpare- 
room,  in  order  to  toaft  a  crumpet,  which  they 
had  procured  in  fecret.  A  little  while  after5 
they  heard  their  papa  call  them  :  hatVily  eating 
up  their  half-toafted-crumpet,  they  ran  down  to 
him.  Their  bed-hour  foon  came,  and  they 
went  up  into  their  apartment,  without  thinking 
any  more  of  the  lighted  coals,  which  they  had 
left  in  the  little  room.     The  fire,  doubtlefs,  firft 
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took  hold  of  the  wainfcot,  and  from  thence  the 
floor  and  the  furniture.  In  fhort,  about  two> 
o'clock  in  the  morning,whilft  all  the  family  were 
afleep,  the  whole  houfe  was  in  flames.  See,  mam- 
ma, how  heaven  has  punifhed  them  !  For  the  fake 
of  eating  a  paltry  crumpet, they  have  reduced  their 
father's  houfe  to  cinders!  Now  they  lament  ; 
they  aflc  pardon  :  they  are  almoft  dead  with 
grief  :  but  does  all  this  avail  ?  The  fire  has  con- 
fumed  their  whole  property  :  they  could  neither 
fave  furniture,  papers,  or  money.  Scarcely  could 
the  young  ladies  efcape  with  only  a  flight  cover- 
ing over  them  :  and  Mr.  Falfton  himfelf,  was 
near  lofing  his  life.  He  is  terribly  burnt  in 
many  parts  of  his  body  ;  and  muft  have  perifh- 
ed  in  the  midft  of  the  flames,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  courage  of  one  of  his  fervants.  What 
will  now  become  of  the  pride  of  thefe  >  oung 
ladies  ?  Yelterday  fo  rich,' to-day  fo  poor  !  They 
treated  the  peafants  with  contempt,  becaufe  they 
had  not  fine  houfes.  To-day  they  feel  it  as  a 
favour,  that  thefe  very  peafants  will,  out  of  pity, 
receive  them  into  their  cottages.  in  how  fhort 
a  time  ma>  pride  be  humbled  !  Oh  furely,  it  is 
a  fad  thing  not  to  treat  our  inferiors  with  affabi- 
lity, when  we  are  liable  ourfelves  to  ftand  in 
need  of  the  companion  of  the  loweft  of  them  ! 

This  letter  is  already  fo  long,  that  I  fear  to  be 
troublelbme  to  you,  my  dear  mamma  :  never- 
thelefs,  though  I  hardly  dare  tell  you  what  I 
have  done,  I  have  yet  fomething  to  fay  to  you. 
Will  you  pardon  your  Emily  ?  Oh,  yes,  you 
are  fo  good  and  fo  companionate  !  The  poor 
Mifs  Falftons  have  loft  all  their  clothes  in  the 

tire* 
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fire. '  Not  one  thing  faved.  I  have  fent  the 
youngeft,  who  is  about  my  fize,  one  of  my 
gowns  and  fome  linen.  I  could  wi(h  to  have 
fent  her  more  ;  but  all  that  I  pofTefs  belongs  to 
you  ;  i  therefore  cannot  difpofe  of  it,  without 
your  confent.  I  muft  entreat  you  to  approve  of 
the  liberty  that  I  -have taken  ;  and  1  promife  in 
future  to  be  the  better  ceconomift  for  it.  You 
have  no  occafion  to  replace  what  i  have  given. 
Thanks  to  your  goodnefs,  I  have  enough  left. 
Adieu,  my  dear  mamma.  Embrace  my  papa 
ibr  me  :  and  both  of  you  be  afTured  of  my  re- 
{peer,  and  tendernefs. 


LETTER     XXIL 

CHARLES     GRANDISON    TO    HIS    FATHER* 

AUGUST    8. 

I  Take  the  liberty,  my  dear  papa,  to  make  an 
humble  petition  to  you,  in  behalf  of  an  un- 
fortunate family.  Can  this  emotion  of  my  heart 
difpleafe  you  ?  No,  I  do  not  fear  it  :  your  own 
is  too  full  of  goodnefs  and  companion  ! 

You  have  been  informed,  by  Emily's  letter  to 
mamma,  of  the  cruel  misfortune  which  has  be- 
fallen Mr.   Falfton  j    but  not  the  whole  of  it. 

Emily 
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Emily   could  only  tell  you   of  the   houfe   and 
effects  ;  but  he  is   alfo  on  the  point  of  loiinghii 
Iait.  milling.     He  has  creditors,  who  forbore  to 
prefs  him,  whilft  he  was  rich  ;  but  now  that  his 
Security   feems  doubtful,  they  infill   upon   pay- 
ment, without  delay,  and  have  already  threatened 
him   with    a  feizure  of,  all  his   property..     On  a 
vifit,  which  i  paid  him,  I  heard  him  fay  to  Nel- 
fon    the    attorney,    that   all   his    debts   did    not 
amount    to    more    than    two   hundred   pounds* 
This   is  but  a  fmall  Turn.      Mult  he,  for  want 
of  this,  after  having  furTered   fo  terrible  a  mis- 
fortune, be  deprived  of  the  only  means  left  him 
of  breeding  up   his  family,  and  behimfelf  a  prey 
to  want,  in   his  old  age  ?  Heaven  forbid  that  we 
mould  fuffer  it  !   Now,  papa,  I'll  tell  you  what 
I  have  thought  :  the  legacy  which  my  uncle Jbft 
me,  is,  you  know,    five   thoufand    pounds.     I 
think  this  a  great  mm.     It  is  in  your  hands,  and 
you   may  clifpofe  of  it.       i   furely   may  give  up 
two  hundred  pounds  to  extricate  an  honed  man 
from  fuch  an  embarraffment.     I  (hall   be  rich 
enough  after,  as  you   have  the  goodnefs  to  add, 
every  year,  the  intereft  to  the   principal  of  this 
legacy.     I  entreat,  papa,  that    you  will  not   re- 
fufe  mv  requeft.       It  gives  me  a  thoufand  times 
more  pleafurethan  the  two  hundred  pounds  ever 
can.     Oh  !   if  I    mould   but   preferve   from  in- 
digence an  unh.ippv  man,  and  his  two- children, 
what   a  happinefs  this  will  be   for  me  !   Permit 
me  to  refemble  you  on   this  occaiion,  you  who 
are  fo   beneficent.        Do  not  you  inftrudt.  me  to 
be  fo  ?   if  you  were  here,  1   would  throw  myfelf 

at  your  feet  :   i  would  ardently  fupplicate . 

But 
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"But  there  is  no  occafion  ;  your  wifdom  muft  de- 
cide on  my  requeft.  My  cfuty  is  a  blind  lub- 
iruflion  to  your  will  ;  a  profound  refpeel:  for  your 
virtues, and  the  mod  tender  love  for  your  perfon. 
Vouchfafe,  I  befeech  you,  to  prefent  to  my 
mamma   my   moft   lively   fentinaents  ci*  refpecfe 

-*nd  tendernefs. 


LETTER    XXIII. 

MR.    GRAUDISON    TO    HIS     SON. 


AUGUST    Q. 

YOU  fay,  my  dear  fon,  that  you  have  learn- 
ed of  me  to  be  beneficent-  I  have,  with- 
out doubt,  always  laboured  to  render  your  heart 
fenfible  of  the  misfortunes  of  your  fellow-crea- 
tures. The  love. of  our  brethren,  bf fides  the  hap- 
pinefs  which  it  yields  us,  is,  of  all  things,  what 
renders  us  molt  acceptable  to  the  fupreme  Beins;. 
The  petition  that  you  make  me  is  a  proof  of  the 
generofity  of  your  heart ;  and  fo  laudable  a  re- 
queft deferves  its  recompenfe.  The  fentiments 
by  which  I  fee  you  actuated,  are  to  me  far  more 
valuable  than  two  hundred  pounds.  You  will 
vol.  11.  Z  find 
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find  enclofed,  a  Bank-bill  of  that  fum.  JHy 
then,  and  foften  the  diltrefs  of  the  unhappy  Fal- 
fton  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  enjoy  the  nobleft 
delight  of  a  great  foul.  But  as  for  your  uncle's 
legacy,  that,  neither  5  011  or  1  can  touch,  before 
you  are  of  age.  I  hold  it  as  your  guardian,  not 
as  your  father.  Adieu,  my  dear  fon  ;  receive 
the  embraces  of  ycur  father  and  mother,  who 
love  you  more  than  ever. 


LETTER     XXIV. 

MRS.    GRANDISON    TO    HER    DAUGHTER. 

OH  !  were  I  but  with  you,  my  dear  Emily, 
with  what  tranfport  would  1  prefs  you  to 
my  bofom  !  Yes,  I  approve  entirely  of  your 
having fuccoured  thediftreffed  MifsFalftons  ;  and 
intend,  by  way  of  recompenfe,  to  give  you  a 
frefh  occafion  of  tatting  the  fvveets  of  doing 
good.  You  will  find,  in  my  wardrobe,  a  piece 
of  fluff,  which  I  meant  for  a  gown  for  myfelf  : 
it  will  be  enough  for  both  the  young  ladies  ;  and, 
if  I  judge  right  of  the  heart  of  my  Emily,  fhe 
will  have  more  pleafure  in  this  deftination  of  it, 
than  had  1  made  it  in  her  favour.  Adieu,  my 
dear  child  5  never  torget  the  leffon  which  you 

have 
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haye  given  to  yourfelf  in  your  letter,  never  to  be 
proud  of  the  poffemons  of  this  world,  fince  a 
iingle  night  may  deprive  us  of  them  all  ;  nor 
haughty  to  your  fellow- creatures,  fince  you  may 
fland  in  need  of  their  afliftance  at  the  moment 
when  you  leaft  think  of  it.  Always  keep  in  mind 
the  terrible  event  which  you  have  defcribed  to 
me  ;  and  never  ceafe  to  be  aware  of  the  danger 
of  playing  with  lire,  fince  on  a  fingle  fpark,  our 
ruin,  or  even  our  death,  may  depend* 


LETTER    XXV. 

CHARLES     GRANDISON    TO    HIS   FATHER.     ^ 

AUGUST    10. 

IHaften,  my  dear  father,  to  anfwer  the  kind 
letter  that  you  have  honoured  me  with.  You 
would  have  wept  with  tendernefs,  as  I  did, 
could  you  have  been  witnefs  to  the  teftimonies 
of  gratitude  which  Mr.  Falfton  has  lavifhed  up- 
on me.  Whilft  he  embraced  me,  I  faw  the  big 
tears  fall  down  his  cheeks.  How  fweet  muft 
thefe  tears  have  been  to  him,  iince  I  found  my 
own  fo  delightful  :  but  I  ought  to  give  you  an 
account  of  all  that  I  have  done  ;  here  it  is  :  you 
know  Mr.  Falfton  has  naturally  fome  pride  ;  it 
'  Z  2  would 
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'would  have  been  too  humiliating  in  his  circum- 
ftances  ,  to  receive  an  afliftance  which  might 
have  had  the  air  of  a  charity.  I  prefented  him 
therefore  with  the  Bank-bill,  not  as  a  prefent, 
but  as  lent  to  him,  and  which  he  might  pay  a- 
gain  at  his  own  convenience.  He  would  give  me 
an  acknowledgment,  which  I  received,  but  im- 
mediately tore  it  before  him,  telling  him,  that  his 
word  was  enough,  to  let  him  fee  that  he.  would 
not  be  liable  to  any  further  trouble  on  this  fub- 
jecl.  J  mould  have  liked  it  better,  could  I  have 
flipt  the  note  intp. his  muff- box,  that  he  might 
never  have  known  from  whence  it  came;  but  I 
could  find  no  opportunity. 

Oh !  my  dear  papa,  what  a  delightful  enjoyment 
have  you  given  me!  and  how  do  I  long  to  throw 
myfelf  at  your  feet,  to  thank  you  as  I  ought ! 

Pray  tell  mamma  that  Emily  has  fulfilled  her 
orders.  She  has  deprived  herfelf  of  two  hour's 
amufement  to  put  her  own  hand  to  the  work  : 
and  now,  thanks  to  her  activity,  the  work- women 
have  finifhed  the  twro  gowns  in  a  day  ;  and  Emi- 
ly is  jult  going  to  fend  them.  With  what  im- 
patience do  we  expect  the  moment,  which  will 
bring  back  to  us,  parents,  fo  worthy  of  our  duty 
and  affection. 


PART 
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PART        II. 
LITTLE    GRANDISON. 


LETTER   I. 


WILLIAM  DANVERS  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

AUGUST  12, 

OH  !  my  dear  mamma,  poor  Charles  has  met 
with  a  fad  accident  !  his  leg  is  fcalded  fa 
badly,  that  he  is  not  able  to  walk  :  it  is  all  owin<* 
to  Edward's  aukwardnefs  ;  he  threw  a  tea-kettle 
of  boiling  water  over  him.  Never,  no  never, 
was  feen  fu'ch  patience  and  goodnefs  as  my  friend 
difplayed  on  this  occafion.  Any  one  elfe  would 
have  been  in  a  paffion  wiih  his  brother,  and  have 
loaded  him  with  reproaches  ;  but  Charles,  on  the 
contrary,  only  fought  to  conceal  the  pain  which 
he  felt.  Do  not  afflict  yourfelf,  Edward,  I  be^ 
feech  you,  faid  he,  it  is  not  very  bad  :  but  we 
fooa  perceived  that  he  fuffered  more  than  he  was 
willing  to  confefs,  for  his  leg  became  fo  much 
fwelled,that  we  were  obliged  to  cut  off  his  ltockin^ 
with  a  pair  of  fciflars.  Emily  burft  into  tears! 
Z3  fee 
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fee,  faid  (he,  to  Edward,  what  you  have  done  by 
your  heedleiThefs  ;  you  have,  perhaps,  lamed 
your  brother  for  the  reft  of  his  life.  1  with  this 
misfortune  had  befallen  you,  inftead  of  him.  It 
had  better  have  happened  to  no  one,  faid  Charles, 
interrupting  his  lifter.  But  come,  my  dear  Emi- 
ly, this  is  not  worth  fo  much  concern.  I  (hall 
foonbe  cured  :  Edward  did  not  do  it  by  defign  ; 
it  is  a  misfortune  ;  but  had  it  been  ilill  greater, 
we  muft  have  confoled  ourfelves.  No,  replied 
Emily,  I  cannot  forgive  his  want  of  care  :  look 
at  him  too  ;  he  ftands  there  like  a  poft,  inftead  of 
flying  to  fend  for  a  furgeon.  There  is  no  occaiion 
for  one,  faid  Charles  ;  give  me  only  a  cloth  and 
fome  cold  Water  to  bathe  my  leg,  and  in  a  few 
davs  it  will  be  well.  But,  faid  he,  addrefTmg 
himfelf  to  md  me,  Mr.  Bartlet  will  foon  be 

Ksre  ;  1  beg  you  will  n<:r  tell  him  that  Edward  had 
any   haul   in   this   accident;  and   you,  my  dear 
brother,  ~ive  me  your    hand  ;  your  affliction  is 
more  painful  to  me  than  this  little  burn,  of  which. 
I  now  fcarcely  feel  the  fmart. 

What  a  happm<  fs  it  is  to  be  thus  mafter  of 
one's  felf  !  We  may  well  admire  Charles,  when 
he  can  behave  in  this  manner  :  at  the  fame  time, 
I  fee',  ho  it  is  to  fret  and  be  impatient, 

and  that  >rted   with  anger  will  not 

remove  the  sv  il. 

Put  the  pleafure  which  I  have  in  writing  to 
you,  m  kes  me  forgci  that  Charles  has  intreated 
me  to  keep  him  company.  Adieu,  my  dear  mam- 
ma ;  permit  me  to  leave  you  to  return  to  my 
fr.end.     1  falute  my  little  filler,  and  conjure  her 

by 
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by  onr  friendfhip,  to  take  care  not  to  burn  or 
fcald  herfelf  :  ihe  will  find  her  advantage  in  this 
proof  of  love  which  I  require  of  her. 


LETTER.    II. 

William  danvers  to  his  mother. 

AUGUST   1.4, 

ALAS,  poor  Charles  !  It  is  now  two  days 
fince  his  leg  has  been  extended  on  a  cufht- 
on  :  I  believe  he  fuffers  much,  but  he  perfiits  in 
keeping  it  to  himfelf. 

Emily  aflced  him  yefterday,  if  he  did  not  find 
himfelf  very  fad,  under  his  confinement.  Why 
fhouid  I  make  myfelf  fo,  anfwered  he,  it  would 
only  aggravate  the  pain  that  I  fuffer ;  I  had  much 
rather  amufe  myfelf  with  the  hopes  of  being 
foon  cured  :  befides,  would  it  net  be  a  (name  if 
I  could  not  comfort  myfelf  under  fo  fmall  a  mis- 
fortune as  tliis  ?  I  have  reafon  to  expect  many 
greater  in  the  cor.rfe  of  my  life,  ?.nd  :)  ie  flight 
accidents  will  teach  m.,  in  time,  to  exercife  my 
courage  and  refolution  againft  the  approach  of 
greater*     But  it  is  very  hard  thdagh3  faid  Emily, 

to 
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to  b*  forced  to  naffer  fo  much  for  the  fault  of 
another.  It  is  true,  anfwered  Charles,  I  had  ra- 
ther it  had  been  by  my  own,  for  then  my  brother 
would  not  have  had  To  much  uneaiinefs  about  it. 

Emily.  But  are  you  not  weary  of  fta>  ing  fo 
lon°;  in  your  chamber,  without  daring  to  move  ? 

Charles.  How  can  I  be  wearied,  when  I  have 
the  happinefs  of  receiving  lo  many  affecting 
proofs  of  your  kindnefs  to  me  ? 

Emily.  It  is  your  goodnefs,  my  dear  brother, 
which  makes  you  pay  attention  to  them  :  but 
you  have  narrowly  efcaped  lofing  your  leg  by 
this  accident. 

Charles.  This  ought  to  confole  me  under  it. 
I  have  much  reafon  to  complain,  indeed,  when  [ 
fee  fo  many  people  condemned  to  walk  on  crutch- 
es their  whole  lives  ! 

Emily.  \  really  believe  brother,  you  would 
have  found  out  the  fecret  of  comforting  yourfelf, 
even  if  it  had  been  neceffary  to  cut  your  leg  off. 

Charles.  It  is  needlefs  to  fay  that  I  fhould  have 
been  much  afflicted  at  fiich  a  misfortune,  but  as 
it  could  not  have  happened  to  me  unlefs  by  the' 
will  of  heaven,  I  mould  have  endeavoured  to 
fubmit  my  own  to  that,  in  order  to  have  ob- 
tained (trength,to  fupport  me  under  the  affliction. 

What  do  you  fay,  mamma  ?  to  think  like 
Charles,  is  not  this  the  only  wav  to  combat  rritf- 
fortuue  ?  I  yet  remember  the  fatal  day  on  which 
I  loft  my  father.  You  wept  ;  I  was  inconfolable  ; 
but  our  tears  and  lamentations  could  not  bring 
him  back  to  life.  You  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  faid,  Come,  my  fon,  let  us  pray  to  the  Al-  ' 
mighty,  and  he  will  comfort  us  \  I  foon  faw  that 

you 
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you  became  more  tranquil  ;  and  I  found  alfo  my 
own  heart  relieved  by  prayer.  I  found  this  a 
fure  means  of  alleviating  diftrefs ;  I  will  fubmit 
therefore  to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  whatever 
evils  may  befal  me ;  and  hope  that  I  fhall  bear 
them  with  conftancy,  when  I  reflect  that  it  is 
the  will  of  God  which  inflicts  them  ;  of  that 
God  to  whom  I  fay  daily,  "  thy  will  be  done" 

But  why  do  I  remind  you  of  thefe  fad  events, 
my  dear  mamma  ;  you,  in  whom  1  would  wifb  to 
excite  no  fentiments,  but  thofe  of  joy  ? — If  I 
have  afflicted  you,I  know  but  of  one  remedy  5 
it  is  to  take  my  little  fitter  in  your  arms,  to  ca- 
refs  her,  and  tell  her  of  your  tendernefs  and  of 
mine  for  her  ;  I  am  fure  that  her  fweet  fmiles 
will  give  you  back  to  peace  and  happinefs. 


LETTER     lilt 

WILLIAM    DANVERS    TO   HIS    MOTHERo 

AUGUST  1$, 

MR.  and  Airs.  Grandifon  are  juft  arrived, 
my  dear  mamma  :  we  are  all  overjoyed  5 
even  the  very  fervants  are  tranfpcrted  with  plea- 
sure.    Is  not  this  a  good  fign,  when  domeftics 

rejoice 
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rejoice  at  the  return  of  their  matters  ?  When  I 
grow  up,  I  am  determined,  I  will  be  as  humane 
as  Mr.  Grandilbn,  fince  there  is  fo  much  plea* 
fure  in  making  one  s  felt  beloved.  But  I  mud 
return  to  my  friend  Charles.  Mr.  Bartlet  afked 
usthis  morning  after  breakfaft  if  we  would  take  a 
turn  in  the  park;  tho*  Charles  rinds  himfelf  much 
recovered  at  prefent,he  begged  to  be  excufed  being 
of  the  party.  My  burn  is  not  entirely  cured, 
faid  he  i  and  I  wim  that  my  papa  and  mamma, 
at  their  return,  fhould  not  perceive  that  any  thing 
.ails  me.  If  I  fhould  walk  now,  perhaps  my  leg 
may  fuffer  from  the  fatigue,  and  my^  parents 
will  not  fail  to  obferve  it.  This  will  afflict  them, 
and  I  would  rather  deprive  myfelf  of  the  pleafure 
of  a  walk  than  caufe  them  the  Jeaft  uneafinefs. 
You  are  in  the  right,  faid  Mr.  Bartlet,  and  I  ap- 
prove this  foreflght ;  it  does  honour  to  your  heart. 
Charles  remained  in  his  chamber,  and  Edward, 
Emily  and  1  walked  till  noon. 

At  our  return  we  found  Charles  waiting  for 
us  in  the  parlour  below  :  we  were  a  little  furpri- 
zed  at  this,  as  he  had  told  us  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend quitting  his  chamber.  He  had  fuffered 
fome  pain  by  coming  down  itairs,  but  the  plea- 
fure of  meeting  his  papa  and  mamma  fomething 
the  fooner  by  it,  was,  faid  he,  well  worth  that.  He 
had  ordered  the  dinner  earlier,  that  we  might  be 
more  at  liberty  to  receive  them.  With  what 
alacrity  did  he  fly  down  the  fteps,  when  he  heard 
their  carriage  enter  the  court-yard  !  With  what 
joy  did  he  throw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  his 
father  and  mother  !  Scarcely  could  he  force  him- 
felf 
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felf  from  them,  to  give  place  to  us.  You  would 
have  been  aftonifhed,  had  you  feen  with  what 
grace  he  gave  his  hand  to  his  mother,  to  conduct 
her  into  the  parlour  :  it  put  me  in  mind,  my  dear 
mother,  of  the  joy  that  i  (hall  feel  when  I  return 
to  you  :  it  will  be  as  lively  as  that  of  my  friend 
Ch'arles,!  promife  vou.  But  1  muft  recount  to  you 
a  converfation  which  has  juft  patted  between  him 
and  his  brother  :  you  will  judge  whether  it  be  to 
his  honour,  or  not,  without  my  anticipating. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grandifon  were  retired  to  their 
apartments  to  put  off  their  riding-drefles,  whilft 
Edward,  Charles,  and  Emily,  and  1,  remained  in 
the  parlour.  Charles  had  defired  his  filter  to 
play  us  a  piece  on  her  harpficord,  Emily  had 
readily  complied,  but  fcarcely  had  (he  begun 
when  we  were  interrupted,  by  the  fall  of  a  piece 
of  china,  which  was  broken  into  a  thoufand 
pieces. 

Edward,  Oh,  there  is  a  piece  of  china  broken, 
I  hear  i  What  clumfy  blockheads  thole  fervants 
are  ! 

Charles.  Do  not  accufe  them  fo  hamly,  bro- 
ther ;  we  do  not  know  yet  whether  the  accident 
has  happened  through  their  fault. 

Edvjard.  I  know  that  the  china  is  all  to  pieces  ; 
thefe  gentry  ufe  the  furniture  as  if  it  coft  no- 
thing. 

Charles,  I  will  go  and  fee ;  perhaps  there  is 
no  great  inifchief  done. 

Edward.  I'll  lay  a  wager  now,  Emily,  that  he 
will  find  out  fome  excufe  for  the  culprit. 

Emily 
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Emily.  He  will  do  very  well  thep,  brother  : 
when  you  commit  a  fault,  are  not  you  very  glad 
to  have  a  friend  to  fpeak  for  you  ?  How  many 
punifhments  has  Charles  faved  us  both  r  Do 
put  yourielf  in  the  place  of  the  poor  fervant. 

Edward.  You  will  .fee  prefently  :  Charles 
will  uphold  him,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Emily.  Charles  never  tells  a  falihood  ;  he 
knows  how  to  manage  the  bufinefs  without 
that. 

Edward.  Here  he  comes  ;  one  would  think, 
to  look  at  him,  that  he  had  done  the  mifchief 
himfelf. 

Emily.     That  (hews  a  good  heart. 

Edward,  (to  Charles.)  Well,  what  is  it?  Was 
I  wrong  when  I  faid  the  china  was  broken  ? 

Charles,  1  never  laid  you  were  ;  it  is  a  chi- 
na plate. 

Edward.     You  fpeak  as  if  that  was  nothing. 

Charles.  Had  the  mifchief  been  greater,  wc 
ought  to  excufe  it. 

Edward*  If  I  were  in  mamma's  place,  I 
would  make  the  fellow  pay  for  his  aukwardnefs. 

Charles.  That  would  be  a  little  hard  upon  a 
poor  fervant,  who  has  nothing  but  his  wages  to 
depend  upon. 

Edward.  It  would  teach  him  to  be  more 
careful  in  future. 

Charles.  But,  Edward,  were  you  never  fo 
unhandy  as  to  have  an  accident  yourfelf,  and  are 
you  fure  that  you  never  will  ? 

Emily.  If  it  be  but  to  fpill  fome  boiling  wa- 
ter over  one's  legs. 

Edward, 
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Edward,. (to  Emily.)  Why  do  you  meddle  in 
"*vhat  does  not  belong  to  you  ?  (to  Charles.)  if 
ever  I  do  break  any  tiling,  it  is  our  own  at  Jeaft. 

Charles,  I  afk  your  pardon,  my  dear  Edward  j 
the  goods  of  our  parents  are  not  our's  :  we  poiV 
fefs  nothing  of  our  own,  yet. 

Edward.  If  ever  you  fhould  become  a  maf- 
ter,  I  fee,  your  fervants  may  break  juft  what 
they  pleafe. 

Charles.  What  they  pleafe,  do  you  fay  ?  I 
believe  there  never  were  fervants  who  broke  any 
thing  by  way  of  amufement  :  it  is  always  by 
accident,  and  in  that  cafe,  they  ought  to  meet 
with  allowance. 

Edward.  This  is  wondrous.good,  no  doubt  j 
and  a  negligent  fervant  will  never  do  wrong  in 
your  houfe. 

Charles.  I  hope  not.  I  will  take  care  not  to 
take  negligent  people  into  my  fervice  ;  therefore, 
if  one  of  them  fhouid  break  a  thins  by  accident, 
I  will  pardon  him,  as  I  may  do  the  fame  my- 
Telf. 

Edward.  But  I  think  my  papa  and  mamma 
ought  to  be  informed  when  their  things  are  bro- 
ken. 

Charles.  It  is  my  defign  to  tell  them  of  if, 
but  at  the  fame  time  I  mean  to  intercede  for  the 
culprit. 

Edward.  Who  is  it  ?  is  it  John ;  is  it  Ar- 
thur ? 

Charles.  Neither  of  them  :  fuppofe  I  fhould 
tell  you  that  it  is  yourfelf,  brother  ? 

Edward.  I  ?  this  is  very  extraordinary  in- 
deed. 

vol.   11.  A  a  Charles. 
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Charks.  When  you  went  to  walk  this  morn- 
ing, did  not  you  give  your  dog  his  meat  in  a  chi- 
na plate  ;  and  did  not  you  put  that  plate  on  a 
wooden  bench  in  the  out-houfe  ? 

Edward.     This  is  true  j  but  what  then  ? 

Charles.  The  fervant  went  for  this  bench 
without  a  light,  and  in  taking  it  up,  he  threw 
down  the  plate  which  was  on  it. 

Edward.  Well,  is  that  my  fault  ?  What  bu- 
finefs  had  he  to  go  rummaging  in  the  dark  ? 

Emily.  It  is  no  more  tharMie  does  every  day. 
Come,  brother,  own  that  you  are  thecaufe  of  all 
the  mifchief.  The  plate  was  not  in  its  right 
pace  :  and  how. was  the  fervant  to  guefs  that  it 
"was  on  the  bench  ? 

Edward.  You  are  always  talking  Mifs,  when 
it  does  not  concern  you.  But  harkye,  Charles, 
papa  and  mamma  know  nothing  of  all  this,  and 
they  will  not  think  of  enquiring  after  this  china 
plate. 

Charks.  How,  Edward  !  juft  now  you  were 
quite  eager  to  inform  our  parents  of  thb  acci- 
dent, and  now  you  wifh  to  conceal  it  from 
thorn,  only  becaufe  you  were  the  occafion  of  it 
yourfelf.  Is  this  juit  ?  You  will  eafily  obtain 
your  pardon  ;  the  cafe  is  a  very  excufeable  one. 
But  let  it  teach  you  not  to  be  fo  fevere  on  a  fer- 
vant for  an  inadvertency,  when  we  are  fo  often 
liable  to  the  fame  ourfelves. 

Charles  had  fcarcely  faid  this,  when  Mr.  and 

Mrs.    Grandifon    came  down.     He  related  the 

adventure  of  the  china-plate  with  fo  much  wit 

anl  sddrefs,  and  gave  fuch  a  turn  to  the  whole 

Hind  more  to  laugh  at  than  to 

he. 
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be  difpleafed  with  ;  and  as  for  Edward,  he  was 
delighted  to  be  fo  well  rid  of  the  bufinefs.  Oh  ! 
mamma,  what  a  happinefs  it  is  to  have  a  brother 
like  my  friend  !  I  hope  I  (hall  alfo  have  as  good 
an  advocate  in  ray  little  lifter,  if  ever  I  (lioukl 
need  her  eloquence  on  a  like  occafion. 


LETTER     IV. 

WILLIAM    DANVERS    TO    HIS    MOTHER. 

AUGUST  22. 

I  HAVE  nothing  new  to  tell  you  of  to-day, 
my  dear  mamma,  but  I  expect,  that  to-mor- 
row will  afford  many  interesting  things  to  enter- 
tain you  with  :  it  is  the  birth-day  of  Charles. 
Edward  tells  me,  that  we  are  to  be  entertained 
like  kings,  becaufe  it  is  his  brother's  cuilom  to 
give  a  treat  to  all  the  young  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood on  that  day.  Emily,  on  the  contra- 
ry, fays,  that  he  will  invite  no  one  this  year  ;  and 
that  he  has  already  formed  the  refolution  of  em- 
ploying the  money  which  his  father  will  give 
him,  in  buying  books  of  inftruclion  and  enter- 
tainment. I,  for  my  part,  wilh  he  may  do  tins 
laft :  for  the  company  will  leave  us  when  the 
A  a  2  day 
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day  concludes,  but  the  books  will  always  remai» 
with  us. 

I  think  I  do  not  betray  his  confidence,  when 
I  tell  you  that  he  has  privately  trained  up  a  pret- 
ty ftarling,  which'  he  intends  as  a  prefent  to  his 
filler,  until  (lie  receives  one  which  her  aunt  is  to 
fend  her.  He  has  accuftomed  it  already  to  eat 
out  of  his  hand,  and  to  fly  out  of  its  cage.  Emi- 
ly does  not  expert  this  prefent,  and  file  will  be 
furprized  when  fhe-  receives  it.  The  bird  be- 
gins already  to  repeat  her  name  very  prettily.  I 
will  aifo  train  up  one  which  fhall  continually 
repeat  to  me  your's  and  my  fitter's  :  not  that  I 
have  occafion  for  this  to  make  me  think  of  you, 
for  happy  as  I  am  here,  this  is  the  chief  pleafure 
that  1  enjoy  whilft  fo  far  removed  from  thoft 
whom  I  love  the  ben;  in  the  world. 


LETTER      V, 

WILLIAM    DANVERS    TO    HIS    MOTHER* 

OH  !  my  dear  mamma^  how  delighted  you 
will  be  with  my  friend  !  He  has  not  gi- 
ven an  entertainment  to  his  young  neighbours 
with  the  money  which  he  received  from  his  fa- 
ther, i  neither  has   he   employed  it  in  buying 

books  ; 
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books  :  he  has  made  a  very  different  ufe  of  it. 
But  in  the  firfl  place,  I  muft  relate  to  you  a  con- 
verfation  which  he  had  with  his  father. 

We  rofe  this  morning  very  early  :  our  cultom 
is,  to  read  every  day  one  or  two  chapters  from 
the  Old  Teftament,  before  we  come  down  to 
breakfaft.  Mr.  Grandifon  came  into  the  room 
in  the  midft  of  our  lecture  :  Charles  immedi- 
ately rofe  to  falute  his  father. 

Charles.  Good-morning  to  you,  my  dear  pa- 
pa ;  I  hope  you  have  refted  well  laft  night. 

Mr.  Grandifon.  Very  well,  my  dear  ;  and 
you  alfo  appear  to  have  done  fo  too  :  but  pray 
go  on,  I  will  not  interrupt  your  reading. 

Charles.  I  mould  fear,  papa,  that  it  would 
not  be  decent  to  read  before  you,  when  you  do 
me  the  honour  of  a  vifit. 

Mr.  Grandifon.  Your  duty  muft  flrft  be  at- 
tended to,    I   fhall   have  a  pleafure   in    hearing 

Charles.     I  am  ready  to  obey  you. 

After  placing  an  armed  chair  for  his  father* 
he  refumed  his  book,  and  read  with  a  diftinct 
voice.  When  he  had  done,  Mr.  Grandifon  ex- 
preiTcd  much  fatisfaclion  in  his  manner  of  read- 
ing :  it  is  a  talent,  added  he,  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  acquire  than  is  commonly  imagined. 
The  generality  of  readers  pronounce  their  words 
either  with  a  muffle  or  a  whine,  without  attend- 
ing to  the  fenfe  of  what  they  read,  which  is  ex- 
tremely tirefome  to  their  hearers.  One  ought 
particularly  to  read  hiftory  in  a  natural  and  un- 
affected tone,  as  if  the  recital  were  made  by 
A  a  3  CMe^ 
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one's  felf.  But  this  is  your  birth-day,  and  I  am 
come  up  to  pay  my  compliments  to  you. 

Charles.  Thank  you,  papa,  permit  me  to  em- 
brace you,  and  to  ex  pre  fs  my  gratitude  to  you  : 
this  day  recalls  to  my  remembrance  all  that  I 
owe  to  your  tender  cares,  and  to  thofe  of  my 
dear  mamma. 

Mr.  Grandifon.  They  are  already  recompen- 
sed by  your  good  behaviour.  Continue,  my 
dear  fon,  to  fulfil  all  your  duties,  and  may  hea- 
ven complete  thofe  bleflings  already  vouchfafecr 
to  us,  by  permitting  us  to  be  witnefles  of  thy 
felicity. 

Charles.  I  will  labour  with  redoubled  ardour 
to  render  mvfelf  worthy  of  this  wifh.  Vouch- 
fafe  to  honour  me  with  your  wife  precepts,  and 
I  will,  on  my  part,  endeavour  to  profit  by  them. 
But  father,  before  I  enter  on  a  new  year  of  my 
life,  I  ought  to  afk  your  pardon  for  all  the  faults 
which  I  have  committed  in  thofe  preceding  it. 

Mr.  Grandifon.  I  do  not  recollect  that  you 
have  ever  given  me  any  caufe  of  complaint  ;  and 
J  give  you  this  teftimony  of  my  approbation,  not 
to  make  you  proud,  but  to  encourage  you  in  do- 
ing well.  But  come,  this  is  a  day  of  happinefs^ 
and  it  (hall  be  fpent  joyfully.  I  give  you  what 
you  will  rind  in  this  paper  to  make  ufeof,  if  you 
chufe,  in  entertaining  your  young  friends.  It  is 
already  near  nine  o'clock  ;  finifh  drefling,  and 
come  down  with  William  :  your  mother  waits 
for  us.  Farewcl  :  I  will  go  forward,  and  teli 
her  that  you  are  coming. 

Oh!  mamma,  what  a  heartfelt  fatisfac~tion  there 
is  in  thus  rendering  one's  felf  worthy  the  affec- 
tion 
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tions  of  a  good  father.  How  delighted  did  Mr, 
Grandifon  appear  to  be  with  his  fon,  whilft  tears 
of  joy  and  tendernefs  filled  his  eyes  !  On  the 
other  hand,  how  much  muft  good  parents  faffer 
whofe  children  are  unworthy  of  this  love  !  Oh  ! 
I  will  always  follow  the  example  of  my  friend, 
whom  God  himfelf  muft  love.  How  many 
things  have  I  to  fay  to  you,  if  my  letter  were 
not  already  too  long  ;  but  you  mall  lofe. nothing 
by  it :  I  will  keep  them  all  for  another,  which  I 
will  begin  to-morrow  morning,  as  foon  as  {.rife. 
How  much  do  I  wilh  to  be  with  you,  to  exprefs 
my  duty  and  affection  to  you  as  I  ought.  My 
letters,  I  always  fear,  are  insufficient  for  that 
purpofe.  Oh  !  if  my  little  filler  could  but  fay 
this  for  me,  me  wha  has  the  happinefs  to  em- 
brace you  !  My  deareft  mamma,  think  that  I  am 
careffing  you  whenever  (lie  is.  We  will  have 
but  one  heart  between  us5  which  fhall,  be  filled 
?;Lth  love  for  you. 


LETTER 
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LETTER      VI. 

WILLIAM  DANVERS    TO  HIS   MOTHER. 

AUGUST  25. 

1  BEGIN  this  letter,  my  dear  mamma,  where 
I  left  off  yefterday. 
Before   we   went  clown  to  breakfaft,  Charles 
opened  the  paper    which   his  father  had  given 
him.     He  found  four  guineas  in  it  :  he  had  ne- 
ver before  feen  fo  much  money  at  once.      After 
confidering  over  it   a   little,  he  turned  to  me  : 
William,  laid  he,  I  mould  like  to  know    your 
opinion  :  there  are  few   young  people   in  our 
neighbourhood,  whofe  fociety  will  give  us  much 
pleafure  -,  they  are  for  the  moil  part  fo  fond  of 
noife  and  racket,  that  their  company  is  infupport- 
able.     Young  Friendly,   is  the  only  one  whofe 
character  is  at  al!  fuited  to  mine  ;  and  he  has  been 
gone  thefe  three  days  to  London   with  his  mo- 
ther.    What  do  you  advife  me  to  do  with  this 
money  ?  W7ere  I  in  your  place,  laid  I,   I  would 
keep  it,  in  order  to  purchafe  fomething  ufeful  : 
three  or  four  hours  of  playing  and  dancing  will 
foon  pafs  away,  but  fome  books  or  prints 
be  a  daily  amufement  to  us,     But  will  not  ycu 

.be 
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be  difappointed,  faid  he,  if  we  fpend  this  even- 
ing in  our  ordinary  way  without  company  ?  No5 
furely,  anfwered  I,  1  am  happy  enough  in  your 
fociety.  If  that  be  the  cafe,  faid  he,  taking  me 
by  the  hand,  i  may  follow  my  firft.  ide^.  By 
this  time  we  were  at  the  entrance  of  the  par- 
lour. Mrs.  Grandifon  embraced  her  fen  with 
tendernefs,  and  gave  him  her  bleffing.  After 
breakfarl  we  remained  alone  with  Mr.  Grandi- 
fon. Charles  took  his  father  by  the  hand,  and 
faid  to  him,  may  I  afk  you  one  queftion,  papa  ? 

Mr.  Grandifon.     What  is  it,  my  dear  ? 

Charles.  Do  you  judge  it  abfolutely  necefTary 
that  I  fhould  give  an  entertainment  to  my  young 
neighbours  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Grandifon.  This  does  not  depend  on 
me. 

Charles.  Then  I  may  do  what  I  pleafe  with 
the  money  which  you  had  the  goodnefs  to  give 
me  ? 

Mr.  Grandifon.     Certainly,  my  child. 

Charles.  Then  I  know  how  I  will  celebrate 
my  birth-day. 

Mr.  Grandifon*  Will  you  let  me  into  the  fe- 
cret  ? 

Charles.  I  wifh  for  nothing  more,  papa  ;  ne- 
verthelefs,  I  am  a  little  afraid  that  you  will  not 
approve  of  my  project. 

Mr.  Grandifon.  Why  not,  my  dear  ?  you 
may  fafely  fpeak.  I  never  yet  knew  you  make 
an  ill  ufe  of  your  money.  You  are  at  liberty  to 
difpofe  of  it  now  as  you  like  befi  :  I  approve  be- 
forehand of  whatever  you  may  do.  Let  us  fee 
what  yott  wifh  to  buy  ? 

Charles* 
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Charles.  Pardon  me,  papa  ;  I  want  nothing  r 
thanks  to  your  goodnefs,  1  have  all  things  in 
abundance  ;  i  only/wiih  shat  others  may  rejoice 
on  my  birth-day.  liut  do  you  know  whom  I 
have  choferi  to  celebrate  it  ?  it  hey  are  the  poor  of 
our  neighbourhood.  I  Have  procured  a  lift  of 
all  the  honeir.  and  ncceffitous  families  around  us. 
How  much  will  thefe  pour  people  be  rejoiced  at 
the  little  feaft  which  J  ihall  prepare  for  them  ! 
The  fons  of  our  rich  neighbours  whom  I  might 
have  invited,  enjoy  fuperf.uities  every  day  as  I 
do  ;  but  thofe,  whom  i  mean  to  resale  to-day, 
often  want  a  model  of  b\\  w  joyful  they 

will  be  over  the  feaft  which  I  (hall  give  them  ! 
and  I  fhall  have  more  pleafure  in  their  enjoy- 
ment, than  I  (hould  have  had  in  all  the  diverfi- 
ons  that  I  might  have  taken  with  my  compani- 
ons. ..  But  this  is  only  on  condition  that  you  are 
not  difpleafed  with  it,  papa. 

Mr.  Grand'ijon.  And  did  you  think,  my  dear 
fon^  that  [  could  be  difpleafed  ac  This.  No,  no, 
I  approve  entirely  this  generous  defign.  Your 
fourteenth  year  fo  well  be^un,  cannot  fail  to 
bring  with  it  days  of  happinefs.  The  good- 
nefs of  your  heart  will  have  its  rc:ompenfe. 

Charles.  My  dear  papa,  1  only  do  my  duty. 
How  many  favours  have  I  received  from  heaven 
during  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  year!  Ought 
I  not  to  render  fome  of  them  back  to  my  fel- 
low-creatures ? 

Mr.  Graridifc  Embrace  me,  my  child,  and 
harten  to  ace  plifh  your  laudable  defign.  You 
may  give  v  m  or  srs  i  th  :  fervants,  and  I  will 
take  care  that  tl    ,  (h  *..  be  obeyed. 

What 
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What  do  you  fay  to  all  this,  my  dear  mam- 
;ma  ?  Oh!  if  I  were  but  as  rich  as  Mr.  Grandi- 
fon,  I  would  give  you  all,  mamma,  you  and  my 
little  fitter.  Might  I,  in  that  cafe,  afk  you  for  9, 
fmall  part  to  enable  me  to  be  as  beneficent  as  my 
friend  Charles  r 


LETTER     VII. 

WILLIAM    DANVERS     TO    HIS    MOTHER. 

AUGUST  27. 

YESTERDAY,  my  dear  mamma,  Charles 
gave  his  entertainment  to  the  poor  people 
of  the  parim.  Thev  were  feafted  with  plenty 
of  «roaft  beef,  plumb-pudding,  and  the  vegetables 
Ci  the  feafon.  I  never  had  more  pleafure  than 
in  feeing  thefe  good  people  regale  themfelves. 
Joy  and  gratitude  were  painted  on  their  coun- 
tenances. They  drank  our  healths  in  fome  ex- 
cellent beer,  repeating  at  every  draught,  Long 
Tife  and  happinefs  to  Charles  Grandifon  !  The 
eyes  of  Charles  were  frequently  filled  with  tears. 
During  dinner-time,  he  took,  notice  of  a  poor 
man,  almoft  blind  with  age,  who,  he  fancied,  was 
not  fufriciently  attended  to  by  the  reft :  he  called 

to 
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to  a  young  one,  who  fat  next  him,  faying,  take 
care  of  that  good  man  ;  he  is  one  of  my  princi- 
pal guefts  ;  I  want  to  fee  him  eat  with  a  good 
appetite.  Father,  faid  he,  you  deferve  the  iirft 
place  in  my  feftival.  The  young  ones  ought 
to  honour  your  old  age,  that  they  themfdves 
may  be  honoured  in  their  turn,  when  they  be- 
come old. 

When  the  repaft  was  ended,  Charles  divided 
the  remainder  of  his  money  among  his  guefts. 
Yes,  mamma,  he  gave  them  all  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  father.  You  will  readily  ima- 
gine what  bleflings  they  beftowed  upon  him. 
He  was  fo  moved  with  tendernefs,  that  he  could 
not  contain  himfelf.  He  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  we  went  orf  together,  without  being  able  ei- 
ther of  us  to  fpeak  a  word,  it  was  not  till  we 
had  entered  the  houfe,  that  he  faid  to  me,  Well, 
my  dear  triend,  can  there  be  a  greater  pleafure 
than  in  comforting  the  unfortunate  ?  Oh,  no, 
anfwered  1,  throwing  my  arms  round  his  neck, 
you  could  not  have  given  me  a  more  delightful 
entertainment.  1  felt  myfelf  as  much  affected 
as  my  friend.  Alas!  thought  I,  how  much  are 
the  poor  to  be  pitied  !  They  qften  want  the  rirft 
neceilaries  of  life,  whi'ft  we  are  feated  every  day 
at  tables,  covered  with  delicacies,  where  our  only 
trouble  is  how  to  chufe  the  mod  delicious.  I 
ihall,  from  this  day,  be  the  more  grateful  to  Hea- 
ven, from  whom  we  receive  thefe  favours,  as 
well  as  more  companionate  to  thofe  who  fuffer 
for  the  want  of  them.  Yes,  my  greareft  plea- 
fure fhall  be,to  give  them  comfort,  by  following 
the  example  of  my  friend  Charles. 

After 
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After  dinner,  we  went  to  take  a  walk.  We 
expe&ed  to  pafs  the  evening  among  ourfelves,  in 
our  ordinary  amufements  ;  but  what  was  our 
furprize,  when,  on  returning  to  the  houfe,  we 
found  there  a  large  company  !  Mr.  Grandifon 
had  invited  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  their  children,  to  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  Ills  fori.  We  had  a  pretty  concert  ;  and 
after,  it,  a  ball.  Charles  and  his  fifter  did  won- 
ders. How  much  I  wifhed  that  1  could  firig 
and  play  as  they  did  ;  but  .you  know,  mamma,  it 
is  not  my  fault  that  I  cannot.  You  were  not 
able  to  give  me  the  advantage  of  mailers.  At 
prefent,  I  partake  of  that  benefit,with  my  friends  ; 
iind  I  hope  to  profit  fo  much  by  it,  as  to  be  able 
one  day  to  equal  them. 

I  am  obliged  to  break  off  here,  my  dear  mam- 
ma, being  juft  called  upon  to  partake  of  a  little 
tour  into  the  country,  i  expeel  a  great  deal  of 
pleafure  from  this  tour,  which  I  will  not  fail  to 
give  you  an  account  of  in  my  next :  but  I  forgot 
to  tell  you,  that  Charles  made  his  prefent  yeirerday 
to  his  fifter^  of  the  little  darling,  in  return  for  a 
pocket-book  which  (he  had  prefented  him  with. 
Emily  is  already  quite  fond  of  her  bird.  I  ne- 
ver faw  fo  diverting  an  animal;  1  wifh  my  fif- 
ter could  fee  ail  the  care  that  'Emily  takes  of  it  ; 
but  I  wifh,  yet  more,  to  be  with  her,  for  then  I 
mould  alfo  be  with  you,  my  dear  mamma. 

vol.  11.  Bb  LETTER 
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LETTER    VIII. 

WILLIAM  DAN  VERS  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

AUGUST  27. 

W£  had  not  fo  much  plcafure  yefterday  as 
we  expected,  fry  dear  mamiDa.  The 
weather  was  very  tine  at  our  fetting  out  j  but  a 
violent  fhower  of  rain  coming  on,  obliged  us  to 
take  fhejter,  in  a  very  indifferent  little  inn,  whilft 
the  ftorm  lafted.  Edward  crumbled,  and  put 
himfelf  out  of  humour.  Emily  was  vexed  : 
and,  as  for  me,  I  mull  eonfefs  to  you,  I  was  not 
yery  well  pleafed.  Charles,  who  is  always  maf- 
ter  of  himfelf,  was  the  only  one  of  us,  whom 
this  little  accident  did  not  difconcert,  as  you  will 
perceive  by  the  following  dialogue. 

Edward.  How  unlucky,  it  is,  that  this  rain  is 
come  ;  all  our  pleafure  is  at  an  end  now. 

Charles.  Perhaps  not  :  we  will  have  our  tea 
here,  and  by  that  time  the  rain  may  ceafe.  If 
it  fhould  not,  we  can  eafdy  fend  for  the  coach, 
that  my  filter  may  not  be  obliged  to  walk 
through  the  wet. 

Emily.  I  thank  you,  brother,  but  I  would  much 
rather  it  were  dry. 

Charles.  I  do  not  doubt  it  ;  a  walk  would 
have  been  more  agreeable  to  you.  But  our  gar- 
dener 
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dener  was  wifhing  for  rain  this  morning,  becaufe 
the  plants  and  trees  have  need  of  it.  Now, 
whole  wifhes  do  you  think  ought  to  prevail,  his 
or  your's  ? 

Edward,  {with  a  contemptuous  Jmile. )  Oh,  thofe 
of  the  gardener,  no  doubt. 

Charles.  Why,  truly,  I  think  fo  too  ;  for 
without  rain,  the  trees  muft  fuffer  much  from 
the  drought  ;  and  would  you  not  be  very  forry 
if- we  mould  have  no  fruit  ?  And  what  will  be- 
come of  the  poor,  mould  the  heat  deftroy  the 
corn,  and  if  a  bad  harvefl  fhould  raife  the  price 
of  bread? 

Emily.     Oh  !  they  will  be  fadly  to  be  pitied, 

Charles.  Let  us  rejoice  then  at  the  rain,  which 
may  prevent  thefe  evils.  Betides,  if  it  deprives 
us  of  the  pleafures  of  our  walk,  it  will  afford  us 
others  in  return  :  we  (hall  behold  the  verdure 
more  frefh  and  brilliant,  and  the  flowers  in  our 
parterre  will  bloom  with  redoubled  luilre. 

Emily,  Enough,  brother  j  you  have  convin- 
ced me.  I  am  no  longer  angry  at  the  rain.  Let 
it  fall  if  it  will,  I  (hall  find  no  fault. 

Edward.  One  day  longer  would  have  made 
no  great  difference  :  it  would  have  been  better 
for  us,  if  it  had  not  fallen  before  to-night,  or  to- 
morrow, and  then  we  might  have  had  our  walk 
to-day. 

Charles,  But  thofe  who  happen  to  be  obliged 
to  travel  either  to-night  or  to-morrow,  had  ra- 
ther it  fhould  fall  now.  Would  you  have  the 
weather  governed  according  to  your  fancy  ? 

B  b  2  Emily* 
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Emily.     Charles  is  in  the  right ;  the  defires  of " 
different    people   are    fo   contradictory    to   each 
other,  that  it  is  impoffible  all  the  world  mould 
be  pie  a  fed. 

Charles.  Believe  me,  we  fhould  be  very  un- 
happy if  all  our  prayers  were  granted  us  :  but 
to  return  to  the  weather.  What  a  fmalj  matter 
i\  is,  that  we  (hould  be  deprived  of  our  pleafures 
for  one  day,  in  comparifon  to  the  good  which> 
this  rain  will  produce  to  others,  as  well  as  to  - 
ourfelves. 

Emily.  But  look  at  the  poor  birds  j  I  cannot 
help  pitying  them. 

Cbarks.  They  know  where  to  feek  (belter 
when  the  rain  incommodes  them  :  befides,  as 
my  papa  fays,  there  is  a  kind  of  oil  in  their  fea- 
thers which  repels  the  wet. 

Emily,  I  am  glad  of  that  :  it  feems  to  me, 
that  every  thing  around  us  is  very  wifely  order- 
ed. 

'['he  rain  now  became  more  violent  ;  how- 
ever, Mrs.  Grandifon  did  not  forget  us  ;  the 
carriage  was  lent,  and  we  were  loon  conducted 
back  to  the  houfe.  Emily  amufed  herfelf  with 
her  flarling.  Charles  and  I  made  a  party  at 
(huttle-ceck,  to  fupply  the  exercife  of  a  walk. 
As  for  Edward,  he  remained  in  the  dumps,  and 
could  find  out  no  way  of  confoling  hirnfelf,  but 
by  teazing  his  do^.  I  have  learned  a  guod  \e[^ 
fon  from  him  to-day,  for  I  fee,  when  we  Cuf\\r 
our  humours  to  get  the  better  of  us,  on  every  lit- 
tle difappointment,  we  are  fure  to  be  very  often 
unhappy.  Well  then,  1  will  do  my  beft,  to  ac~ 
oemmod-ite  myfelf  to  every  mifchance,  that  may 

befai. 
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befal  me.  There  is  one,  however,  to  which  I 
cannot  be  infenfible  ;  it  is  that  of  being  Separa- 
ted from  you  and  my  little "fifter.  I  ftretoh  forth 
my  arms,  to  embrace  you  ;  without  the  power  ot 
doing  it.  A  thoufand  times  in  the  day,  1  fancy 
that  you  are  doing  the  fame  by  me  ;  but,  alas  ! 
we  can  only  draw  near  to  each  other  by  our  fen- 
timents.  13ut  what  then,  are  not  they  Fuificiettt- 
\y  lively  and  tender  to  re -unite  us  £ 


LETTER     IX. 

WILLIAM    DANTSF.3    TO    HIS'  MOTKF^, 

AUGUST   29, 

I  MUST  relate  to  you,  my  dear  mamma,  a 
droll  adventure  that  befel  us  laft  night. 
We  had  fcarcely  been  half  an  hour  in  bed, 
when  we  heard  a  great  noife.  What  is  it,  faid 
I,  to  my  friend?  I  blow  not,  anfwered  he.  Per- 
haps, faid  I,  fome  thieves  may  have  broken  into 
the  houfe.  At  this  inftant,  we  heard  Edward  cry 
out  violently.  Charles  immediately  leaped  out 
of  bed,  haftily  threw  fomething  over  him,  2nd 
fcizing  his  fword,  Follow  me,  William,  faid  he^ 
it  is  in  Edward's  chamber.  I  lighted  a  candle 
B  b  3  at 
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at  our  lamp,  and  we  went  up  into  his  brother'.: 
room,  to  fee  what  was  the  matter.  Charles  did 
not  dlfeover  the  leaft  fign  of  fear  ;  bu:  to  con- 
Ms  the  truth  to  you,  1  trembled  all  over.  On 
entering  the  room,  we  faw  Edward  lying  on  the 
ground  under  a  table,  which  had  fallen  on  him, 
vyith  all  his  books  and  papers.  After  having  af- 
filed in  railing  him  up,  Charles  faid,  What  is 
the  matter,  brother  r  what  has.  happened  to 
you  ? 

Edward,     I  do  not  know  ;   but  I  have  been 
terribly  frightened. 

Charles,     But  by  what  accident  came  you  on 
the  ground  1 

Edward,     I  will  tell  you  :  but  let  me  recover 
myfelf  a  little. 

iVdliam.    Have  you  feen  any  one  ?  Are  there 
iLieves  in  the  houfe  ? 

Edivard.     No,  I  believe  not  j,  but  I  don't  yet 
fcaow  what  it  is. 

Charles*      Then  why  did  you  cry  out  fo  ? 
Edward.     You  would  have  done   the  fame> 
had  5  ou  been   in.  my  place.     I  don't  know  \  I 
fell  out  of  the  bed.     It  was  a  ghoir,   I  am  fare,, 
that  dragged  me  away. 

Charles     Did  you  think  fo,  Edward  ? 
Edward.     It  was  a  ghoit,    t   tell   you;    I   am. 
fare  of  it. 

Charles,  Indeed,  Edward,  I  thought  fome 
dreadful  accident  had  befallen  you  ;  but  Lfee  it 
is  now-only  fomething  to  laugh  at.  But  you  look 
quite  feared;  and  William  too  is  all  in  a  flutter. 
I  Will  go  and  fetch  you  fome  hartihorn  :  you_ 
ke  a  few  drops. 

Edward, 
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E  hoard.  But  don't  go  down  alone  ;  call  one 
of  the  fervants. 

Charles.  There  is  no  occafion  ;  let  us  take 
care  not  to  make  a  noife,  left  we  wake  papa  and 
mam  ma. 

William.  And  can  you  venture  to  go  about 
the  houfe  without  any  one  with  you  ? 

Charles.  Why  not,  my  friend?  What  is  there 
to  fear  ? 

Edward.  I  am  no  more  of  a  coward  than 
you,  but  I  mould  be  afraid  .to  go.  Harkye^ 
Charles * 

JVillia?n.  You  call  to  no  purpofe  ;  he  is  out 
of  hearing  ;  and  he  went  off  very  deliberately. 
Ke  certainly  has  great  courage.  But,  Edward^ 
how  did  all  this  happen  ? 

Edward.  I  will  tell  you3  when  Charles  comes 
back. 

William.     Then  here  he  is. 

Edward.     Have  you  ken  nothing,  brother  ? 

Charles,  [with  aj?:iils.)  Oh  yes  -,  I  have  feen 
the  paffage,  the  ftair-cafe,  my  cheft  of  drawers, 
and  this  bottle.  Come,  take  a  few  of  thefe 
drops  y  they  will  give  you  courage  to  face  the 
ghoft. 

Edward.  I  defire  you  will  not  make  a  jeft  of 
it. 

Charles.  Why  not  ?  it  is  the  beft  way  of 
treating  a  gheft. 

William.  That  is  becaufe  you  do  not  believe 
it  will  come  back  again. 

Charles.  It  is  true.  But  tell  me,  Edward, 
how  comes  it  that  we  arc  all  three  out  of  our 

beds 
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beds  at  this  time  of  night  ?  but,  in  the  firft.  place, 
how  came  you  to  get  out  of  your's  ? 

Edward,     it  was  the  srhoft,   I  tell  you. 

Charles.  It  is  rather  a  dream  that  you  have 
had. 

Edward.     No,  indeed  ;  I  was  quite  awake. 

Charles.     Tell  us  then  all  about  it. 

Edward. ,  It  was  thus  :  you  know,  I  do  not 
like  to  lieep  with  a  light  in  mv  chamber  ;  I  had 
juft  put  out  my  candle,  and  got  into  bed,  when 
I  heard  fomething  tread  foftly  on  the  floor  ;  I 
rofe  up  on  my  feat,  and  drawing  afide  the  cur- 
tain, law  clearly  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  two 
lights,  which  appeared  fometimes  great,  fome- 
times  fmall.,  and  which  moved  about. 

Chatia.  It  was  the  dazzling  of  your  eyes, 
no  doubt. 

Edward.  The  dazzling  of  my  eyes,  indeed  ! 
I  tell  you  it  was  a  real  object;  1  law  it  as  plain 
as  J- fee  you. 

Charles.      Welt,  and  what  followed  ? 

Edward.  I  remained  perfectly  full,  hardly 
dsring  to  breathe  ;  at  length  the  lights  were  ex- 
tinguished, and  I  heard  fomething  trot  about  the 
chamber,  and  then  throw  itfelf  violently  againft 
the  door. 

William.  The  mere  recital  chills  me  w  ith 
fear. 

Edward*  With  all  Charles'  fteadinefs,  he 
would  have  been  as  much  frightened  as  1  was. 

Charles.  But  why  did  not  you  call  out  for  a 
light  ? 

Edward.  How  could  I  ?  terror  had  (lopped 
my  mouth.     For  a  moment  all  was  itill  :   then 
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I  heard  fomethino;  glide  againft  the  wall ;  and  by 
the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  I  faw  a  great  phan- 
tom, all  in  white,  Handing  againft  the  window- 
curtain.  It  feemed  every  moment  to  become 
taller  and  larger.  I  put  cny  hand  before  my 
eyes,  left  I  mould  fee  fomet  hing  Mill  more  dread- 
ful. I  crept  foftly  out  of  bed,  in  order  to  efcape 
out  of  the  chamber  ;  but  the  phantom,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  began  to  leap  about,  and  then 
came  up  clofe  to  me  :  in  my  fright,  F  fell  againft 
the  table,  which  I  overturned  upon  me,  utter- 
ing, at  the  fame  time,  a  loud  cry,  which  was 
what  you  heard.  But  hum,  I  think  I  hear  it 
again. 

William.     I  think  fo  too  ;  I  heard  fomething 
move  by  that  bureau. 

Charles,     i  lay  a  wager  it  is  a  rat  hid  under  it. 
Edward.     But  a  rat  is  not  white  ;    befides, 
what  I  faw  was  at  lead  as  bio;  as  our  great  dog 
in  the  court-yard. 

Charles.  We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
fearch  :  if  it  be  here,  we  (hall  fee  it. 

Charles  immediately  began  fearching-into  eve- 
ry corner,  under  the  bed,  the  bureau,  and  the 
drawers  ;  at  length  he  cried  out,  Here  is  the 
ghoft  ;  I  have  found  him.  And  what  at  Iaft 
was  this  ghoft  ?  you  will  never,  guefs,  my  dear 
mamma  :  it  was  no  other  than  a  great  white 
cat,  belonging  to  the  tenant,  which  had  ftolen 
into  the  houfe,  and  ran  into  Edward's  chamber, 
At  the  light  of  it,  we  aH  three  burft  into  laugh- 
ter. Charles  rallied  his  brother  on  his  creduli- 
ty, and  the  cat  made  her  efcape  as  foon  as  fhe 
faw  the  door  open  :  Edward  appeared,howeverj 
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a  little  confufed  at  this  adventure.  1  cannot 
comprehend,  laid  he,  how  this  cat  could  appear 
to  me  of  fuch  a  formidable  fize,  It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  fear^  anfwered  Charles,  to  reprefend 
things  falfely,  and  to  magnify  them  to  our  ima- 
gination. But  the  two  flambeaus  which  I  faw  ? 
They  were  the  eyes  pf  the  cat,  which  appeared, 
either  large  or  fmall,  as  (he  opened  or  /hut  her 
eye-lids.  Believe  me,  all  the  ftories  that  we  heat1 
of  apparitions  are  like  this  of  our  cat.  Could 
we  trace  them  to  their  fource,  we  mould  find 
their  caufes  quite  natural. 

After  this  converfation,  we  returned  to  our 
beds,  and  flept  very  well  the  remainder  of  the- 
night.  This  morning  at  breakfaft,  we  diverted 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grandifon  with  our  night-alarm  v 
they  bedo wed  great  praifes  on  the  coolnefs  and 
refolution  of  Charles.  I  mull  confefs,  1  never 
faw  his  prefence  of  mind  fail  him  on  any  occa- 
fion.  As  to  Edward,  and  me,  we  were  not  the 
]a(t  to  laugh  at  our  own  weaknefs  :  indeed,  I  am 
afhamcd  not-  to  have  (hewn  more  courage.  [ 
hope,  that  this  little  hiftory  will  ferve  to  amufe 
my  filter,  and  to  infpire  her  with  more  boldnefs' 
on  a  like  occafion,  than  has  been  (hewn  by  her 
brother, 

Adieu,  my  dear  mamma  ;  you  do  not  write 
to  me  lb  often  as  Tdefire,  or  as  I  have  occafion 
for.  Emiiy  talks  to  me  frequently  of  my  filter  ; 
(he  wants  to  know,  if  you  are  ay  well  fatisfied 
with  her  as  ever.  Write  particularly  about  her, 
I  b'efeech  you,  both  to  gratify  my  own  affection, 
as  well  as  the  enquiries  of  my  young  friend,  who 

vouchfafes 
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■vcuchfafes,  to  intereft  herfelf  for ,  a  little  girl 
whom  I  love  fo  much.  Embrace  her  for  mes 
and  convince  her  how  tender  the  regard  is,  that 
I  hear  her. 


LETTER      X. 

MRS.    BANVERS    TO    HER    SON. 

SEPTEMBER  60 

I  SENSIBLY  feel  your  tender  reproach,  my 
dear  Ton,  that  I  do  not  write  to  you  often 
enough  :  were  I  at  liberty  to  give  myfelf  up  to 
it,  no  occupation  would  be  more  pleafing  to  me  ; 
but  you  may  eafily  conceive  how  much  my  time 
is  engaged  by  the  affairs  of  my  family,  and  the 
attention  that  I  think  it  neceffary  to  pay  to  your 
little  fitter  :  I  am  obliged,  you  know,  to  inftrucl: 
her  myfelf,  not.  having  a  fortune  fufRcient  to 
procure  her  the  inftruction  of  different  matters. 
But  my  cares  are  well  repaid  by  her  happy  dif- 
pofition  :  (he  learns  every  thing  with  the  great- 
eft  facility  •  her  induftry  is  not  to  be  repulfed  by 
any  difficulty ;  and  I  am  every  day  aftonimed,  at 
the  rapid  progrefs  of  her  underftanding  ;  nor,  do 
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her  fentiments  afford  me  lefs  caufe  of  fatisfac- 
tion.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive,  a  heart, 
of  more  rectitude  and  fenfibility.  All  that  you 
have  written,  to  me,  from  time  to  time  about  E- 
mily,  pleafes  her  infinitely.  The  pretty  letter 
which  this  young  lady  wrote  to  her  mamma,  on 
the  fubjecr.  of  the  poor  people  who  fullered  by  a 
fire,  and  of  which  you  fent  me  a  copy,  has  made 
a  lively  impreiTion  on  her.  She  finds  fomething 
to  fay  about  it  every  day.  Oh  S  my  dear  mamma, 
faid  me  to  me  yefterday,  had  I  been  rich,  I  would 
have  done  like  Emily  j  how  much  pleafure  muft 
Ihe  have  had  in  relieving  thofe  poor  Mifs  Fal- 
(tons  !  Yes,  my  child,  faid  I,  fhe  has  reafon  to 
be  happy,  and  1  am  fo  alfo,  in  feeing  you  capa- 
ble of  taking  part  in  the  troubles  of  other  peo- 
ple ;  it  is  a  proof  of  a  good  heart  :  and  this  dif- 
pofition  gives  you  a  right  to  expect  the  fame 
fympathy,  in  others  toward  you.  Thefe  affec- 
tionate fentiments,  are  neceffary  amona:  mankind, 
for  the  mutual  confohtion  of  their  troubles. 
This  is  very  true,  mamma,  faid  ihe,  for  when  I 
fuffer  any  uneafinefs,  if  my  little  friends  appear 
afflicted  for  me,  it  leflens  the  evil  by  one  half,  at 
Jeaft  ;  bciides,  I  am  lure  to  love  them  the  better 
for  it,  and  that  is  always  a  pleafure.  Is  not  this 
a  very  delicate  fentiment,  my  dear  fon,  and  alto- 
gether charming  for  its  Simplicity  ?  I  hear  fuch, 
continually,  from  her,  which  excites  in  me  the 
tendered  emotions  ;  nor  2m  I  lefs  affected,  by 
thofe  which   you  difpl  cur  letters  :   1  feel 

that  they  come  from  the  bottpm  of  your  heart ; 
and  it  is  with  joy  that  I  receive  them  back  into 
mine.     They  foften  my  affii&ions,  and  prove  to 

me 
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me  that  I  have  not  loft  all  that  I  poiTeiTed  on 
earth,  when  I  loft  my  hufband,  fince  my  children 
remain  to  cherifn  me  with  as  much  tender 
as  I  have  love  for  them.  Yes,  it  is  to  you  and 
your  filter  that  I  commit  the  care  of  my  happi- 
nefs.  it  will  not  be  a  painful  one  to  you  ;  for 
to  fee  you  made  happy  by  your  virtues,  v.  ill  not 
fail  to  render  me  fo. 

All-Mrs.  Grandifon's  letters  to  me  are  filled 
with  the  moil  flattering  accounts  of  you.  The 
friendfnip  which  has  long  united  us,  has,  no 
doubt,  its  mare  in  thefe  encomiums  :  neverche- 
lefs,  1  am  willing  to  believe  that  you  have  fo 
lively  a  kn^e  of  her  goodnefs,  as  to  guard  \ou 
from  doing  any  thing  which  may  juitly  incur 
her  reprehenfion ;  it  would  indeed  be  ilianueful 
in  you  to  deferve  it,  having  before  you  lb  perfect 
a  model  as  Charles.  We  never  love  thofe  long 
whom  we  cannot  efteem  :  continue  then  to  fol- 
low the  good  example  of  your  friend.  A  young 
man  endowed  with  fuch  noble  qualities,  ou^ht 
to  infpire  you  with  a  laudable  emulation  :  and 
there  is  no  way,  by  which  you  can  repay  his  te;-- 
dernefs-  but  by  endeavouring  to  make  youffelf 
worthy  of  it. 

I  fee  how  much  you  fuller  in  not  being  able 
to  imitate  his  beneficence.  VVhat  pleafure  mould 
I  feel,  could  I  put  it  in  your  power  to  exercife 
this  attractive  virtue  !  cultivate  it,  neverthelefs, 
in  your  breaft,  againlt  the  moment  that  fortune 
may  enable  you  to  follow  thefe  generous  emo- 
tions ;  in  the  mean  time,  my  dear,  receive  the 
trifle  that  I  fend  you  :  1  with  'it  were  more,  but 

vol.  11.  Cc  it 
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it  is  all  that  the  prefent  ftate  of  my  affairs  will 
permit.  I  have  tranfmitted  to  Mr.  Grandifon 
whatever  is  wanting  for  your  necerTaries  :  what 
I  fend  you,  is  deftined  for  your  pleafures  :  and 
thefe,  1  know,  confiit.  in  fuch  things  as  are  mod 
worthy  of  a  fenfible  and  generous  heart.  Fare- 
well my  fon.  I  embrace  j  ou  with  all  the  tran- 
fports  of  a  mother,  whofe  felicity  depends  on  the 
tcndernefs  and  virtues  of  her  children. 


LETTER      XL 

XVILL1AM    DANVERS    TO    HIS    MOTHER. 
SEPTEMBER  12. 

A  THOUSAND  thanks  to  you,  my  dear 
mamma,  for  the  prefent  which  you  have 
fent  me.  A  trifle  do  you  call  it  !  permit  me  to 
contradict  you,  in  this  ;  I,  for  my  part,  think  it  a 
great  fum.  You  are  not  rich,  and  yet  \  ou  make 
me  a  prefent  of  two  guineas  for  my  pleafure  : 
ten  times  as  much,  were  you  pofTefTed  of  a  large 
fortune,  would  be  lefs  to  me.  But  alas  !  I  fear 
that  you  may  have  put  yourfelf  to  fome  incon- 
venience, in  order  to  enrich  me ;  and  this  thought 
interrupts  the  joy  that  I  feel  in  receiving  thefe 

marks 
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marks  of  your  bounty.  Be  at  leaft  perfuaded, 
that  I  am  fenfible  of  all  the  value  of  this  gift, 
and  that  I  know  how  to  employ  it,  in  a  manner 
with  which  you  will  be  fatisried. 

I  mult  own  to  you,  that  I  felt  a  little  proud 
when  I  related  to  Emily  what  you  wrote  to  me 
of  my  fitter.  I  feemed,  as  if  i  valued  m>  felf 
more  or*  her  perfections,  than  on  thofe  which  I 
might  acquire  myfelf.  Emily  appeared  flattered 
that  her  conduct  had  merited  your  approbation. 
She  becomes  every  day  more  fenfible  and  more 
amiable.  Since  my  little  filler  knows  fo  well 
how  to  profit  by  what  I  write  to  you  concerning 
my  friend,  I  will  relate  to  you  another  adventure 
which  has  lately  happened  to  her.  1  muft  con- 
fefs  freely,  that  me  was  a  little  in  fault  at  the  be- 
ginning, but  the  conclufion  does  her  fo  much 
honour,  that  I  cannot  forbear  relating  the  whole 
to  you  as  it  happened.  The  poor  chifcl  was 
yefcerday  in  the  parlour  with  Edward  ;  they 
amufed  themfelves  by  turns,  in  playing  little 
tunes  on  the  harplichord.  You  know,  there  is 
in  this  parlour,  a  japan  cabinet,  filled  with  very 
valuable  china.  Emily  had  the  curiofity  to  open 
it,  to  look  at  fome  Chinefe  figures  which  Mrs. 
Grandifon  had  lately  prefented  to  her.  She 
took  one  in  her  hand  in  order  to  examine  it 
nearer.  Edward,  who  is  ever  at  fome  unlucky 
trick,  cried  out,  fuddenly,  mamma  is  coming. 
Emily,  fearing  to  be  caught  in  the  fact,  haftiTy 
put  back  the  china  into  the  cabinet  ;  but  in  her 
fear  and  precipitation,  threw  down  a  cup,  which 
broke  into  a  thoufand  pieces.  She  was  feized 
with  confternation.  It  was  a  cup  of  great  value, 
C  c  2  which 
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which  Hie  knew  her  mamma  preferred  with  the 
ut moil  care,  as  it  made  part  of  a  fet,  which  was 
only  ufed  on  particular  occafions.  Ldward 
quitted  the  harpfichord,  on  hearing  Emily  cry  ; 
smd  this  is  the  converfation  which  palTed  be- 
tvv'een  them. 

/.  You  have  done  a  pretty  piece  of 
work  there,  truly.  I  would  not  be  in  your  place 
for  a  good  deal. 

Emily.  O  brother,  hew  can  you  teaze  me  fp, 
when  you  fee  how  i  am  diftre/Ted  already  ?  you 
fliould  rather  give  me  your  advice. 

Edward.  What  adviee  can  I  give  you?  if 
you  were  to  go  to  all  the  ihops  in  London,  \  ou 
would  not  find  fuch  another  cup  as  thy.  You 
have  nothing  to  do  that  i  know  of,  but  to  fet  off 
for  China,  in  order  to  match  it. 

Emily.  What  pleafure  can  you  take  in  tor- 
menting me  thus  ? 

Edward.  What  had  you  to  do  rummaging 
in  that  cabinet  ? 

Emily.  If  it  had  not  been  for  you,  this  would 
not  have  happened. 

Edward.  Nay,  it  was  you  that  did  it  ;  you 
had  no  bufinefs  to  touch  the  china. 

Emih.  it  is  true,  1  did  wrong;  however,  if 
you  had  not  put  me  in  a  fright,  I  mould  not 
have  broken  any  thing. 

Edivard.  This  fet  of  china  that  mamma  was 
fo  fond  of,  fee,  it  is  now  incomplete  ;  there 
might  as  well  be  not  a  piece  of  it  left. 

Emily.  I  would  give  all  that  I  am  worth  in 
the  world  that  this  had  not  happened. 

Edivard. 
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Edward.  O  yes,  you  may  lament  now  ; 
that  will  do  much  good. 

Emily.  O  brother,  how  can  you  be  fo  cruel  I 
Charles  would  not  torment  me  thus. 

Edward.  Well,  well,  don't  cry  any  more5 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  had  beil  do, 

Emily.     Let  me  hear,  dear  Edward  ? 

Edward,  Nobody  knows  any  thing  of  what 
has  parTed  :  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  gather 
up  the  broken  bits,  and  place  them  by  each 
other  in  the  cabinet.  Mamma  will  not  look  in 
it  this  morning.  During  dinner,  you  may  fay 
that  you  heard  ibme  china  fall  in  the  cabinet  ;  I 
will  be  ready  to  fupport  the  fact  :  Mamma  will 
of  courfe  go  and  look,  and,  without  doubt,  will 
conclude  that  it  fell  of  itfelf. 

Emily.  No  indeed,  brother,  I  will  not  do 
this. 

Edward.  And  why  not  ?  you  accufe  no  one 
by  it  r 

Emily.  No  matter,  it  is  a  bad  expedient  ;  to 
tell  an  untruth  is  worfe  than  breaking  the  chi- 
na. 

Edward.  Very  well  ;  I  have  fhewn  you  a 
way  to  get  out  of  the  fcrape,  which  you  might 
take  advantage  of;  but  it  is  your  concern,  not 
mine. 

Emily.     Alas  !    what  (hall  I  do  ? 

Edward.  I  am  really  frightened  for  you  ;  but 
I  am  very  good  thus  to  trouble  myfelf  about 
you,  when  you  defire  to  be  punifhed. 

Emily.     Yes,    I    had   rather  be  punifhed  than 

deceive  mamma;  I  will  go  to  her,  conrefs  the 

G  c  3  fault, 
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fauiK  and  afk  her  pardon,  promifing,  at  the  fame 
time,  never  to  touch  the  key  of  her  cabinet  as 
long  as  I  live. 

Emily  was  juft  going  out,  when  fhe  faw  hef 
mamma  enter  the  room  :  Ihe  trembled,  and 
changed  colour  ;  and  before  (he  was  able  to 
fpeak,  burfl  into  a  torrent  of  tears.  She  expect- 
ed a  (harp  reproach  :  what  then  was  her  furprize, 
when  Mrs.  Grandifon,  who  had  overheard  all 
that  had  paffeo*,  took  her  tenderly  in  her  arms, 
and  careiimg  her,  faid,  you  are  a  good  girl,  my 
clear  Emily,  1  ^o  not  know  what  it  is  thut  you 
have  broken,  but  if  it  be  the  moil  valuable  piece 
of  china  in  my  cabinet,  I  forgive  you,  in  confi- 
deration  of  your  courage  and  franknefs.  As 
for  you,  Sir,  continued  me,  addrefflng  herfelf  to 
Edward,  go  ur)  into  your  chamber,  and  medi- 
tate on  the  klibn  that  your  young  fitter  lias  gi- 
ven you.  It  is  well  for  you  that  your  father 
knows  nothing  of  all  this,  or  he  would  be  more 
fevere  than  I  am,  Go  and  blul'h  for  the  falmood 
that  you  meditated  :  I  fee,  henceforward  I  tnuft 
not  depend  on  your  word,  hut  may  reit  in  con- 
fidence on  that  of  your  filler. 

You  perceive.,  mamma,  how  well  Emily  wss 
rewarded  for  not  following  the  bad  couniels  of 
Edward;  for  ihe  would  have  paid  dear  for  his 
falfhood,  as  Mrs.  Grandifon  had  overheard  all. 
The  relation  of  this  adventure  will  not,  I  think, 
be  ufelefs  to  my  filter  ;  not  that  I  fuipe<5t  her  of 
ever  being  capable  of  deceiving  you.  Heaven 
forbid  I  ever  fhould  !  but  it  will  be  a  frelh  en- 
couragement to  her  to  perfeverein  the  good  prin- 
ciples  that  Ihe  has  received  from  you.      Ah  ! 
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what  good  fortune  is  hers,  to  receive  them  from 
vour  own  lips  !  It  is  a  long  time,  alas  !  fince  I 
have  enjoyed  that  happinefs  :  raging  feas  divide 
me  from  thofe  whom  I  love  bell  in  the  world. 
Oh  !  when  fhall  I  embrace  you  !  When  will  you 
fee  us  both,  my  little  fitter  and  me,  at  your 
knees,  vying  with  each  other  in  giving  you  proofs 
of  our  affection  i 


LETTER      XII. 

WILLIAM    DANVERS    TO    HIS    MOTHER. 

T  CONGRATULATE  myfelf,  my  dear 
J^  mamma,  on  having  it  in  my  power,  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  a  new  inftance  of  .the 
moderation  and  generofity  of  my  friend.  No, 
I  cannot  often  enough  repeat  it.  There  is  not, 
i  believe,  in  the  whole  univerfe,  a  young  man  of 
fo  noble  a  character. 

The  earl  of «  made  him  a  prcfent,  a 

few  days  ago,  of  a  fine  dog,  of  a  very  rare  and 
uncommon-  kind.  Young  Falkland,  one  of  our 
neighbours,  had  before  this,  afked  the  earl  feve- 
ral  times  to  give  it  to  him,  but  he  could  not  ob- 
tain it  of  him,  becaufe  this  young  man  is  re- 
markable for  his  ill-treatment  of  his  dogs.     He 

has 
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has  no  other  pleafure  than  in  tormenting  them; 
either  by  the  molt  cruel  discipline,  or  by  encou- 
raging them  to  fight  till  they  tear  each  other  to 
pieces.  He  has  already  above  a  dozen  in  his 
houfe  :  you  will  think,  perhaps,  that  this  was 
fufficient  j  but  no  fuch  thing  :  he  has  btfides 
a  collection  of  all  forts  of  animals,  particularly 
cats,  monkies,  and  parrots  ;  and  with  theie  crea- 
tures he  pafles  one  half  of  the  day.  He  mud 
have,  methinks,  a  moft  contracted  mind,  thus  to 
lavifh  his  time  in  fuch  a  miferable  occupation, 
inttead  of  devoting  it  to  the  lludy  of  the  arts  and 
fciences.  Notwithstanding  the  multitude  he 
has  of  thefe  beafts  about  him,  he  was  quite  en- 
raged when  he  found  the  earl  had  given  his  dog 
to  another,  after  refuting  it  to  him.  What  was 
the  confequence  of  this  ?  Charles  had  fearcely 
been  five  days  in  poffeffion  of  it,  when  the  poor 
creature  was  found  dead  in  a  corner  of  the  houfe. 
It  was  not  till  yefterday  that  we  discovered,  by 
means  of  one  of  Falkland's  fervants,  that  lie 
had  contrived  to  get  him  poifoned,  out  of  fpite 
and  jealoufy.  What  moniters  are  there  among 
mankind  !  I  fay  moniters  ;  the  term  is  not  too 
ftrong.  Yes,  my  dear  mamma,  I  call  him  a 
monfter,  who  can  deprive  another  of  what  he 
cannot  poffefs  himfelf,  with  no  other  view  than 
to  give  him  pain.  But  the  following  converfa- 
tion,  which  paffed  between  Edward,  Charles  and 
me,  as  we  were  walking  in  the  garden  yeilerday, 
will  (hew  you  how  my  friend  revenged  this 
piece  of  knavery. 
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I  was  lamenting  the  death  of  the  poor  crea- 
ture. I  am  very  much  afBicted>  faid  he,  alfo  :  I 
could  hardiy  have  believed  that  the  lofs  of  a  dog 
would  have  given  me  fo  much  trouble  :  but  this 
was  an  animal  of  fuch  lingular  beauty,  and  he5 
was  already  become  quite  attached  "to  me. 

Edward.  It  was  a  (hocking  action  on  the 
part  of  Falkland,  to  poifon  him  :  I  would  never 
forgive  him  as  long  as  I  lived,  were  I  in  your 
place. 

Charles.  I  muft  forgive  him,  however,  unlefs 
I  refolve  to  be  as  wicked  as  he  is. 

Edward.  You  are  too  good,  brother;  for 
my  part,  I  (hall  hate  him  as  long  as  I  live. 

Charles.  I  do  not  hate  him,  but  I  defpife  his 
character  ;  and  I  pity  him  yet  more  for  being 
the  flave  of  fuch  violent  and  deferable  paffions  ; 
to  deftroy  an  innocent  animal  with  no  other 
view,  than  to  deprive  another  of  it.  He  who 
can  be  guilty  of  fuch  cruelty  in  cold  blood, 
would  flop  at  no  excefs. 

Edivard.  And  the  traitor  dared  to  call  him- 
felf  your  friend. 

Charles.  I  am  not  now  to  learn  that  we  muft 
not  give  credit  to  mere  words,  and  that  we  muft 
know  people  well  before  we  reckon  upon  their 
friendship. 

Edward.  Don't  you  intend  to  break  entirely 
with  fuch  a  dirty  fellow  as  he  is  ? 

Charles.  I  do  not  mean  to  infult  him  public- 
ly, I  mail  content  myfelf  only  with  holding  as- 
little  intercourfe  with  him  as  poflible.  The  fo- 
ciety  of  a  young  man  of  his  bale  way  of  think- 
ing, by  no  means  fuits  me. 

Edward, 
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Edward.  Pfhaw  ;  this  is  not  enough.  Shall 
I  cut  off  his  ears,  Charles?  you  have  only  to  fay 
the  word. 

Charles.  I'll  take  care  then  how  I  fay  that 
word  :   his  ears  v/ill  not  bring  me  back,  my  dog. 

Edivard.  Well  then,  1  have  another  fcheme. 
Falkland  has  a  dozen  fpaniels  and  greyhounds  ; 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  poifon  them  in  our 
turn  ;  he  deierves  this  revenge. 

Charles.     But  have  the  poor  beafts  deferved 

m 

Edward.  What  then,  do  you  mean  to  let 
him  efcape  unpunifhed  ? 

Qoarles.  That  is  not  my  affair,  I  fliall  not 
take  his  punifhment  upon  me  j  it  is  enough  for 
me  to  leave  him  to  his  confeience. 

Edward.  I  ihall  be  curious  to  know  what 
iny  papa  will  think  of  this  adventure.  I  do  not 
wonder  now  at  his  always  being  fo  careful  to 
keep  us  from  too  flricl  an  intimacy  with  this 
young  profligate. 

Charles.  It  is  a  proof  to  me,  that  my  father 
underftands  the  heart  ;  and  I  learn  from  it,  that 
we  ought  to  confult  our  parents  in  the  choice  of 
our  friends  :  as  they  have  more  experience  thart 
we  have,  they  know  better  how  to  diftinguifh 
characters  :  by  their  wife  advice,  I  hope  to  pre- 
ferve  myfelf  from  dangerous  connexions,  by 
which  1  might  be  corrupted.  But,  Edward,  I 
think,  we  ought  not  to  acquaint  my  father  with 
this  bafe  action  of  Falkland's. 

Edward,     How  then  will-you  manage  it? 

Charles* 
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Charles.  Methinks,  we  fhall  i  mortify  him 
more,  by  a  cold  contempt  than  by  our  com- 
plaints. 

William.     This  is  a  noble  way  of  thinking. 

Charles.  It  will  be  beft,  believe  me.  But  let 
us  talk  of  fomething  more  agreeable.  Come, 
mall  we  take  a  walk  in  the  fields  this  fine  even- 
ing^? 

Edward.  Stop  a  moment ;  look  yonder,  don't 
you  fee  fomething  up  in  that  tree  ? 

William.  Methinks  I  fee  a  bird  in  it  with 
very  extraordinary  feathers,  and  he  flutters  as  if 
he  were  in  diftrefs. 

Charles,  it  is  very  true  ;  he  is  caught  by  his 
wings  in  the  tree. 

Edward.  How  lucky  this  is  :  it  is  Falkland's 
parrot  that  has  efcaped  out  of  his  cage  ;  I  know 
him  very  well.  Now  we  have  him  in  our  pow- 
er, he  {hall  pay  for  the  dog.  His  matter  would 
not  take  ten  guineas  for  him  :  he  fhall  be  well 
punifhed  now. 

Charles.  O  my  dear  Edward,  the  poor  crea- 
ture fuffers  fadly  :  be  fo  kind,  William,  as  to  get 
me  a  ladder,  I  will  get  up  into  the  tree  and  dif- 
entangle  the  poor  bird. 

Edward..    To  give  it  to  Falkland,  I  fuppofe  ? 

Charles.     To  be  fure  :  Is  it  not  bis  ? 

Edward.  He  killed  your  dog,  and  you  mean 
to  fave  his  parrot. 

Charles.  And  why  not  ?  It  would  make  me 
happy,  if  I  could  from  this  time  forth,  do  him 
any  good  in  return  for  the  injury  that  he  has 
done  me. 

Edward* 
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Edward.  You  had  better  be  advifed  ;  you 
will  never  again  have  fo  good  an  opportunity  of 
being  revenged. 

Charles.  I  look  upon  it  as  fuch  :  it  is  fuffici- 
ent  revenge  to  rne,  to  fhew  him  that  my  heart  is 
better  than  his. 

Edward.  Oh  yes,  he  is  very  capable  of  feel- 
ing this  to  be  fure. 

Charles.  Well  then,  I  (hall  have  the  fatis- 
faclion  of  feeling  it. 

Juit  then  the  gardener  brought  us  a  ladder. 
Charles  climbed  into  the  tree  himielf,  and  found 
the  parrot  entangled  with  his  wings  between  two 
branches,  and  held  fail :  he  foon  difengaged  him, 
and  immediately  charged  one  of  the  Servants  to 
carry  him  to  young  Falkland. 

What  do  you  think  of  my  brother,  faid  Ed- 
ward to  me,  as  Charles  left  us  ? 

Can  you  blame  him,  aniwered  I,  for  bein^:  (o 
generous  ? 

No,  certainly  ;  but  I  do  not  feel  myfelf  perfect 
enough  to  imitate  him. 

— It  is  our  part  to  become  fo,  from  fo  good  an 
example. 

Charles  now  came  up  to  us  ;  his  face  was 
animated  with  the  moil  fweet  expreflions  of  fa- 
tisfaclion  :  I  never  before  was  fo  feniible  of  the 
pleafure  which  arifes  from  doing  good.  O  my 
dear  mamma,  preferve,  I  pray  you,  all  my  letr- 
ters,  that  1  may  read  them  over  again  when  I 
return  home.  I  mould  be  very  unworthy  of 
fuch  a  friend,  if  the  lelTons  that  I  daily  receive 
from  his  conduct,  did  not  infpire  me  both  with 
inclination  and  power  to  pro  tit  by  them.    I  wifh 

he 
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Ik;  were  known  to  all  the  young  people  cf  our 
age.  If  we  feel  fo  much  pleafure  in  reading  of 
the  good  actions  of  others,  what  do  we  not  en- 
joy in  doing  them  ourfelves  !  Oh!  my  dear  mam- 
ma, I  will  ever  cultivate  this  fentiment,  that  I 
may  become  the  more  worthy  of  your  tender- 
nefs.  I  falute  my  little  fifter  acrofs  the  great 
fpace  which  divides  us,  once  fqripyielf,  and  once 
for  Emily. 


LET  T  E  R     XIII. 

WILLIAM    DANVERS     TO    HIS    MOTHER. 

SEPTEMBER   j6 

WE  affifted  yefterday,   my  dear  mamma, 
in  gathering  in   the  fruits  of 
The  air  was  mild,  and  the  fky'ferene  :   nothing 
was  heard  on  all  fides  but  fprig'htly  longs,  accom- 
panied by  the  fife  and  violin.     It  was  a  charm- 
ing fight,  to   behold  between  the  trees   young 
boys  climbing  to  the  higheft  branches  to  gi 
the  fruit,  whilft  the  women  and  girls  received 
them  below  in  their  aprons,  in  order  to  fill  tl 
bafkets.     We  too  were  employed,  ia  £r!pj 
vol.  11.  D  d  thofe 
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thofe  branches  which  hung  within  our  reach. 
All  thele  labours  carry  with  them  an  air  of  fefli- 
vity,  which  fills  the  heart  with  pleafure. 

Weobfeivcd  iome  little  country  girls,  meanly 
drefTed,  earneftU  look  at  us  over  the  hedge. 
When  we  had  finilhed  our  bufinefs,  one  of  them 
beckoned  to  the  gardener,  and  we  could  perceive 
her  talking  to  him  in  a  funplicating  manner,  at 
the  fame  time,  calling  frequent  looks  at  my  friend. 
Charles  perceived  it,  and  when  ihe  had  done 
fpeaking,  called  the  gardener  to  him,  1  will  give 
you  their  converlation,  which  will  be  the  belt,  way 
of  relating  the  thing. 

Charts.  What  was  that  little  girl  afking  fa 
earneflly  ? 

Gardener.  I  will  tell  you,  Sir.  Every  body 
here  knows  the  goodnefs  of  \  our  heart.  She 
his  been  afking  me  to  beg  fome  fruit  of  you, 
for  her  mother,  who  is  fick  at  home. 

Charles.  Does  (he  afk  it  for  her  mother  ?  She 
is  a  good  girl  for  that.  Go  and  give  her  as  ma- 
ny apples  as  ihe  can  carry.  It  will  be  a  pleafure 
to  me,  to  reward  her  for  loving  thofc  to  whom 
ihe  owes  her  life. 

Gardener.  I  will  go  then  and  give  her  fome 
of  the  wind-falls,  they  will  do  well  enough. 

Charles.  How,  friend  !  What,  would  you 
pick  out  the  worn:  that  we  have,  for  a  poor  lick 
woman  !  No,  no,  I  infift  on  your  giving  her 
fome  of  the  choiceft. 

Gardener.     I  fear,  that  will  lellen  our  (lore. 

Charles.  Did  not  you  tell  me  that  we  had  an 
extraordinary  plenty  of  fruit  this  year  ? 

Gardener, 
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Gardener,  It  is  true,  Sir,  we  have  hardly 
room  to  hold  all  our  hoards. 

Charles.  Well  then,  out  of  the  abundance 
which  heaven  beftows  upon  us,  let  us  at  leaft 
give  fome  to  thofe  who  have  nothing. 

Gardener.  Ah,  my  dear  young  mafter,  it  is 
not  without  feafon  that  you  are  fo  beloved  and 
honoured.  You  are  a  bleffing  fent  to  us  by 
heaven.  I  will  punctually  obey  you,  for  I  know 
full, well,  whatever  you  do  will  be  approved  by 
your  parents. 

Upon  this,  the  gardener  went  to  execute 
Charles'  orders.  Ldward,  having  heard  what 
had  pafTed,  came  up  to  his  brother,  and  faid  ;  I 
don't  difapprove  of  your  good-nature,  but  i  can- 
not beat'  to  fee  the  common  people  always  com- 
ing with  fome  petition  to  you. 

Charles.  But,  my  dear  brother,  if  they  did 
not  afk  of  us  what  they  want,  fhould  we  be 
otherwife  fo  attentive  to  their  wants  ?  We 
a(k  our  parents  every  day  for  a  thoufand  fuper- 
fluous  things  ;  fuffer  then  the  poor,  at  leaft,  to 
lay  before  us  their  urgent  neceflities. 

Emily,  Charles  is  very  right.  Would  it  not 
be  a  fad  thing,  that  we  fhould  have  fo  much 
more  than  we  want  even  for  our  pieafures,  and 
that  the  poor  mould  be  without  even  the  com- 
mon necefTaries  of  life  ?  I  will  tell  mamma  this 
evening  of  the  fituation  of  this  little  girl's  mo- 
ther, and  I  am  fure  fhe  will  fend  her  fome  affift- 
ance.  Mr.  Bartlet,  who  was  juft  then  coming 
up  to  us,  overheard  what  Emily  had  faid,  and 
praifed  her  for  her  humanity.  Charles  afked  him, 
if  apples  were  good  for  a  fick  perfon  :  Undoubt- 
D  d  2  edly 
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edly,  faid  he,  if  they  be  ripe.  This  fruit,  faid 
he,  which  is  produced  in  almoft  all  climates,  is 
by  (o  much  the  more  valuable,  as  it  will  keep 
trie  belt  part  of  the  year.  How  great  is  the 
wiidom  and  goodnefs  of  our  Creator,  who  thus 
provides  for  us  during  winter,  when  the  ex- 
haufted  earth  is  no  longer  in  a  ftate  to  produce 
thefe  delicious  fruits,  by  which  we  have  been 
nourilhed  and  regaled  in  the  fummer  feafon. 

Oh  !  my  dear  mamma,  I  (hall  always  be  full  of 
gratitude  to  the  Creator  of  the  earth,  who  thus 
provides  for  the  wants  of  his  children  with  the 
tendernefs  of  a  parent.  Alas  !  mamma,  how 
many  ungrateful  children  are  there  who  devour 
the  provifions  of  winter,  without  once  thinking 
of  the  beneficent  hand  which  provides  them  ! 
Heaven  preferve  me  from  ever  being  one  of  this 
number  :  we,  in  particular,  who  owe  fo  much 
to  it,  for  bfirjg  permitted  to  fhare  its  bounties 
with  fo  good  a  mother  !  Yes,  mamma,  !  mould 
be  thankful  to  Providence  if  I  poflefTed  nothing 
on  earth  but  you.  Vouchfafe  to  receive  from 
me  the  homage  of  thefe  fentiments,  and  conti- 
nue to  me  thofe  by  which  you  have  always  ho- 
noured me.  I  afk  this  both  for  myfelf  and  my 
little  fi^er,  and  as  a  pledge  of  }  our  granting  it, 
{  accept  the  firft  kifs  which  you  will  give  her, 
fince  I  cannot  have  the  happineis  to  partake  of 
it  wi  h  her. 

P.  S.  Mr.  Grandifon  has  this  moment  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  earl  of***,  the  firft  lord 
of  the  bed-chamber,  to  require  the  attendance 
of  his  fon  Charles  at  court.     They  are  ignorant 

of 
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of  the  reafon  of  this.  My  friend  fcts  off  to- 
morrow with  Mr.  BartJet.  How  much  mall  I 
regret  his  abfence  !  J,  who  have  lately  lived  in 
the  pleafing  habit  of  feeing  him  every  infianr, 
muft  now  pafs  whole  days  without  his  fociety  ! 
Neither  do  we  know  how  long  he  may  be  ab- 
fent.  Mr.  Grandifon  is  not  at  all  uneafy  at  this 
mefTage  ;  the  earl's  letter  is  too  gracious  to  be 
the  prelude  to  any  thing  undeftrable.  But  in 
the  mean-while,  I  lofe  my  friend.  Nothing  but 
the  hopes  of  fomething  good  to  him  could  con- 
fole  me  for  this  feparation.  He  has  promifed  to 
write  to  me.  Oh!  my  dear  mamma,  with  how 
much  joy  (hall  I  fend  you  the  copy  of  his  let- 
ters ! 


LETTER      XIV. 

WILLIAM  DANVERS    TO  HIS  MOTHER. 
SEPTEMBER  20. 

I  HASTEN,  my  dear  mamma,   to  fend  youD 
according  to  promife,  a  copy  of  the  firfl  let- 
ter that  I  have  received  from  my  friend  Charles. 
You  will  in  it  fee  what  happened  to  him  on  his 
D  d  3  journey, 
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journey,  and  at  his  arrival  in  London.  I  (hall 
ex  peel  with  impatience  the  next  news  that  he 
will  have  to  fend  me  ;  my  heart  forebodes  that 
it  will  be  good.  Judge  then  how  eager  1  (hall 
be  to  make  you  partake  of  it.  Full  of  this 
fweet  hope,  1  embrace  you  and  my  little  filler 
more  tenderly. 


LETTER      XV. 

Charles  grandison  to  his  friend 

william  danvers. 

1  DO  not  yet  know,  my  dear  friend,  what  our 
journey  to  London  will  produce  ;  the  be- 
ginning of  our  expedition  has  not  been  the  moft 
happy.  A  fuperrtitious  mind  might  look  upon 
this  as  a  bad  prefage ;  but  you  and  I,  my  dear 
William,  thanks  to  the  good-fenfe  of  our  pa- 
rerrtSj  are  in  no  danger  of  being  difturbed  by 
vain  prognoitics.  We  had  fcarcely  gone  a  few 
tniJer,  before  one  of  our  horfes  flopped  lhort,  and 
would  not  advance  a  ftep  farther.  The  poftilli- 
on,  thought  to  get  on  by  cxercifing  his  whip, 
which  I  could  not  fee  without  pain  ;  I  cannot 
he..,r  that  fo  gentle  and  ufeful  an  animal  fhould 
be  trealed  hardly,     However,  we  foon  perceived 

\hat 
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that  the  poor  creature  had  met  with,  a  hurt  in  his 
foot,  and  that  it  was  not  his  fault.  We  were 
therefore  obliged  to  go  gently  on  to  the  neareft 
inn,  where  we  provided  ourfejves  with  horfes, 
and  purfued  our  rout  with  renewed  expedition, 
till  an  unlucky  accident  (topped  us.  Jn  a  rug- 
ged part  of  the  road,  the  axletree  of  our  chaife 
fuddenly  broke  :  happily  we  were  none  of  us 
hurt ;  but  we  were  obliged  to  get  out  of  the  car- 
riage, and  there  being  no  houfe  within  a  good 
diftance,  we  had  no  other  courfe  left  as,  but  to 
walk  on  foot.  I  fhould  have  made  my/elf  very 
eafy  under  this  accident)  had  it  not  been  for  my 
concern  on  account  of  our  worthy  friend  Mr. 
Bartlet  :  I  feared  much  left  his  health  might  fuf- 
fer  from  the  cold  and  dampnefs  of  the  air,  and 
the  fatigue  of  tire  walk.  The  fun  was  already 
fet,  and  we  proceeded  {lowly,  followed  by  our 
fervant  Henry.  A  violent  rain  came  on.  At 
length,  after  a  half- hour's  walk,  we  perceived  to 
the  right,  a  fmall  houfe  at  a  little  diftance  from 
the  road.  We  were  let  in  by  an  honeft  labour- 
er, bowed  down  by  the  weight  oflyears  and  hard 
work,  and  his  wife,  who  appeared  to  be  as  old. 
We  were  hofpitably  received  by  this  worthy  old 
couple  and  their  children.  The  eldeft  fon  ran 
to  fetch  a  wheelwright  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  then  went  with  him  to  aflift  the  poftillion  in 
mending  the  chaife  as  well  as  they  could  ;  which 
they  could  not  complete  till  the  evening  was  far 
advanced.  As  it  was  then  too  late  to  purfue  our 
journey,  we  refolved  to  pafs  the  night  in  this  lit- 
tle hut,  which,  under  thefecircumftances,  J  found 
as  comfortable  as  the  moft  fuperb  palace.  Whiift 

one 
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one  of  the  daughters  was  preparing;  for  us  a  fimple 
repaft,  gentlemen,  faid  the  old  man,  do  not  be 
uneafy,  we  will  give  you  up  our  bed,  in  which 
you  may  refrefh  yourfelves  after  your  fatigue.  Jt 
was  with  difficulty  that  Mr.Bartfet  was  perfuad- 
ed  to  agree  to  this  propofal,  but  at  laft,  the 
preffing  entreaties  ot  our  hoft  and  his  wife  pre- 
vailed. They  had  placed  but  two  covers  on  the 
table.  Mr.  Bartlet  perceiving  it,  faid,  Have  you 
already  fupoed,  my  good  friends  ? 
No',  Sir. 

Well  then,  we  mud  eat  together  j  our  meal 
will  be  the  heartier  for  it. 

We  mould  not  have  thought  of  taking  that 
liberty,  Sir,  replied  the  old  man,  but,  fmce  you 
order  it,  you  mall  be  obeyed. 

The  ruftic  meal  was  foon  put  on  the  table  ;  it 
conMed  of  a  piece  of  cold  meat,  with  vegeta- 
bles, cheefe  and  butter,  and  fome  good  apples. 
Plain  as  this  repaft  was,  I  never  made  a  better 
fupper  in  my  life,  and  ilept  fo  foundly  after  it, 
that  Mr.  Bartlet  had  fome  difficulty  in  waking 
me  the  next  morning.  I  have  juft  now  ate  aft 
excellent  breakfalf,  and  take  the  opportunity, 
while  Mr.  Bartlet  is  thanking  our  holts  for  their 
hofpitality,  to  write  jou  this.  1  am  now  obli- 
ged to  break  off,  but  as  foon  as  we  have  paid  our 

fir  ft  vifit  iv  Lord — . you  fhall   hear  again 

from  me.  Prefent  my  duty  to  my  papa  and 
mamma,  and  remember  me  affectionately  to  my 
brother  and  filler. 

1  remaiiij  my  dear  friend,  ever  your's, 

Cha  t  Us  Grandifi  n . 

LETTER 
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LETTER      XVI, 


MRS,    BANVERS    TO   HER    SOW.' 

SEPTEMBER  3, 

I  SAID  right,  my  dear  mamma,  when  I  told 
:  you  that  I  (hould  ha^e  good  news  to  fend 
you  of  my  friend  Charles.  I  enclofe  you  a  co- 
py of  a  letter  that  he  has  -written  to  me,  and 
one  from  Mr.  Bartlet  to  Mr.  Grandifon.  I 
have  fcarce  time  to  tranfcribe  them  before  the 
poft  goes  out.  I  ,  would  fain  exprefs  to  you  the 
joy  which  fills  my  heart  ;  but  I  can  cinly  fay, 
what  a  felicity  it  is  to  fee  my  friend  happy,  and 
to  wifh  this  to  my  dear  mamma  ! 


LETTER 
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LETTER    XVII. 

0HARLE5    GRANDISON    TO    HIS    FRIEND 
WILLIAM  DAN  VERS. 

DECEMBER   22, 

COULD  you  ever  have   gueffed,   my   deaf 
friend,  whit  could  be  the  object  of  my 
journey  to  this  city  }  Without  doubt  no,  fince  { 
myfelf  hardly  dare  now  to   believe  it.      Well 
then,  it  is  by  order  of  the  king,  who  has  juA  be- 
ftowed  on  me  the  poll:  of  page  of  honour,  and 
inverted  me  with  a  place  about  his  children,     I 
know  not  to  whom  1  am  indebted  for  thefe  fa- 
vours -,  but  they  try  to  perfuade  me  that  1  owe 
them  to  my  own  conduct,     But  it  feems  to  me 
that  I  have  only  fulfilled  my  duty,  and  that  alone 
deferves  no  rccompenfe  :  1  regard  therefore  what 
has  befallen  me,  as  the  pure  bounty  of  heaven; 
which  thus  rewards  the  virtue  of  my  worthy 
parents.     I  rejoice  more  on  their  account  than 
my  own.     Mr.  Bartlet  has  written  to  my  papa  j 
you  will  doubtlefs  fee  his  letter.     I  have  fcarce 
time  to  afTure  you  that  I  am  ever  your  faithful 
2nd  affectionate  friend, 

Charles  Grandifon. 

LETTER 
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LETTER    XVIIL 

MR.    BARTLET    TO    MR.    GRANDISON. 

My  dear  Friend, 

WHAT  happy  news  have  I  to  fend  you, 
and  how  much  will  the  heart  of  Mrs, 
Grandifon  be  filled  with  joy  !   Your  amiable  (on 

but  you  well  merit  thofe  favours  with  which 

heaven  has  vouchfafed  to  recompenfe  his  good- 
nefs.  I  always  told  you  that  he  was  defined  to 
ht  the  happinefs  of  your  future  life.  And  fo 
young  to  be  thus  diftinguifhed  by  his  fovereign's 
favours,  whilft  all  good  men  applaud  the  act ! 
Yes,  my  dear  Sir,  there  is  no  one  here,  but  who, 
after  having  feen  your  ion,  pronounces  him 
worthy  of  his-promifing  deftiny.  But  I  will  no 
longer  keep  you  in  fufpenfe.  Know  then,  that 
the  king  has  conferred  on  him  the  poft  of  page 
of  honour,  and  given  him  a  place  about  the  roy- 
al children,   as  a  fit  object  for  their  emulation. 

The  earl  of ,   whofe  wife  is  fitter  to  * 

Major 

*  See  letter  from  William  Danvets,  Vol.  I.  p.  325-, 
which  letter  it  was  thought  unneceffary  to  repeat 
among  thefe. 
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Major  Arthur,  whofe  life  was  faved  by  Charley 
had  reprefented  your  fon  to  his  majeftv  in  fo  ad- 
vantageous a  manner,  had  fpoken  fo  highly  of 
his  good  fenfe,  his  acquirements  and  goodnefs 
of  heart,  as  to  infpire  the  king  with  the  defne  of 
feeing  him  ;  and  it  was  after  his  fir  ft  interview 
with  him  that  he  conferred  on  him  thefe  fa- 
vours. 

The  earl,  who  introduced  Charles  to  his  ma- 
jefty, and  was  prefent  at  the  audience,  declared 
that  he  never  faw  any  one  received  fo  gracioufly. 
The  king  himfelf,  after  ordering  his  children 
into  his  prefence,  vouchfafed  to  prefent  them  to 
him.  Your  amiable  (on  anfwered  all  queftions 
put  to  him  with  a  refpedtful  freedom,  and  a  no- 
blenefs  of  expreftion  quite  aftonifhin^  for  his 
age.  The  young  princes  were  defirous  that  he 
mould  from  that  moment  remain  about  them. 
But  he  reprefented  to  them  the  occafion  there 
was  for  his  remaining  yet  fome  time  in  his  fa- 
ther's houfe,  in  order  to  profit  by  his  inftrucTi- 
ons,  and  to  render  himfelf  more  worthy  of  the 
high  office  allotted  him. 

He  owned  to  me  afterwards,  that  he  had  ano- 
ther reafon  for  afking  this  delay  :  it  was,  that 
his  friend  William  having  only  three  months 
more  to  fpend  in  England,  he  much  wiihed  to 
pafs  the  remainder  of  that  time  with  him. 
Thus  you  fee,  his  prefence  of  mind  never  for- 
fakes  him  ;  nor  can  the  feduelions  of  fortune 
make  him  forget  the  duties  of  friendfliip. 

The 
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The  earl  gave  yefterday  a  grand  entertain- 
ment in  honour  of  your  fori.  Charles  received 
the  compliments  of  all  the  company  with  as  much 
grace  as  dignity.  The  many  praifes  beftovved 
on  him,  excited  not  in  him  the  leafr  emotions  of 
pride  ;  and  he  left  the  company  ail  captivated 
by  his  amiable  qualities.  Do  not  think,  my 
dear  friend,  that  the  enthufiafm  with  which  1 
{peak  of  your  fon,  is  the  effect  of  that  partiality 
which  I  feel  for  your  family  :  you  will  find  the 
fame  tefximonies  in  his  favour  in  the  letter  which 
Lord *  has  written  you. 

We  fhall  be  detained  about  fix  days  longer 
here,  and  then  I  hope  to  bring  back  to  your 
arms  the  worthy  object  of  your  tendernefs. 

P.  S.  The  earl  of  — — —  has  made  me 
open  my  letter  again,  to  inform  you  that  Ed- 
ward is  prefented  with  a  lieutenancy  in  the  fame 
regiment  with  Major  Arthur,  of  which  he  is 
now  lieutenant-colonel. 


vol.  11.  Ee  LETTER 
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LETTER     XIX. 

WILLIAM    DANVERS    TO    HIS    MOTHIR. 

SEPTEMBER  26. 

I  WAS  fo  impatient,  my  dear  mamma,  to  fend 
you  my  friend  CharlesMetter,  and  that  of 
Mr  Bartlet,  that  1  had  not  time  to  give  you 
thole  reflections  which  the  good  fortune  of  myV 
friend  have  given  birth  to  in  my  mind.  Indeed, 
were  1  to  attempt  to  fay  all  that  1  think  on  this 
fubject,  my  letter  would  not  be  finifhed  to-day. 
1  will  therefore  confine  myfelf  to  the  more  eafy 
and  delightful  tafk,  of  attempting  to  defcribe  to 
you,  how  fenfible  I  am  of  his  faithful  remem- 
brance of  our  friendfhip.  What  then  !  Could 
he,  for  the  fake  of  my  fociety,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  my  fta>  here,  rdift  the  defiles  of  the 
young  princes,  and  facrifice  all  the  pleaiures  of  a 
court !  Ah  !  he  has  not  made  this  facrifice  to  an 
ungrateful  friend.  You  will  witnefs  for  me, 
mamma,  how  much  I  ever  loved  him,  that  all 
my  letters  were  tilled  with  expreillons  of  my 
tendernefs  for  him.  Well  then,  he  is  now  be- 
come a  thoufand  times  more  dear  to  me.  Du- 
ring 
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ring  his  abfence,  I  have  been  made  too  fenfible 
how  neceffary  he  is  to  my  happinefs.  Notwith- 
itanding  all  the  careffe*  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gran- 
difon,  notwithstanding  the  friendfhip  of  Edward 
and  Emily,  I  find  that  I  mifs  him  every  hour  in 
the  day.  I  feem,  as  if  I  were  but  half  myfeF, 
without  him.  I  have  no  other  refource,  but  to 
employ  myfelf  continually  in  doing  fomething  for 
him.  Yes,  mamma,  all  the  bufinefs  that  we 
did  when  we  were  together,  1  now  do  alone,  in 
order  to  render  his  abfence  lefs  tedious  to  me.  I 
have  cultivated  his  garden,  and  ornamented  it 
with  the  flowers  of  the  feafon,  that  he  may  fee, 
at  his  return,  what  care  I  have  taken,  of  all  that 
he  is  interefted  in.  1  have  continued  to  copy  a 
fet  of  defigns  in  architecture  which  he  had  be- 
gun :  they  are  not,  it  is  true,  fo  well  drawn  as 
he  would  have  done  them,  but  they  are  better 
than  if  i  had  done  them  for  myfelf.  lam  fure 
that  his  friendship  will  excufe  the  weaknefs  of 
my  pencil,  and  that  he  will  fee  them  in  his  col- 
lection with  pleafure.  I  have  alfo  tranfcribed  in- 
to his  mufic-books,  all  the  new  airs  which  we 
have  had  fince  his  departure.  I  have  arranged 
the  books  in  his  library  ;  I  have  fed  his  birds  ;  I 
have  given  fomething  to  his  poor  people  :  in 
(hort,  I  have  attempted  to  do  all  that  he  would 
have  done  himfelf.  it  is  at  thefe  times,  that- 1 
have  more  than  ever  felt  the  force  of  that  maxim, 
which  you  have  fo  often  repeated  to  me,  that 
application  to  bufinefs  is  the  beft  means  of  com- 
pofing  the  mind  under  grief  or  uneafmefs.  Ah! 
had  I  been  condemned  to  idlenefs  during  this  in- 
terval of  my  friend's  abfence,  how  (hould  I  have 
E  e  2  been 
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been  to  be  pitied  !   1  have  laboured  not  to  bara 
a  moment  in  the  day  vacant,   left  i  fhuuld  fill  it 
with  my  fadriefs.     As  a  proof  of  this,  I  fend 
a  little  piece  which  I  have  juft  translated,  oh  the 
advantages  of  induftry. 

Adieu,  my  dear  mamma  ;  now  that  my  friend 
is  fo  far  from  me,  I  doubly  feel  the  pain  of  be- 
ing Co  from  you.  I  have  no  confolation  but  in 
knowing  that  >ou  love  me,  and  in  feeling  how 
much  I  love  you. 


THE  ADVANTAGES    OF  INDUSTRY. 

MR.  Dorville,  a  rich  manufacturer,  was 
the  mqft  inveterate  enemy  to  idjenefs. 
Me  not  only  dedicated  the  whole  day  to.  labour- 
himfelf,  but  took,  care  alfo,  to  have  every  per  fori 
of  his  family  employed  in  the  fame  manner. 
Liberal  to  all  whom  age  or  infirmity  had  ren- 
dered incapable  of  work,  but  implacable  toward 
thofe  idle  vagabonds,  who,  with  the  advantages 
of  health  and  ftrength,  came  to  beg  at  his  door. 
He  ':  them    why   they  did   not  work  ; 

smdifth   ,   excufed  themfelves,   by  faying  that 
they  c      id    get  no  employment,  he  would  o$ar 
;m  in  Jus  manufactory j  but  after  once  re* 

fuflrig 
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fufing  it,  they  dared  never  more  approach  his 
prefence. 

He  never  fuffered  a  bale  of  goods  either  to  be 
packed  up  or  opened,  without  obliging  his  two 
fons  Francis  and  Robert,  to  put  their  hands  to 
it.  He  had  a  large  garden  behind  his  houfe,  in 
which  he  made  them  both  work,  under  the 
direction  of  his  gardener  :  and  during  winter, 
he  would  employ  them  in  turning,  and  other 
works  of  ingenuity.  His  three  daughters,  alfo, 
had  not  more  time  allowed  them  tor  idlenefs, 
They  had  the  charge  of  the  domefcic  ceconomy  ; 
with  every  other  occupation  fuitable  to  their 
fex. 

The  better  to  excite  their  induMry,  Mr.  Dor- 
ville  paid  each  for  his  work  ;  and  thbfe  among 
them,  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their 
activity,  had  an  extraordinary  reward,  Thefe 
little  perquifites,  they  had  the  liberty  of  laying 
out  in  their  own  pleafures  and  amufements. 

No  quarrels  or  ill  humour  were  ever  heard  iri 
this  family,  They  enjoyed  perfect  health,  and 
each  day  brought  with  it  new  pleafures,  by 
making  them  tafte  the  fweets  of  their  own 
labours, 

If  the  boys  prefented  to  their  fitters  a  nofegay 
of  carnations  or  hyacinths,  they  received  from 
them  in  return  either  embroidered  ruffles,  purfes, 
or  firings  for  their  canes  or  watches,  all,  the 
work  of  their  induftrious  hands.  ]f  their  deiTerts 
were  furnilhed  by  the  fruit  of  their  young  trees, 
which  they  had  planted  and  grafted  themfelves, 
they  had  the  fatisfacYion  to  hear  their  parents 
E  e  3  praife 
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praifethem,  by  acquainting  their guefts,  to  whom' 
they  owed  their  regale  ;  at  which,  each  would 
take  his  glafs,  and  the  company  in  chorus, 
drank  to  the  health  of  the  little  gardener. 

Seven  days  in  the  year,  were  celebrated  as 
feftivals  in  the  family  ;  thef&were  the  birth-days 
of  each  of  the  children,  and  thofe  of  their  father 
and  mother.  Pleafure  and  mutual  tendernefs 
reigned  on  thofe  occafions  :  particularly  on  the 
birth-days  of  their  parents,  when  they  generally 
gave  an  entertainment  to  the  children,  to  which 
they  invited  their  young  acquaintance.  The 
feaft  always  ended  in  a  ball,  at  which  youthful 
vivacity,  heightened  by  mufic,  animated  every 
lock  and  morion,  wbilft  their  fond  parents  be- 
held, with  tranfpeurts  of  joy,  their  playful  gaiety 
and  natural  graces. 

Who  would  believe,that  thefe  children  fhould 
ever  grow  weary  of  a  way  of  life  fo  full  or* 
pleafure  ?  This  was,  however,  the  cafe.  Francis 
one  day  went  to  pay  a  vi&t  to  his  young  couiins  : 
he  returned  home  with  a  forrowful  contenance. 
His  father,  from  fo  me  indii  rds   which  he 

Jet  fall,  comprehended  at  ence  the  caufe  of  his 
chagrin  :  he,  however,  did  not  appear  as  if  he 
obferved  it.  In  the  mean  while,  as  Francis 
wore  the  fame  face  of  fadnefs  the  next  day,  Mr. 
Dorville  hav  »ed    him    to  take   a    walk 

with  him  after  dinner,  over  his  plantations, 
thev  had  together  the  following  converfatiori. 

Mr   Dorville,     What  is  the  matter  with  you,. 
my  dear  Francis?    the   air  of  fadnefs   which  I' 
obYcrve  on  your  countenance,  makes   me  very 
unea ! 

Francis, 
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Francis,  (affecling  a  cheerful  air.)  -  Nothing 
at  all,  papa. 

Mr.  Dorville.  Come,  come,  notwithstand- 
ing that  fmile,  your  whole  appearance  has  lefs 
of  cheerfulnefs  than  ufual. 

Francis.     I  cannot  difown  it. 

Mr.  Dorvilie,  What  is  it  then  that  makes 
you  thus  fad  r" 

Francis.     Ah  !   if  I  dare  to  tell  you< . 

Mr.  Dorvilie.  Are  you  afraid  to  open  your 
heart  to  me  ?   Am  not  i  your  friend  ? 

Francis.  True  :  but,  pray,  papa,  do  not 
quefiion  me  any  more  on  this  fubjeCt. 

Mr.  Dorville.  And  why  not,  fince  it  afRifrs 
you  ? 

Fmncis.  Eecaufe  I  think  you  would  not 
sfford  me  any  remedy. 

Mr.  Dorvilh.  Do  you  think  then,that  I  would 
rather  fee  you  afflicted  than  happy  ?  I  thought 
you  had  a  better  idea  of  my  tendernefs  for  you. 

Francis.  Oh  !  papa,  do  not  miitake  me  •>  no, 
no,  1  am  fenfible,  you  have  no  greater  joy  than 
to  fee  us  rejoice. 

Mr.  Dorvilie.  ~l  do  not  fee,  then,  what  can 
hinder  you,  from  making  me  your  confidant  ; 
but  hold,  we  will  fettle  mis  mattei  between  us. 
Tell  me  your  grievance,    and  I  mife  on 

my  part  to  do  all  in  m  .  it. 

Francis.       Weil   then,  .\ III 

have  it,  i  mult  t  :e  fo 

many  flaves.to  our  work  from  morning  to 
night  ;  there  are  my  coufins,  yon  fee  how  their 
papa    leis  then  :  [1  not  wo 

have  as  much  fc  ri .  a  -  • 

Mr, 
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Mr,  Dorville.  Whit,  mv  dear  child,  Is  this 
all  that  afflicts  you  ?  nothing  can  be  eaiier,  than 
to  fatisfy  you  in  this  bufmefs.  God  forbid, 
that  I  fhoukl  make  you  work  againft  your  in- 
clination ;  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  take  your 
reft,  and  not  to  return  to  your  work  again,  till 
you  yourlelf  defire  it. 

Francis,  happy  to  enjoy  his  liberty  with  the 
confent  of  his  father,  Ipent  the  reft  of  the  dav, 
in  loitering  about  here  and  there,  fometimes  in 
the  houfe,  fometimes  the  garden. 

Mr.  Dorville  always  rofe  early;  and  when 
the  weather  was  fine,  generally  amufed  himfelf 
with  a  walk  into  the  country,  and  took  with 
him  thole  of  his  children,  who  the  day  before 
had  been  mod  diligent  and  attentive  to  their 
work.  The  next  morning  after  this  difcourfe, 
the  early  dawn  promifed  a  moft  beautiful  day  ; 
Mr.  Dorville  was  preparing  to  go  out ;  Francis 
heard  him  ;  and  though  he  was  very  fenfible 
that  he  had  not  deferved  the  indulgence,  he~ 
neverthelefs  haftened  up,  and  afked  his  father's 
permifllon,  to  accompany  him.  Mr.  Dorville 
willingly  confented.  Theywent  together,  and 
feated  thernfelves  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  from 
whence  they  had  a  view  of  the  furrounding 
country,  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  fpring. 
The  meadows,  which  but  a  month  before  were 
buried  in  mow,  now  difpiayed  the  moft  lively 
verdure.  The  woods  were  covered  with  tender 
foliage,  and  the  fruit-trees  adorned  with  the 
gayeft  blofToms.  The  harlh  whiftling  of  the 
north-wind,    no     more    grated    on     the   ear  ; 

nothing 
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nothing  was  heard  around,  but  the  fweet  warb- 
i  birds,  Young  lambs,  2nd  playful  colts 
feetl  fporting  in  the  rich  paihire- grounds. 
Bcho  refounded  with  the  cheerful  fong  of  the 
!  outer,  as  he  trod  the  furrowed  bind-  The 
roatds  were  filled  with  troops  of  country.- people  ; 
f6«ie  onduciing  their  waggons  loaded  with 
com  wine,  and  other  merchandize  ;  others 
carrying  on  their  (boulders  bafkefs  filled  with 
herbs  and  flowers.  The  young  milk  maids 
feemed  to  walk  in  caucncc  :  all  bent  their  fteps 
toward  the  city,  the  gates  of  which  were  jud 
opened  to  receive  them.  Francis,  affected  by 
this  fcene,  felt  his  heart  fo  elated  with  cheerful  - 
nefs,  that  throwing  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  his 
father,  he  exclaimed,  Oh  I  papa,  I  have  you  to 
thank  for  the  pleafure  which  this  moment  affords 
me ! 

Mr.  Dorville.  If  all  our  friends  were  but  here 
to  enjoy  it  with  us  !  I  am  forry  we  did  not  call 
on  your  coufins,  as  we  pafTed  by  their  door. 

Francis.  Oh  they  will  not  be  up  thefe  two  or 
three  hours,  at  leaft. 

Mr.  Dorville.  Is  it  poliible  ?  Why  then  tney 
fpend  one  half  of  the  day  in  fleep  ! 

Francis.  I  have  fometimes  called  on  them  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  they  had  fcarcely  their 
eyes  open. 

Mr.  Dorville.  No  doubt,  they  are  objeck 
of  your  $ivy  juft  now, 

Francis,  No  truly,  papa  ;  if  I  were  afleep 
like  them,  I  fhould  lofe  all  the  pleafure  I  enjoy 
now. 
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Mr.  Dorville.  This  is  one  advantage  then,, 
arifing  from  .  induftry  ;  it  calls  us  up  early 
enough,  to  make  us  relim  the  charms  of  a  fins 
morning. 

Francis.  But,  papn,  cannot  I  be  an  early 
rife',  without  working  ? 

Mr.  Dorville,  And  what  will  you  do,  when 
}  ou  are  up  ? 

Francis.  I  would  go  and  walk  fometimes  to 
one  place,  and  fometimes  to  another  :  to-day  I 
Would  afcend  the  hill  ;  tomorrow  I  would 
enter  the  thick  foreft  ;  another  time  I  would 
feat   mvfelf  on.  the   banks  of  a  river. 

Mr.  Dorville.  It  is  very  well,  my  dear,  but 
we  have  three  hundred  and  fixty-rive  days  in  the 
year  ;  if  we  take  from  thefe  all  the  cold  and  wet 
mornings,  there  will  fcarcely  remain  fixty-flve 
fuch  as  this  of  to-day.  Would  you  walk  out 
through  the  thick  fogs,  and  when  it  rains  or 
fnows,  or  when  the  impetuous  winds  render  the 
hoar  f rolls  more  biting  ? 

Francis.  No  certainly,  i  mould  have  very  little 
relifh  for  walking  in  fuch  bad  weather. 

Mr.  Dorville*  What  then  will  you  do  with 
the  other  three  hundred  mornings,  if  you  do  not 
work  ? 

Francis.      I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Dorville.  Tell  me  freely  then  •  do  you 
think  that  you  would  find  it  a  very  pleafant 
thing  not  to  know  what  to  do  with  ydllrfelf  ? 

Francis.  No  ;  I  confefs,  time  would  feem 
very  lone  to  me. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Dorviile.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  go 
briflcly  to  work,  than  to  be  rubbing  your  eyes, 
yawning,  and  ftretching  out  your  arms,  and  then 
finking  into  your  chair  like  a  perfon  overcome 
with  fatigue  ? 

Francis.  But,  papa,  if  I  do  not  work,  I  can 
amufe  myfelf  with  fome  play. 

Mr.  Dorviile.  You  know- very  well,  I  have 
never  hindered  your  amufing  yourfelf :  but  let 
us  examine  whether  to  work,  or  to  pafs  our  time 
in  vain  diflipation,  yields  us  the  moft  folid  plea- 
fure.  I  am  far  from  wiming  that  my  children 
Ihould  not  be  as  happy  as  they  are  capable  of  be- 
ing. You  (hall  always  play,  and  never  work 
more,  if  you  can  prove,  to  me,- that  play  will  give 
you  more  fatisfaclion  than  work. 

Francis.  Take. care,  papa,  it  will  not  be  very 
difficult  to  prove  this. 

Mr.  Dorviile.  Well  then,  let  us  fee  ;  I  am 
willing  to  run  the  rifk. 

Francis.  Did  you  never  obferve,  that  when  I 
am  at  play,  I  run,  I  jump,  I  dance,  and  make  a 
thoufand  gambols  ;  but  when  I  work,  I  do  no- 
thing of  all  this. 

Mr.  Dorviile-  Nevertheless,  I  have  often  ken 
you  and  your  brother  laugh  and  amufe  your- 
fel ves  when  you  have  been  at  work  together. 

Francis.  That  is  true  5  but  yet  it  is  better  to 
be  at  play. 

Mr.  Dorviile*  There  is  not  a  day  parTes,  but 
you  play  :  have  you  any  thing  to  fhew  me,  in 
confequence  of  all  this  play? 

Francis.  N»,  papa,  1  have  only  the  remem- 
brance of  them. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Dorville.  And  have  you  nothing  re- 
maining, from  your  work  ? 

Francis.  Ok  yes,  I  have  in  my  garden  above 
a  dozen  young  trees  which  I  have  planted  and 
grafted  myfelf ;  all  mv  beds  are  furnifhed  with 
good  vegetables,  and  my  borders  with  fine 
flowers. 

Mr.  Dorviile.     Is  that  all,  my  dear  ? 

Francis.  No  indeed,  papa  ;  I  have  in  my 
chamber  a  great  cupboard. full  of  my  workman- 
ship in  firaw  and  pafteboard,  befides  a  thoufand 
little  toys  of  ivory  and  ebony,  that  I  turned  in 
my  lathe. 

Mr.  Dorville.  But,  without  doubt,  you  look 
at  all  thefe  things  now  with  regret,  when  )  ou 
think,  how  many  drops  of  fweat  they  coll  you  ? 
here  you  will  fay,  I  fpent  a  whole  day's  labour 
on  this. 

Francis.  And  Cuppa  fe  they  had  cod  me  as 
much  again  ? 

Mr.  Dorville.     What  then  ? 

Franc'n.  Why,  pap:?,  Jo  long  as  I  fee  my  cup- 
board furnilhed  with  the  fruits  of  my  labours, 
whilft  I  gather  nofegays  for  my  filters,  or  fine 
fruits,  and  good  vegetables  to  prefent  to  my  mo- 
ther, I  find  myfelf  fo  happy,  that  I  no  longer 
think  of  the  trouble  that  thefe  things  coil:  me. 

Mr,  Dorville.  Tell  me  :  all  the  time  which 
you  have  fpent  in  cultivating  your  garden,  or  in 
turning  ;  do  you  wifh  now  that  you  had  palled 
it  in  play  ? 

Francis.  No,  certainly,  for  then  I  fhould  have 
had  nothing  to  ihew  for  it  to-day. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Dorville.  You  would  have  had  the  re- 
membrance of  it  at  leaft.  Do  you  reckon  that 
nothing  ? 

Francis.     It  is  but  a  very  little  thing. 

Mr.  Dorville.  I  think,  it  appears  from  your 
own  account,  that  play  only  amufes  the  prefent 
moment,  and  that  it  does  not  even  always  do 
that  in  proportion  to  our  expectations  ;  and  that 
work,  on  the  contrary,  after  having  agreeably 
occupied  us,  leaves  behind  it  fome  ufeful  enjoy- 
ment. After  twenty  years  are  paft,  you  will 
have  a  renewed  pleafure  in  gathering  fruits  from 
the  trees  which  your  hands  have  planted,  though 
you  will,  by  that  time,  forget  all  your  fri- 
volous paftimes.  Decide  therefore,yourfelf,which 
affords  the  moll:  lblid  pleafure,  ufeful  labour,  or 
vain  amufement. 

Francis.  Oh  !  papa,  according  to  the  light  in 
which  you  have  fet  the  thing,  there  is  no  room 
to  balance.  Labour,  without  difpute,  renders 
us  molt  happy. 

Mr.  Dorville.  You  fee  then,  it  was  not  with- 
out reafon  thai  I  have  urged  you  to  follow  it. 
Were  I  to  fay  to  you,  come,  Francis,  work  no 
more  ;  I  will  have  you  fpend  your  whole  time 
at  play.  Would  it  not  be  making  you  miferable 
for  the  reft  of  your  life  ? 

Francis.  Oh!  yes,  I  can  feel  this  now:  every 
different  play  would  foon  become  tedious  and 
infupportable  to  me. 

Mr.  Dorville.  And  do  they  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, appear  more  fweet  to  you  after  labour .? 

Francis.     Yes,  papa,  I  confefs,  they  do. 

vol.  11.  F  f  Mr. 
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Mr.  Dorviile.  At  thofe  times,  I  myfelf  urge 
you  to  enjoy  your  pleasures.  You  know  how 
often  I  have  invited  your  coufins  and  vour  other 
companions  to  come  and  mare  in  your  amufe- 
ments.  Have  you  forgotten  how  you  ha\e 
wreftled  together,  and  run  races,  and  thrown  the 
bar? 

Francis.  No,  papa,  I  remember  it  very  well ; 
you  have  yourfelf  been  fo  good  as  to  afliit  almoft 
always  at  our  fports  •,  and  I  have  often  ken  you 
fmile,  when  i  have  happened  to  have  the  advan- 
tage. 

Mr-  Dorviile.  And  this  was  pretty  often  the 
cafe. 

Francis.  Becaufe  I  am  itronger  than  any  of 
my  companions,  efpeciallv  mv  poor  couims  ;  I 
never  feartd  to  engage  with  both  of  them  at 
once. 

Mr.  Dorviile.  Perhaps  the>  are  not  fo  old  as 
you  ? 

Francis.  O,  you  know  very  well  that  I  am 
not  fo  old  as  the  youngeit  by  a  full  year. 

Mr.  Dorviile.     You  are  better  fed  then  ? 

Francis.  I  beg  \  our  pardon  ;  the)  live  better 
every  day  of  their  lives  than  we  do. 

Mr.  Dtrville.  I  do  not  fee  then  how  you 
came  by  all  this  ftrength,  unlel's  it  be  the  effecl: 
of  labour. 

Francis.  Excufe  me,  papa  ;  I  do  not  know 
how  that  can  be  ;  becaufe  1  am  fo  much  weak- 
ened fometimes  by  hard  work  that  I  can  hardly 
rtir. 

Mr.  Dorviile.  But,  my  dear,  who  are  thofe 
that  run  I  (1  p 

Francis, 
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Francis.     Thofe  who  frequently  run  races. 

Mr.' Dorville.  What  is  the  reafon  of  this3 
pray  ? 

Francis.     Becaufe  they  are  ufed  to  run. 

Mr.  Dorville.  Neverthelefs,  running  weakens 
them,  fometimes,  as  labour  does  you. 

Francis.     Without  doubt. 

Mr.  Dorville.  But,  the  next  day  are  they  lefs 
alert,  or  you  lefs  brifk  f 

Francis.     It  is  true. 

Mr.  Dorville.  One  word  more.  Have  ycu 
never  obferved  that  fome  people  have  their  limbs 
much  more  ftrong  and  nervous  than  others  ? 

Francis.  O  yes,  our  blackfmith  for  inftance  : 
you  have  only  to  look  at  his  arms ;  every  mufcle 
is  expreffive  of  vigour  ! 

Mr.  Dorville.  And  how,  do  you  think,  has 
he  acquired  this  vigour  ? 

Francis.  How  mould  I  know  ?  this  man  is 
the  whole  day  with  his  body  bent  over  his  an- 
vil ;  and  he  has  been  accuftomed  from  his  ear- 
lieft  youth,  to  wield  a  hammer,  which  I  can 
fcarcely  life  with  both  hands. 

Mr.  Dorville.  What,  do  you  think  he  is 
ftronger  than  I  am  ? 

Francis.  Oh  !  papa,  I  mould  be  very  forry  to 
fee  him  lay  hold  of  you,  even  if  I  were  by  to 
aflift  you. 

Mr.  Dorville.  This  is  a  farther  proof,  then, 
that  labour  ftrengthens  the  body.  Here  is  a 
blackfmith  who  ufes  more  violent  exercife  than 
I  do,  and  yet  he  is  more  robuft.  You  ufe  more 
violent  exercife  than  your  coufins,  and  you  are 
F  f  2  m<sve 
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more  robufl:  than  they  are  :  labour  muft  certain- 
ly have  fomething  to  do  in  this. 

Francis.     I  own  I  begin  to  think  it. 

Mr.  Dorville.  You  told  me,  juft  now,  that 
your  coufins  eat  very  delicately. 

Francis.     It  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Dorville.  I  think,  however,  they  have 
frequent  diforders  in  the  ftomacb. 

Francis.     Yes,  almoft  always. 

Mr.  Dorville.  Are  you  ever  troubled  with 
thole  complaints  ? 

Francis.  Never,  papa  ;  you  know  very  well 
that  my  appetite  never  fails  me. 

Mr.  Dorville.  Yes,  but  on  fome  days  I  ob- 
ferve,that  you  eat  with  more  pleafure  than  ordi- 
nary ;  efpecially  after  you  have  been  digging  in 
your  garden. 

Francis.  Yes,  truly,  I  make  a  brifk  attack 
upon  your  provifions  after  I  have  been  hard  at 
work. 

Mr,  Dorville.  But  how  is  this  ;  work 
ftfength'ens  your  arms  and  your  ftomach ;  it 
whets  your  appetite;  and  fnall  I  prohibit  it? 
No,  certainly  ;  I  wifn  to  fee  my  fon  do  honour 
to  my  table,  without  fearing  indigeftion,  like  his 
coufms  :  and  I  mould  be  very  forry  to  fee  his 
companions  outdo  him  in  wreftling,  or  running 
races. 

Francis.  But,  papa,  T  have  been  told  by  ma- 
ny people,  that  being  fo  rich  as  you  are,  you 
ought  not  to  make  us  work. 

Mr.  Dorville.  Thefe  people  talk  like  block- 
heads, and  you  will  be  a  ft  ill  greater  blockhead 
ii  you  believe  them.     If  you  remain  every  day 

in 
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in  bed  till  nine  o'clock,  can  I,  with  all  my  money, 
make  you  enjoy  fuch  a  fine  morning  as  this  ! 
Francis.     No,  certainly. 
Mr.  Dorville.     For  thefe  many  years  to  come, 
you  will  have  to  gather  of  the  fruit  of  thofe 
trees  which  you  have  planted.     You  may  aifo, 
from  time  to  time,  make  prefents  to  your  fitters 
and  friends  of  the  pretty  pieces  of  workmanfhip 
which  you  have  made.    This  is  the  fruit  of  your 
indunry,  and  a  fource  of  enjoyments  which  are 
for  ever  renewing.     But  with  all  my  money,  can 
I   make  the  confequences  of  your  amufementsj 
when  once  they  are  paft,  equally  fweet  ? 
Francis.     Alas  !  no,  papa. 
Mr.  Dorville.  •  In  fhort,   can  I,  with  all  my 
riches,  make  your  limbs  roburt,  or  preferve  your 
ftomach  from  indigeftion  ? 
Francis.     Nor  this  either. 
Mr.  Dorville.     Behold  then  what  advantages 
you  owe  to  labour  !  advantages  fo  precious,  that 
not  all  the  gold  in  the  world  can  procure  them. 
Francis.     I  cannot  deny  it. 
Mr.  Dorville.     And   why  is  it  that  I  get  mo- 
ney ?  Is  it  that  my  children  may  be  happy  or 
unhappy  ? 

Francis.  That  they  may  be  happy,  without 
doubt. 

Mr.  Dorville.  And  which  of  the  two  is 
moft  happy,  he  who  {lumbers  away  the  befl 
part  of  the  morning  in  bed,  or  he,  who  by  rifing 
with  the  dawn,  may,  when  the  weather  is  fine, 
walk  in  the  country,  and  contemplate  the  ravifh- 
ing  beauties  of  nature  ? 

Francis.     The  latter,  undoubtedly. 

F  f  3  Mr, 
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Mr.  Dorville.  Again  ;  which  is  the  happiefly 
he  who  waftes  his  life  in  purfuit  of  vain  plea- 
fures,  which  by  habit  will  become  infipid,  and 
which,  when  part:,  leave  no  trace  behind  them  ; 
or  he,  who  employs  his  time  in  ufeful  and  plea- 
fant  labours,  by  which,  he  fecures  a  thouland 
fweet  enjoyments  for  the  time  to  come  ? 

Francis.     Oh!  the  lafter,  certainly. 

Mr.  Dorville,  I  do  not  afk  you,  whether  it  be 
beft  to  have  the  limbs  ftrong  and  robuft,  or  ener- 
vated ;  a  frefh  and  lively  complexion,  or  fickly 
palenefs  ;  vigorous  health,  or  continual  weak- 
nefs  ;  and  a  good  appetite,  rather  than  perpetual 
indigeftion. 

Francis,     Oh!  it  will  not  admit  of  a  queftion. 

Mr.  Dorville.  You  have  juft  allowed,  that  la- 
bour sfives  us  all  thefe  advantages. 

Francis.     I  have. 

Mr.  Dorville.  Should  I  not  then  be  highly 
blamcable,  if,  in  compliance  to  the  opinions  of 
certain  filly  people,  I  were  to  neglect  to  cultivate 
a  love  for  work  among  my  children,  under  the 
vain  pretence  that  I  am  rich  ?  when,  with  all  my 
riches,  1  mould  but  make  them  the  more  unhap- 
py ! 

Francis.  Yes,  yes,  I  fee  it  plainly,  now  ;  what 
a  blockhead  I  was,  when  I  grew  tired  of  my 
work.  Come,  papa,  the  day  is  advanced  :  I  am 
impatient  to  return  to  my  ufual  occupations.  I 
hope  to  have  a  pretty  bouquet  to  give  to  my 
fitters,  and  fome  excellent  ltrawberries  for  your 
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Mr,  Dorvllle.  Come,  my  dear,  I  am  charm- 
ed to  fee  you  fo  reafonable  :  this  encourages  me 
to  confult  you  on  an  affair  of  importance  which 
I  have  in  my  mind.  We  will  talk  about  it  to- 
morrow. 

On  the  morrow,  Francis,  a  little  proud,  but 
ftill  more  curious  to  be  of  this  confultation  with 
his  father,  battened  the  next  day  to  attend  him, 
with  fome  degree  of  importance  in  his  air. 

It  is  a  long  time,  fon,  faid  Mr.  Dorville,  fince 
I  have  been  thinking  how  to  place  a  certain  fum 
of  money  moft  advantageoufly  for  my  children, 

Francis.     You  are  very  good,  papa. 

Mr.  Dorville.-  I  am  therefore  very  glad  to 
confult  you'bn  this  bufinefs. 

Francis.  Me,  papa  ;  O  nothing  can  be 
more  fimple  ;  you  have  only  to  throw  it  into 
trade. 

Mr.  Dorville.  It  is  in  that  already,  my  dear  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  I  think  of  withdrawing  it 
from  trade,  in  order  to  make  it  more  fecure  to 
you  :  in  our  way  of  bufinefs,  we  are  expefed  to 
many  lolTes  ;  I  experience  this  even  day  ;  and 
in  cafe  fome  great  ftroke  mould  befal  us,  I  mould 
wifh  to  place  a  certain  part  of  iny  fortune  fo  fe- 
curely,  as  to  enfure  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  to 
my  children  for  the  reft  of  their  lives. 

Francis.  I  mould  think,  you  might  purchafe 
houfes  ? 

A4r.  Dorville.  True,  but  then  there  is  the 
nazard  of  their  being  burnt. 

Francis.  In  that  cafe  buy  land,  that  cannot  be 
burnt  at  kaft. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Dorville.  That  is  true  ;  but  then  if  we 
do  not  ourfelves  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  ity 
it  will  foon  become  barren  and  fink  in  value,, 
after  we  have  been  at  much  expenfe  on  it  ;  fo 
that  in  the  end,  we  fhali  nnd  ourfelves  poor  in  the 
mid  ft  of  large  pofteflions. 

Francis.  I  do  not  know  then,  papa,  what  ad- 
vice to  give  you. 

Mr.  Dorville.  Why  truly,  child,  I  fee  ro 
way  of  abfolutely  fecuring  this  fum,  but  by 
fpending  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  we  never  can 
Jofe  the  intereft  of  it. 

Francis.  How,  papa,  fpend  a  fum  of  money 
for  fear  you  mould  lofe  it  ? 

Mr.  Dorville.     Even  fo  ;    for  innance  :  if  I 
mould  lay  it  out  in  giving  you  ufeful  acquire- 
ments,  which  would  make  you  independent  of 
all  rcverfes  of  fortune  ;  you  then  would  be,  in 
whatever  fituation   chance  might   throw    you, 
able  to  procure  the  neceffaries  of  life.     You  un- 
derftand  accounts  and  book-keeping  ;  you  know 
every  thing  belonging  to  the  cultivation  of  tiees  ; 
you   are   a   tolerable   turner  j    your  brother  and 
lifters   have  alio   their  particular  talents  :   it  has 
eoft   me  a   2:reat   deal  of  money  to  have  you  in'* 
flructed  in  thefe  things.  I  will  facrihee  yet  more, 
to  make  you  complete  ;    and   then,   J   (hall  look 
upon   you    as   pofiliTine   more  riches,  than  thofe 
who  have  a  great  inheritance  ;    for  we  may  lofe 
our  fortune^  but  ufeful  knowledge  remains  with 
us  for  ever. 

Francis.     But,  papa,  you  are  in  veryeafy  cir- 
cumstances ;  you  are  matter  of  a  good  manu- 
facture ^ 
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fadture  j  and  I  think  with  that  we  never  can 
want. 

Mr.Dorvllle,  Much  richer  people  than  we 
are,  have  experienced  reverfes  of  fortune,  and  it 
is  good  to  be  prepared  againft  all  pofiible  events. 
I  recollect  a  ftory  which  will  illustrate  this  obfer- 
vation  :  I  will  relate  it  to  you. 

Francis.  Pray  do,  papa  ;  I  (hall  be  glad  t& 
hear  it. 

Mr.  Dorvilk.  A  young  gentleman  in  Ger- 
many paid  his  addreffes  to. a  very  amiable  lady, 
and  afked  her  in  marriage  of  her  father.  The 
father  faid  to  him,  I  will  give  you  my  daughter 
very  willingly,  but  have  you  a  good  trade  to 
maintain  her  and  her  children?  A  trade,  Sir, 
anfwered  the  young  gentleman  ?  are  you  igno- 
rant that  I  poiTefs  a  large  country-feat  in  your 
neighbourhood,  with  a  confiderable  eftate  be- 
fides  ?  All  this  is  nothing,  replied  the  father  of 
the  lady  ;  your  houfe  may  be  burnt,  your  land 
may  fuffer  devaluation  ;  befides  this,  many  other 
ruinous  accidents  may  happen  to  you,  which  I 
cannot  forefee.  »ln  a  word,  if  you  wifh  to  ob- 
tain my  daughter,  you  muft  learn  fome  trade, 
or  I  (hall  not  be  fatisfied.  It  is  the  abfolute  con- 
dition of  our  alliance.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
young  gentleman  remonftrated  :  the  father  would  - 
not  recede.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  he  loved 
the  lady  too  pafiionately  to  give  her  up.  He  put 
himfelf  apprentice  therefore  to  a  bafket-maker, 
the  eaiieft  bufinefs  he  could  think  of;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  he  had  made  a  very  neat  bafket,  and 
fome  other  pieces  of  workmanmip,   before  the 
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eyes  of  her  father,  that  he  could  obtain  the  la- 
dy. 

During  the  firft  years  of  his  marriage,  he 
laughed  inwardly  at  the  forefight  of  his  father- 
in-law,  and  the  whimfical  condition  which  he 
Itad  impofed  upon  him  ;  but  he  had  foon  occa- 
sion to  fee  the  matter  in  a  much  more  ferious 
light. 

War  was  declared  :  the  enemy  entered  his 
province.  They  ravaged  his  lands  ;  cut  down 
his  forefts  ;  demolifhed  his  cattle  ;  pillaged  -.his  ef- 
fects ;  and  obliged  him  and  his  family  to  take 
flight:  our  rich  gentleman  found  himfelf  all  at 
once  reduced  to  indigence.  A t  nrli  he  did  no- 
thing but  deplore  his  ill-fortune,  living  with  dif- 
ficulty on  the  little  money  that  he  had  laved  : 
but  this  refource  foon  failed  him.  He  then  be- 
thought himfelfof  the  trade  which  he  had  learn- 
ed. His  fpirits  began  to  recover,  and  he  gave 
himfelf  up  to  work  with  the  more  ardour,  as  he 
had  taken  refuge  in  a. city  where  his  name  and 
rank  were  unknown.  His  wife,  between  the 
intervals  of  her  domeftic  occupations,  comforted 
him  under  his  labours.  The  children  were  em- 
ployed to  fell  the  bafkets  which  he  made.  In 
this  manner,  he  provided  decently  for  the  iupport 
of  himfelf  and  family,  until  the  happy  moment 
arrived,  which  by  the  return  of  peace,  reftored 
him  a^ain  to  the  pofTelTions  of  his  fortune. 

This  ftory  made  a  lively  impreifion  on  Fran- 
cis. He  related  it  himfelf  to  his  brother  and 
fitters,  who  were  alfo  as  much  taken  with  it.  It 
put  them  upon  making  a  number  of  reflections 
©n  the.wifdom  of  providing  relburces  againft  the 

unexpected 
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unexpected  turns  of  fortune.  Alas  I  they  did 
not  then  forefee  that  they  foon  would  have  occa- 
sion to  apply  this  to  themfelves.  A  little  time 
after,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  night  in  one  of  Mr. 
Dorville's  magazines  ;  and  all  the  buildings  be- 
longing to  his  manufactory  were  eonfumed  be- 
fore any  aflittance  could  be  got  to  Hop  the  flames. 
Another  man  might  have  been  caft  down  by  this 
difafter  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  ferved  only  to 
fortify  his  refolution,  and  redouble  his  activity. 
All  his  friends  were  eager  to  fupport  him.  His 
induflry  made  the  beft  uie  of  thefe  advantages, 
by  labouring  to  repair  his  lofles.  Nor  did  this 
reverfe  of  fortune  prevent  his  daughters  from 
being  fought  in  marriage  by  the  richeft  and  mod: 
fenfible  men  ;  becaufe  they  knew,  that,  in  them 
they  Ihould  find  women  capable  of  conducting 
the  affairs  of  their  houfe,  with  ceconomy  and 
prudence.  As  for  his  two  fons,  they  applied 
themfelves  with  fuch  indefatigable  ardour  to  bu- 
finefs,  that,  in  a  few  years  their  affairs  were  not 
only  re-eftablifhed,  but  carried  to  a  degree  of 
profperity,  which  they  had  never  known  before 
that  misfortune  which  fecmed  to  have  over- 
thrown them  for  ever. 
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LETTER      XX. 

WILLIAM    DANVERS     TO    HIS    MOTHER. 

SEPTEMBER  2J , 

OMY  dear  mamma,  what  danger  my  friend 
Charles  has  been  in  !  Alas  !  I  have  been 
within  a  little  of  lofing  him  !  I  tremble  yet 
whilft  I  think  of  it.  What  would  have  become 
of  me  if  he  had  been  as  brutal  as  his  adverfary  ; 
if  he  had  either  loft  his  life,  or  taken  away  that 
of  his  antagonift,  and  been  obliged  to  fly  his 
country  ?  Happily  all  has  terminated  to  his  ho- 
nour ;  whilft  he  is  preferved  to  his  family,  and 
to  his  friend,  he  has  given  us  frefh  reafon  to  love 
and  efteem  him.  But  I  am  too  long  without  fa- 
tisfying  your  curiofity  :  read,  pray  read  the  let- 
ter which  Mr.  Grandifon  has  juft  received  from 
Mr.  Bartlet.  I  have  fpent  the  whole  evening  in 
tranferibing  it  in  order  to  fend  it  to  you.  Oh  ! 
my  dear  mamma,  how  many  times  has  my  heart 
beat  whilft  I  was  taking  this  copy  !  But  it  is  not 
of  me  that  it  fpeaks  ;  forget  me,  I  pray  you,  for  a 
few  moments,  that  you  may  be  the  more  at  li- 
berty to  attend  to  my  friend. 

LETTER 
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LETTER      XXI. 

MR.  BARTLET    TO   MR.    GRANDISON. 

SEPTEMBER  26. 

My  dear  Friend^ 

I  CAN  never  fufficiently  congratulate  you  on 
the  happinefs  of  pofleffing  fuch  a  fon  as 
your's.  i  was  witnefs  yefterday,  without  his 
knowing  it,  to  an  adventure  which  does  him  in- 
finite honour.  But  why  fhould  I  be  aftonifhed 
2t  his  conduct,  when  1  only  fee,  in  it,  the  effect 
of  the  good  example  and  wife  lefibns  which  he 
has  received  from  you  1  We  fell  in  company 
yefterday  with  a  Mr.  Stukely,  fon  to  LordG — , 
a  young  man  of  a  mod  violent  and  brutal  cha- 
racter :  though  he  is  but  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  is  devoured  by  ambition  and  envy.  I  had 
already  obferved,  that  he  was  jealous  of  the  poft 
which  your  fon  had  obtained.  He  threw  out 
many  fpiteful  farcafms,  which  Charles,  with  ad- 
mirable felf-command,  pafled  over  in  filence. 
They  engaged  in  a  game  of  piquet  together. 
Stukely,  like  a  bully,  took  advantage  of  your 
fon's  moderation,  pluming  himfelf  on  a  falfe  cou- 
vox,  ii.  Gg  rage 
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rage.  He  took  occafion  to  quarrel  with  him  at 
play,  in  fo  pointed  a  manner,  that  Charles  could 
not  refrain  from  (hewing  his  indignation,  by  his 
looks.  I  will  give  you  their  converfation,  word 
for  word. 

Charles.  Methinks,  Sir,  you  do  not  feem  to 
take  much  pieafurc  in  this  game,  had  not  we 
better  leave  off? 

Stukely^  [throwing  the  earth  on  the  table. )  Very 
true.  There  is  very  little  plcafure  in  playing 
with  people  who  underftand  nothing  of  the 
game. 

Charles.  It  is  very  poffible,  I  do  not  under- 
stand it  fo  well  as  you,  by  a  great  deal  :  I  do  not 
play  fo  much. 

Stnkely.  If  you  are  not  better  informed  in 
other  things,  1  fear  you  will  find  it  fomewhat 
difficult  to  fupport  the  honour  that  you  fo  lately 
obtained. 

Charles.  I  do  not  look  upon  the  fcience  of 
gaming  to  be  abfolutely  necefiary,  to  this  pur- 
pofe.  But  let  us  talk  of  fomething  elfe,  if  yoa 
pleafe.     You  have  a  very  pretty  fnuff-box. 

Stnkely.  You  would  like  fuch  an  one  perhaps, 
with  your  new  dignity. 

Charles.  It  would  be  quire  ufelefs  to  me  ;  I 
do  not  take  fnuff.  1  think  it  better  not  to  ac- 
cufrom  myfclf  to  it,  at  my  age> 

Stuhely.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  I  am 
wrong  in  taking  it  ? 

Charles.  By  no  means.  I  have  nothing  to 
fay  againft  what  you  or  your  parents  think  pro- 
per. 

Stttfoly. 
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Stukely.  My  parents  have  nothing  to  do  in 
this  bufinefs  ;  it  is  fufficient  that  I  like  it. 

Charles,  Very  well.  Each  according  to  his 
own  way  of  thinking. 

Stukely.  What  a  dutiful  little  hoy  !  He 
won't  take  a  pinch  of  fnuff,  without  afkihg  leave 
of  his  papa  and  mamma'. 

Charles,  It  is  very  true,  I  do  nothing  with- 
out confulting  them. 

Stukely.  I  ought  not  to  be  furprized  at  this  : 
you  are  not  fo  old  as  i  am  yet,  therefore,  are  not 
fit  to  think  and  act  for  yourfelf.  You  want  time 
for  improvement. 

Charles,  I  hope  indeed  to  be  better  informed, 
when  I  come  to  your  age. 

Stukely.  Do  you  mean  to  infult  me,  Sir  r  by 
telling  me  that  you  arc  better  informed  than  I 
am  ! 

Charles,  Better  than  you,  Sir  !  I  am  inca- 
pable of  fo  grofs  a  rudenefs.  You  muft  certainly 
comprehend  what  I  faid,  that  at  your  age,  I  hoped 
to  be  better  informed  than  1  am  now. 

Stukely.  You  have  the  art  of  evading  yeur 
own  words. 

Charles,  No,  Sir.  I  think,  before  I  (peak  : 
my  words,  therefore,  need  no  evafion. 

Stukely.  Enough.  Shall  we  go  into  the  gar- 
den together  ? 

Charles.  With  all  my  heart,  Sir,  I  have  no 
objection. 

Stukely  rofe  up  haftily,  putting  his  hand  to  his 

fword  :    Charles    calmly  laid  His  in   an  armed 

chair,  and  followed  Stukely  with  a  firm  air.     I 

waited  till  they  were  out  of  the  room,  intending 
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to  follow  them,  as  I  perceived,  plainly,that  Stuke- 
ly  meant  to  pick  a  quarrel.  They  walked  at 
fome  dirtance  from  each  other,  toward  a  little 
grove  at  the  farther  end  of  the  garden.  I  went 
a  fhorter  way  to  the  fame  place,  and  hid  myfelf 
behind  a  clump  of  trees,  where  I  could  conveni- 
ently liften  to  their  converfation,  which  was  as 
follows. 

Stukely.  Where  is  your  fword  ?  You  had  it 
onjuft  now. 

Charles.     True,  Sir  :  but  I  left  it  in  the  houfe. 

Stukely.     Go  and  fetch  it,  if  you  pleafe. 

Charles.  Why,  pray  ?  I  do  not  want  my 
fword,  to  walk  in  the  garden. 

Stukely.  No  :  but  you  want  it,  to  repair  the 
offence  that  you  have  given  me. 

Charhu  The  offence  !  It  is  fomewhat  ftrange, 
that  I  fhould  have  offended  you,  without  know- 
ing it. 

Stukely.  You  have  offended  me,  however,  and 
I  only  waited,  till  we  were  alone,  to  take  notice  of 
it. 

Charles.     You   might  as  well  then  have  done 

that  before.  I  fhould  not  have  been  afraid  of  vvit- 

s  to  what  had  palled  between  us,  as  I  am  con- 

feious,  that  it  is  againtt  my  principles  to  offend  any 

one. 

Stukely \  To  what  end  are  all  thefe  words  ; 
fetch  your  fword.  I  will  either  have  fatisfadion, 
or  you  mil  ft  a  Ik  my  pardon. 

Charles.  A  lie  your  pardon,  Sir  !  Had  I  offend- 
ed you,  I  fhould  not  wait  till  you  required  it : 
but  as  the  matter  ihnds,  it  is  perfectly  ufelefs. 

Stukely* 
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Stukely.  But  why  did  you  leave  your  fword, 
when  you  faw  that  I  wore  mine  ? 

Charles,     What  was  that  to  me,  Sir  ?  I  fee  no 
reafon  why  I  mull  regulate  my  anions  by  your's. 
Stukely.     It  was,  however,    to  fay  the  leaft,  a 
great  imprudence  on  your  part. 

Charles.  As  how,  pray  ?  Had  I  taken  you  for 
an  afTaflin,  I  fhould  doubtlefs  have  kept  my 
fword.  Then  indeed  you  would  have  had  caufe 
to  take  offence. 

Stukely.  You  pu\  me  out  of  patience  ;  my 
fword  is  now  in  the  fcabbard,  but  take  notice,  I 
advife  you  to  beware. 

Charles.  I  am  very  eafy,  Sir,,  having  nothing 
to  fear. 

Stukely.  Nothing  to  fear  !  Do  you  expect, 
that  I  can  bear,  without  refentment,  that  a  per- 
Ton  of  inferior  birth  to  myfelf,  and  my  junior,  by 
four  years,  (hould  arrive  at  a  preferment  which 
i  think  I  have  a  better  right  to  ? 

Charles.  You  have  been  a  long  while  in  co- 
ming to  the  point.  I  gueffed  that  this  was  at  the 
bottom  of  your  difpleafure.  You  are  very  good  to 
give  yourfelf  the  trouble  to  envy  me  for  it,  when 
I  do  not  envy  you  the  advantage  of  your  high 
birth. 

Stukely.  What,  do  you  defpife  this  advantage 
then  ? 

Charles.  Certainly  not,  but,  I  fhould  be  very 
foolifh  to  be  jealous  of  it,  or  to  difpute  it  with 
you  fword  in  hand. 

Stukely.     Why  fo,  pray  ? 
Charles.    Becaufe,  my  fword  can  no  more  take 
your  birth,  from  you,  than  your's  can  the  pott, 
G  g  3  which 
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which  the  king  has  been  pleafed  to  confer  on  me. 
Rfflecl  upon  this  ;  and  then,  tell  me,  whether 
there  is  any  occafion  for  us  to  cut  each  other's 
throats. 

St nkely.  But  people  fight  often  to  prove  their 
fkill  in  the  fword. 

Charles.  We  may  as  well  do  this  with  our 
foils  ;  and  I  will,  if  you  pleafe,  meet  you  at 
the  fencing- fchool,  where  we  may  try  our  fkill  to 
the  utmoft,  and  fettle  this  grand  quarrel. 

Stukely.     Do  you  laugh  at  me  ? 

Charles.  God  forbid  :  but  I  muft  confefs,  I 
fear,  our  duel  will  be  laughed  at,  and  that  the 
world  will  fay,  here  are  two  young  cowards,  who 
have  agreed  together  to  give  each  other  a  fcratcb, 
to  make  parade  of  their  courage.  Will  you  lif- 
ten  to  me,  and  accept  of  a  fatisfaclion  which  will 
fuit  us  both  much  better  ? 

Stukely.      What  is  it  ? 

Charles.  It  is  this  :  that  in  all  things  in  which 
you  are  really  my  fuperior,  I  (hall  never  blufh  to 
acknowledge  you  as  fuch  ;  and  that  I  believe  you 
will  have  the  fame  fentiments  with  regard  to  me. 

Stukely,  (putting  up  his  fword.)  Well  then,  it  is 
I,  that  ought  firft  to  render  you  the  homage  fo 
juftly  your  due.  Yes,  amiable  Grandifon,  you 
have  conquered  ;  and  I  yield  to  you.  You  have 
made  me  but  too  fenfible  of  the  unworthi- 
nefs  of  my  behaviour.  Would  you  could  but 
pardon  me  as  fmcerely,  as  I  reproach  myfelf. 

Charles.  Enough,  Sir  -,  I  have  no  longer  any 
refentment. 

Stalely.  Let  this  fcene,  I  conjure  you,  remain 
for  ever  a  profound  fecrtt.  It  is  enough,  for  me, 

to 
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to  carry  about  with  me  the  remembrance  of  ir, 
without  meeting  the  reproaches  of  others. 

Charles.  Be  eafy,  Stukely  ;  I  give  you  my 
hand,  as  a  pledge  of  my  fecrecy. 

Stukely.  And  I  receive  it,  with  confidence  :  I 
do  not  dare  to  afk  your  friendship  ;  but  let  me 
live  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  it,  by  afftfting  to 
make  me  more  worthy. 

After  having  embraced,  the  two  young  men 
returned  back  together  into  the  houfe,  Nobody 
knew  any  thing  of  this  adventure.  It  redounds 
as  much  to  the  honour  of  your  fon,  as  to  the 
difgrace  of  his  adverfary  ;  had  he  not  in  fome 
fort  repaired  it,  by  the  Jait  part  of  his  behaviour, 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  delicate  circum- 
flance,  Charles  manifefted  a  courage,  without 
ramnefs,  and  moderation,  without  weaknefs. 
Though  young  and  unarmed,  he  knew  how  to 
bring  his  adverfary  to  terms,  by  the  force  of  his 
reafons.  In  a  word,  I  know  not  which  the 
moft  to  admire  in  him,  his  prudence,  or  his  in- 
trepidity. 


LETTER 
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LETTER     XXIL 

WILLIAM    DANVERS    TO    HIS    MOTHER. 

OCTOBER  2. 

MY  friend  Charles  is  at  length  returned,  my 
dear  mamma.     What    was  our  joy    at 
feeing  him  again.     The  moment  of  his  return 
ferved   as  a  fignal  for  a  fealt.     Without  faying 
any  thing  to  Mr.  Grandifon,  the  young  boys  of 
Hie  village  had  erected,    with  the  boughs  of  trees, 
a  triumphal  arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  avenue. 
The  young  girls,  in  their  bell:  attire,  waited  with 
baflcets  of  flowers,   which   they  ft  re  wed  before 
him.     It  was  by  a  cry   of,    Long  live  Charles 
Grandifon,  that  his  approach  was  fir  ft  announced 
to  us.     We  immediately  ran  to  meet  him,  Mrs. 
Grandifon  leading  the  way.     He  threw  himfelf 
out  of  the  carriage  into  the  arms  of  his  parents. 
Mrs.  Grandifon  prcfTed  him  to  her  heart,  bath- 
ing him  with  her  tears  ;  and  Mr.  Grandifon,  as 
he  embraced  him,  flrove  in  vain  to  conceal  his. 
As  for  Emily,  her  arms  feemed  fattened  round 
his  neck.  ;  and  Edward,  alfo,  was  much  rejoiced  : 
though  the  eldeft,  he   feemed  to  look  up  to  his 
brother  with  a  kind  of  refpect,     But,  mamma,  I 

cannot 
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carmot  defcribe  to  you  what  I  felt.  I  wept,  I 
fighed,  as  if  I  had  been  in  trouble  ;  whilft  my 
heart  was  filled  with  the  moft  lively  joy,  Ah  ! 
when  it  came  to  my  turn  to  embrace  him,. how 
cfofely  did  I  hold  him  in  my  arms  !  I  thought 
of  you  at  the  fame  time.  Ah  !  *faid  I  to  myfelf, 
if  I  could  but  this  moment  carry  my  friend  into 
the  prefence  of  my  mamma  !  The  fervants  ran 
backward  and  forward,  crying  out  with  joy, 
They  would  have  given  the  wo'rld  to  have  em- 
braced and  kirTed  him  as  we  did.  No  one  was 
ever  beloved  like  him  ;  nor  was  any  one  ever  fa 
worthy  of  it.  All  the  country- people  came  yef- 
terday  evening,  and  danced  under  our  windows  ; 
and  to-night,  there  was  a  general  illumination 
throughout  the  village. 

Charles  has  received  this  morning  the  compli- 
ments of  all  the  neighbouring  nobility.  What 
an  honour  at  his  age  !  But  he  is  not  rendered 
proud  bv  it :  on  the  contrary,  he  is  more  modeft 
than  before.  Is  not  this  the  beft  proof  in  the 
world  that  he  is  worthy  of  his  dignity  ? 

Juft  as  we  were  fitting  down  to  table,  the  old 
gardener  (Matthews)came  in  :  he  is  the  hufband 
of  Mrs.  Grandifon's  nurfe.  He  lives  about 
three  miies  off,  on  a  penfion  allowed  him  by  Mr. 
Grandifon,  upon  which  he  pafles  a  happy  old 
age.  He  advanced  ilowly  on  his  crutches  to  pay 
his  compliments.  Charles  favv  him  at  the  end 
of  the  avenue,  and  ran  to  meet  him.  He  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  brought  him  to  his  mo- 
ther. Fie  made  him  fit  down  to  table  next  to 
himfelf.  You  fee,  mamma,  that  honours  have 
not  changed  the  nature^of  my  friend.     A  young 
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page  of  honour  makes  an  old  gardener  fit  by  his* 
fkie,  and  ferves  him  all  dinner-time !  Not  that  I 
faw  any  thing  fo  extraordinary  in  this,  but  I 
could  perceive,  that  Edward  was  inwardly  afto- 
nifhed  at  it.  i  do  not  know  how  it  is,  faid  he- 
to  his  brother  after  dinner,  but  this  vifn  of  Mat- 
thews feeined  to  give  you  more  pleafure  than  air 
the  red.  It  is  true,  anfwered  Charles  :  the 
words  of  this  hon-eft  man  are  not  made  up  of 
vain  compliments  ;  they  come  from  the  heart. 
He  would  not,  at  his  age,  have  walked  three 
miles  on  his  crutches  to  congratulate  me,  if  he 
had  not  been  fincerely  rejoiced  at  my  good  for- 
tune ;  and  befides,  ought  I  not  to  love  him  who 
had  the  care  of  dear  mamma's  infancy  ?  I  am 
fure,  he  loves  her  as  if  fhe  was  his  own  daugh- 
ter. Charles  was  in  the  right  ;  for  during  the 
whole  meal,  I  bad  my  eyes  fixed  upon  this  good 
old  man  ;  and  though  he  was  in  the  gayeft  fpi- 
rits,  I  could  frequently  obferve  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  when  he  turned  them  toward  Mrs. 
Grandifon.  The  worthy  Matthews  wifhed  to 
return  home  early,  becaufe  of  the  length  of  the 
walk  ;  but  in  order  to  enjoy  his  company  long- 
er, Charles  eafily  prevailed  on  his  father  to  fend 
him  back  in  his  carriage, 

You  may  well  imagine,  my  dear  mamma,  that 
I  could  not  be  witnefs  to  all  thefe  fcencs,  without 
figuring  to  myielf  the  happy  day  on  which  I 
(hall  return  to  you.  Alas  !  I  fhall  have  noplace 
or  dignities  to  bring  back  to  you,  but  I  (hall  at 
Jeaft  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  bring  you 
back  a  heart  lefs  unworthy  of  your  affection. 
No  illuminations  will  celebrate  my  return  j  but 
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fhall  fee  your  eyes,  and  thofe  of  my  filter,  mine 
through  their  tears  with  all  the  brightnefs  of 
joy.  I  fhall  receive  no  flattering  compliments 
•n  the  advancement  of  my  fortune,  but  I  mall 
receive  from  your  mouth  the  words  of  love  ;  I 
(hall  receive  your  kifTes  and  carefles.  1  do  not 
envy  my  friend  the  favours  beltowed  on  him  by 
the  bounty  of  heaven  :  I  feel,  that  he  deferves 
them  better,  than  I.  But  when  I  fee  him  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother,  I  afkwhy  am  not  I  in  thofe 
of  my  dear  mamma.  I  have  nothing  but  you 
to  love  on  earth,  and  I  am  far  from  you.  You 
are  all  my  riches,  and  I  pofTefs  you  not.  Oh  ! 
mamma,  my  dear  mamma  ?  1  muft  break  off :  I 
mull  not  give  myfelf  up  to  thefe  cruel  reflections! 
I  mould  have  flrength  enough,  perhaps,  to  fup- 
port  them  for  myfelf  alone,  but  not  for  you.  It 
is  not  my  own  grief  which  I  fear,  it  is  your's. 
I  mould  not  dread  afflictions,  were  it  not  for  the 
lear  of  afflicting  you. 


N        I        s. 


